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NAPOLEONIC POLICY AND THE PROJECT 
OF A DESCENT UPON ENGLAND 


I 
Persie no phase of the history of the Napoleonic 


era has been viewed from so many different angles as 

the project for an invasion of England. More than any 
of the great problems concerning Napoleon’s foreign policy, 
this one carries with it an importance decisive for our concep- 
tion of the political system of the First Consul and Emperor 
in the period preceding the War of the Third Coalition. If we 
consider the plan to have been sincerely contemplated, we must 
necessarily conclude that the great Corsican was determined to 
preserve peace upon the Continent as long as there remained any 
hope for the success of the project. If, on the other hand, we as- 
sume that everything was a sham to facilitate the assembling of 
troops for a Continental war, we will conceive the First Consul to 
be sowing the seed for such a conflict as early as the summer of 
1803. 

The mass of evidence upon which historians have endeavored 
to maintain or reject the reality of the invasion project cannot 
be reviewed here. The plan has usually been considered too much 
by itself, and thus a great deal of its real significance has been 
lost. For in the hope of conquering England by a direct invasion 
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lies the key to the whole Napoleonic policy from the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens to the commencement of the Ulm campaign, 
just as later the Emperor’s European system was based on the 
necessity of fighting his great enemy by other than direct meth- 
ods. Historians have usually neglected to correlate his diplo- 
macy with the exact contemporary status of the invasion project, 
so that the motivation for many of his acts has escaped them. 

The ingenuity and vastness of conception which characterize 
the evolution of the great project are the best arguments for the 
sincerity of Napoleon’s intentions. From the month of the break 
with England it occupied the greater share of his attention, and 
not even in the last days of August, 1805, was it definitely aban- 
doned. The original plan embraced by the First Consul was the 
crossing of the Channel on some dark night by means of flat- 
bottom boats. Modern researches, notably those of Edouard 
Desbriére, have shown conclusively that the crossing of such an 
unprotected flotilla would have been hazardous to the point of 
madness. One must consider that Bonaparte’s acquaintance with 
the sea was limited to his own Mediterranean and that he had lit- 
tle conception of the nature of the ribbon of water which sepa- 
rated the island kingdom from the Continent. He therefore threw 
himself into the task with all the amateur’s enthusiasm, collecting 
immense quantities of boats and materials at Boulogne and in 
Holland. In England the consternation was extreme, and the 
defense was organized with feverish activity. Dumouriez came 
to London at the suggestion of Nelson and commenced to draw up 
long memoirs on how an invasion should be met. The gentry 
engaged enthusiastically in organizing and drilling the militia. 
Pitt himself took a hand at playing soldier, and George III was 
completely convinced of the reality of the threat. The govern- 
ment was probably less apprehensive than it pretended to be, for 
it realized that the popular panic was the best possible induce- 
ment for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

By the end of 1803 the First Consul began to have doubts 
about the feasibility of crossing with the flotilla alone, in regard 
to which his admirals had long been making representations. 
But the project was not one to be easily renounced ; the millions 
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of francs spent upon the preparations and the clamor and pub- 
licity with which it had been heralded made retreat impossible. 
In a letter to Admiral Ganteaume of December 7 we hear for the 
first time of a plan by which the crossing of the flotilla would take 
place in combination with the operations of the fleets of the Re- 
public on the high seas.’ The chief difficulty lay in the fact that 
the French naval forces were scattered in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean ports, where they were blockaded by British squad- 
rons. 'T’o combine two or more of these fleets and bring them into 
the Channel without attracting the attention of the enemy was 
the task of a great strategist. Bonaparte’s plan hinged on con- 
vincing the British that he intended to cross with the flotilla alone. 
He would then maneuver his fleets in such a manner that an at- 
tack in some distant quarter, such as Egypt or the West Indies, 
would be expected ; and, when the attention of the English had 
been fully focused elsewhere, the French admirals would sud- 
denly appear with superior forces in the Channel. It was the ruse 
of the passage with the transports alone which convinced so many 
contemporaries, as Metternich, Lucchesini, and the Archduke 
Charles, that everything was a sham. For the same reason the 
British government and naval men were not much disturbed 
about the whole matter. 

The first detailed plan on the principles outlined above is 
found in instructions issued during the spring of 1804 to Ad- 
miral Latouche-Tréville, the commander of the Toulon squad- 
ron and the best naval officer France possessed. The plan of 
operations involved his junction with the Rochefort squadron of 
Admiral Villeneuve and the entrance into the Channel after hav- 
ing received final instructions sent out from Cherbourg.? The 
First Consul’s hopes of carrying out the invasion during the 
spring were, however, doomed to disappointment, for it proved 
impossible to bring the fleets into satisfactory condition. Early 
in July it seemed as if the Toulon fleet might sail within a month. 


* Correspondance de Napoléon I** (32 vols.; Paris, 1858-70), Vol. IX, No. 7399. 


* The instructions are undated, but Edouard Desbriére, who gives them in full, 
assigns them to May. Projets et tentatives de débarquement auz tles britanniques, 
1793-1805 (4 vols.; Paris, 1900-1902), IV, 3-8. 
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With fiery enthusiasm Napoleon, now emperor, wrote to his ad- 
miral : 


I desire greatly that the operation which you are about to undertake 
will put me in a position to raise you to such consideration and honors as 
you could possibly desire. Let us be masters of the Straits for six hours 
and we will be masters of the world.* 


. Luck in naval affairs, however, was never to fall to the lot of Na- 
poleon, for Latouche-Tréville, the only admiral in whom he had 
~ any real confidence, died in August. With his decease the descent 
project entered a stage which has been characterized as a “pé- 
riode d’abandon” by Desbriére. Throughout the fall of 1804 
activity was suspended; Desbriére even maintains the probabil- 
ity that the plan was given up entirely.* At any rate, some time 
would have to elapse before a new commander could be selected 
and become acquainted with his fleet. The natural political ef- 
fect was that Napoleon turned more to the Continent, and in the 
fall of 1804 we find a noticeable increase of tension there. 


II 


As long as the prospects for an early conquest of England 
seemed favorable, it was to the interest of the French to avoid 
such complications upon the Continent as might cause a diver- 
sion. The British would soon be looking for allies, and that the 
most likely prospect was Russia could be discerned as early as the 
fall of 1803. But the eastern colossus could only operate in con- 
junction with one of the great German powers ; and, as Prussia in 
the spring of 1804 had pledged herself to abstain from any hos- 
tile combination, the only possibility was Austria, and Napoleon 
had in fact considered her as a probable enemy from the very 
first. Yet he was willing to placate the court of Vienna by a con- 
ciliatory policy in Germany, hoping meanwhile to insure himself 
against a possible Austro-Russian alliance by a defensive ar- 
rangement with Prussia. But Frederic William III and his ad- 
visers were little inclined to concede the sweeping indorsement of 
French policies demanded, and the negotiations came to naught. 


* July 2, 1804. Correspondance, Vol. IX, No. 7832. 
* Desbriére, IV, 339. 
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Austria meanwhile showed herself anxious to profit by the con- 
centration of the French government upon the struggle with the 
island kingdom. “Already she is turning the situation to ac- 
count,” wrote Champagny, the French ambassador at Vienna, a 
few weeks after the renewal of war with Britain, “and she has 
announced pretentions in the diet which she would certainly not 
have brought forward at the time the mediating powers were con- 
trolling the affairs of Germany.” For a time the First Consul 
was willing to favor the more moderate Austrian claims; but 
when the court of Vienna adopted a belligerent attitude toward 
Bavaria, it was sharply called to order and given to understand 
that “however occupied France might be with the war she was 
pursuing, she was keeping her eyes on the affairs of the Conti- 
nent and on those of Germany.” The procrastinating and un- 
gracious policy of the Austrian cabinet on the question of recog- 
nizing Napoleon’s imperial title further tended to increase the 
tension between the two governments. Thus, when in the fall of 
1804 the descent project was momentarily thrust aside, the rela- 
tions between Paris and Vienna had taken on a decidedly acid 
tone. 

The aggressive turn in French policy upon the Continent 
struck Austria in both of her chief spheres of interest—Germany 
and Italy. In the former country various incidents surrounding 
the creation of the French Empire seemed to threaten the posi- 
tion of the Habsburgs, while Napoleon’s intrigues with the Ger- 
man princes for the formation of a confederation under his pro- 
tection aroused serious apprehensions in Vienna. But the touch- 
stone of the whole situation lay in the French advance in Italy. 
There were, indeed, weighty reasons for the consolidation of 
their position in the peninsula. The English and Russians were 
known to be contemplating an expedition against the French 
troops in Naples, and the possibility of a break with Austria 
made a speedy concentration of Italian affairs desirable. The 
cabinet of Vienna, on the other hand, feared that war would be 


*To Talleyrand, 24 prairial an XI (June 13, 1804). Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres (cited subsequently as “A. E.”), Autriche 373, No. 281. 

* Talleyrand to Champagny, 26 pluviése an XII (February 14, 1804). Ibid., 
Autriche 374, No. 167. 
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thrust upon it before Austria had the means to defend herself. 
On November 6, 1804, a secret convention was signed at St. 
Petersburg by which Russia and Austria pledged themselves to a 
common war against Napoleon if he should be guilty of any of a 
series of stipulated acts of aggression. 

Austria’s apprehension of being forced into another war over 
Italy induced her to inaugurate military preparations in that 
quarter. The fact that cholera had broken out along the Adriatic 
was seized upon as a pretext for drawing a “sanitary cordon” 
from Illyria to Tyrol. To avert suspicion, the institution of the 
cordon was officially announced to the French government. 
Champagny had been recalled to be made minister of the interior, 
and the remaining chargé d’affaires, Dodun, was not disturbed 
by the measure.’ But Napoleon, through his excellent spy sys- 
tem, was exactly informed as to the true status of the Austrian 
measures ; and his suspicion that Austria was preparing for war 
took firmer root. The Austrian ambassador, Count Philipp Co- 
benzl, received an unfriendly New Year’s greeting from the Em- 
peror, who thundered at him: “I answer threat with threat; if 
the Emperor Francis arms, so will I!’ 

On the same day that Napoleon so roughly warned Cobenzl on 
the consequences of Austria’s armaments, he wrote to Francis 
that he had decided to proclaim his brother Joseph king of Italy. 
He characterized this move as a great personal sacrifice on his 
part to reassure the European sovereigns and make himself 
agreeable to the Emperor of Austria. Simultaneously, he re- 
marked that it would be wise for the Austrians to call a halt to 
their movements in Tyrol and Carniola, since he would otherwise 
be forced to assemble troops on the Rhine and in Italy.’ Instruc- 
tions were sent to La Rochefoucauld, the newly selected ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, to hurry to the Austrian capital, as a “rassemble- 


* Dodun to Talleyrand, 3 frimaire an XIII (November 24, 1804) ; “Extrait” of 
a dispatch to Philipp Cobenzl, December 6, 1804. Ibid., Autriche 376, Nos. 62, 69. 
* August Fournier, Gentz und Cobenzl. Geschichte der dsterreichischen Diplo- 
matie in den Jahren 1801-1805 (Vienna, 1880), p. 149. In a milder form, Talley- 
rand to Dodun, 12 nivése an XIII (January 2, 1805). A.E., Autriche 376, No. 102. 
* January 1, 1805. Correspondance, Vol. X, No. 8350. 
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ment extraordinaire” of troops on the Italian frontier seemed on 
the point of provoking a crisis.*® 

In how far was Napoleon sincere when he told the Austrian 
sovereign that it would be a disagreeable necessity for him to 
withdraw his troops from the Channel in order to assemble them 
on the eastern frontiers? It is probable enough that he preferred 
to have Austria retire from her advanced position ; yet he cannot 
have viewed an impending conflict with anything but the most 
complete confidence. He had long been ready to strike at Austria 
through Germany. It was only here that the army of Boulogne 
could be launched with the maximum of speed and efficiency—as 
the Emperor remarked to Metternich in 1810, Boulogne was 
very near to Vienna. By the end of 1804 the route into the heart 
of Germany had been traced, mapped, and provisioned. The de- 
scent project was in abeyance—everything was favorable for a 
war on the Continent. 

Napoleon’s letter had the desired effect of showing the Aus- 
trian statesmen that they were proceeding too rapidly. For im- 
mediate war, Austria was not prepared; and the best policy 
seemed to consist in procrastination while arming and coming to 
an understanding with Russia and England. “Above everything 
else,” wrote the chancellor, Prince Colloredo, to Philipp Cobenzl, 
“it is necessary for us to gain time and to engage ourselves in no 
way while avoiding a precipitate break for the moment.” Every- 
thing would depend on what Napoleon did next. Was he deter- 
mined to distract attention from the apparent failure of the inva- 
sion project by a forward policy upon the Continent, commenc- 
ing with the transformation of the client republics into vassal 
monarchies? Time alone could tell; meanwhile it would be well 
to negotiate upon the kingship of Joseph Bonaparte in Italy and 
avoid immediate recognition.” 

On January 23 Francis replied to his imperial brother of 
France. He denied that the sanitary cordon had any hostile sig- 
nificance and declared his determination to preserve peace, trust- 


* Talleyrand to La Rochefoucauld, 12 nivése an XIII (January 2, 1804). A. E., 
Autriche 376, No. 103. 

™ January 23, 1805. Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv, Vienna (cited subsequent- 
ly as “Staats-Archiv”), Frankreich 281 (I-III), fol. 3-5, 41-46. 
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ing that “Napoleon’s promise” regarding the independence of 
the kingdom of Italy would be carried out. Yet he was careful 
to hint that further explanations were in order.” A line was thus 
thrown out upon which the Austrians expected to hold themselves 
until they had armed and received the assurance of support from 
their prospective allies. They themselves characterized it as a 
“vorliufige Antwort,” whose main object was to permit the post- 
ponement of a more definite reply while not provoking Napoleon 
to cast himself upon them. Philipp Cobenzl was particularly in- 
structed not to permit the impression to become general that Aus- 
tria had ratified the French program in Italy.** Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, however, gave the situation a humorous turn by 
pretending that Francis’ communication was entirely satisfac- 
tory and informing everyone that the changes in Italy were free- 
ly indorsed in Vienna. The Emperor was satisfied that no hostile 
move was intended for the time being, and the orders for military 
preparations in Italy were now countermanded or modified.’ 
Probably the knowledge of the critical situation in the Habsburg 
dominions did more to reassure Napoleon than the protestations 
of Emperor Francis. Champagny had always contended that 
Austria could not possibly sustain the economic weight of a new 
war, not even if liberally supplied with English subsidies. La 
Rochefoucauld now struck up the same tune with additional va- 
riations. “Your Excellency cannot have an idea of the condition 
of the country,” he wrote to Talleyrand on one occasion. “Every- 
thing is neglected, and the finances are in a position which alone 
ought to reassure us on the projects which some people wish to 
ascribe to this court.”*® 

The question of Italy became infinitely more complicated when 
Joseph refused to accept the proffered throne. There has been 
considerable controversy as to the sincerity of Napoleon’s offer 

2 A. E., Autriche supplément 27, fol. 37-39. 

* Colloredo to P. Cobenzl, January 23, 1805. Staats-Archiv, Frankreich 281 
(I-III), fol. 53-54. 

* Napoleon to Melzi and to Berthier, February 1, 1805, in Correspondance, Vol. 
X, Nos. 8308, 8306, 8307; Talleyrand to P. Cobenzl, February 3, in A. E., Autriche 


376, No. 164. 
* 9 prairial an XIII (May 29, 1805). A. E., Autriche 377, No. 11. 
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to his brother—whether it was not a blind to make his act of tak- 
ing the crown himself appear less premeditated. Yet the strong- 
est proof of the contrary fact lies in the very nature of the com- 
munications to Austria on the question of Joseph’s candidacy. 
The letter to Francis had already pointed out with force the 
considerable sacrifice of power involved in the renunciation of a 
personal union between France and Italy. La Rochefoucauld 
had received instructions to point out to the Austrian ministers 
that the control of the French over northern Italy would now be 
much decreased. When one reads the reports of the more zealous 
than clever ambassador, one notes how he outdid himself in dem- 
onstrating to the Viennese statesmen how much better the new 
arrangement would be for Austria than the quasi-personal union 
which had existed since 1802.*° One may well ask, Would Na- 
poleon have deliberately caused himself all the embarrassment of 
emphasizing the very arguments which he would soon find it 
necessary to refute? 

His brother Louis having also declined the crown of Italy, Na- 
poleon finally decided to place it upon his own head. The epistle 
in which he announced his new dignity to the Emperor Francis is 
a modeLof argumentative and explanatory originality. The Ital- 
ian Republic, being apprehensive about the presence of hostile 
troops in Malta and Corfu, feels that an immediate separation 
from France would be precarious ; yet the union of the two crowns 
is only of a temporary character. Since Francis must have it at 
heart to secure their separation at an early date, it will be to his 
interest to use his influence for the evacuation of the islands in 
question. France is sincerely anxious to arrange a lasting 
peace.’” La Rochefoucauld was provided with a similar set of 
platitudes. The Emperor had only consented to take the crown 
of Lombardy because Prince Joseph had declined to renounce 
his rights to that of France. His act was thus one of “homage 
to the principle of the separation of the two crowns.”"* 


* Talleyrand to La Rochefoucauld, 12 nivése; La Rochefoucauld to Talleyrand, 
16 nivése an XIII (January 2 and 26, 1805). Ibid., Autriche 375, Nos. 104, 150. 
March 17, 1805. Correspondance, Vol. X, No. 8445. 


's Talleyrand to La Rochefoucauld, 28 ventése an XIII (March 20, 1805). A. E., 
Autriche 376, No. 221. 
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The cabinet of Vienna was placed in a peculiarly painful posi- 
tion. The time had evidently come to decide for or against war, 
and this was the opinion of the vice-chancellor, Count Louis Co- 
benzl, who urged his master to hint in his reply that Austria had 
reached an understanding with Russia and would take up arms 
if France did not limit her expansive movements. Yet, although 
the Austrian armaments were accelerated, the Emperor’s reply 
was even less energetic than the previous one. Francis expressed 
his hope that England and France would soon conclude peace, 
his confidence that Napoleon would keep his promises, and his 
firm intention of remaining neutral, voicing only mild disap- 
proval that the separation of the French and Italian crowns 
should depend on the length of the war and particular arrange- 
ments with other powers.*® The French monarch needed no bet- 
ter proof of the weakness, the timidity, and the irresolution of 
Austria’s policy. He was the more ready to declare himself satis- 
fied as developments in another quarter had disinclined him to 
force the issue with Austria for some time to come. 


III 


For two years France has been making the greatest sacrifices that 
could be demanded of her, and she has borne up under them. A general 
war on the Continent could require no more. I have the strongest army, 
the most complete military organization, and I am now placed just as I 
should be if war were to break out on the Continent. But in order, in time 
of peace, to be able to assemble such forces—to have 20,000 artillery 
horses and entire baggage trains—some pretext must be found for creat- 
ing and assembling them without allowing the Continental powers to take 
alarm. Such a pretext was furnished by this projected invasion of Eng- 
land. I am fully aware that to maintain these artillery horses in time of 
peace is to throw thirty millions to the dogs; but today I have twenty 
days’ advantage of all my enemies, and I could be a month in the field 
before Austria bought artillery horses. I should not have been able to say 
this two years ago, and yet it was even then my sole aim.” 


Such, affirms one of his councilors, was the declaration of the 
Emperor at a meeting of the council of state in January, 1805; 


*” April 16, 1805. Zbid., Autriche supplément 27, fol. 41-42. 


» André, Count Miot de Melito, Mémoires (2 vols.; Paris, 1858), II, 258. It 
must be noted that Miot, whose memoirs are by no means entirely reliable, is the 
only one of the council to report so important a statement. 
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and on this statement more than one historian has based his con- 
clusion that the project of invading England was only a sham 
from the very first. Yet, though the preparations of the Aus- 
trians continued without a halt through the spring and summer 
of 1805, though Napoleon knew in June that they had purchased 
16,000 horses to complete their cavalry and artillery,”* though 
he was almost certain in July that they had decided upon war 
and that Russia was about to move, the Emperor delayed month 
after month, repeatedly concerting with Talleyrand how the 
conflict might be put off. It is difficult to comprehend how Four- 
nier and other prominent authorities who have accepted the fore- 
going evidence as conclusive could have neglected entirely to cor- 
relate it with the situation in which Napoleon found himself at 
the time he was speaking. Austria had just established her sani- 
tary cordon, and no one could foretell her reaction to the an- 
nouncement of the kingdom of Italy with Joseph Bonaparte as 
its sovereign. French troops were moving into Italy; the fort- 
resses of Lombardy were being prepared for defense—an un- 
friendly answer to the Emperor’s recent letter to Francis would 
possibly have resulted in war. Coincidently, overtures for the 
inauguration of negotiations for peace had been made to Eng- 
land. Whether the developments of the coming weeks should re- 
sult in general peace or a Continental war, in either case it would 
be well to have an adequate apology for the enormous sacrifices 
which France had made for the invasion project. Napoleon 
found it convenient to hide his failure while appearing omnis- 
cient; he preferred to be regarded as the instigator of a Conti- 
nental war rather than suffer in his prestige. 

With the death of Latouche-Tréville all hope of carrying out 
the descent upon England during the year 1804 had been given 
up. But the fleets which had been fitted out with so much care and 
expense could hardly remain idle, and it seemed best to employ 
them in colonial expeditions. Admiral Villeneuve was transferred 
from the Rochefort to the far more important Toulon squadron, 
being replaced by Admiral Missiessy. Before the end of Septem- 


* From the report of a French agent at Triest, 14 prairial an XIII (June 3, 
1805). A. E., Autriche 377, No. 15. 
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ber the Emperor had drawn up a plan of action for these fleets ; 
that of Toulon was to sail for the Dutch colony of Surinam and 
that of Rochefort for Martinique.*’ In the final instructions, is- 
sued to Villeneuve and Missiessy in January of the following 
year, there is no hint of linking their operations with a descent 
upon England. The latter succeeded in getting out of Roche- 
fort; but the departure of Villeneuve could not be effected be- 
cause of storms and contrary winds, and he was still in port when 
the plan of invasion was again taken up in March. This was in 
part the result of the Austrian Emperor’s letter, which reassured 
Napoleon that there was no danger of an immediate war upon 
the Continent ; but it can be traced more directly to the assurance 
which France now received of the effectiveness of Spain as a mari- 
time ally. 

By the Treaty of St. Ildefonso, Spain had engaged herself to 
assist France in the event of another war with Great Britain; but 
in Madrid there had been little enthusiasm for renewed hostilities 
when the rupture of the Peace of Amiens became known. The 
First Consul, however, found ways and means to exert pressure 
upon Godoy, the prime minister and royal favorite; and on Oc- 
tober 19, 1803, a convention had been signed at Paris by which 
His Catholic Majesty pledged himself to pay a monthly subsidy 
of 6,000,000 francs to the French Republic for the duration of 
the war. At this price the First Consul was willing to permit 
Spanish neutrality, especially as the co-operation of the Spanish 
navy was not valued very highly at that time. 

Thus matters stood when, late in 1804, England forced Spain 
into the war by one of those high-handed acts for which her mari- 
time policy was notorious. The British had been far from anxious 
to align the Spanish navy, then the third largest in the world, on 
the side of the French; but when the arrangement of October 19 
became known at London, violent protest was raised at the pay- 
ment of such sums to their foes. On October 4, 1804, without any 
previous announcement of hostilities, a Spanish treasure fleet 
was intercepted by a superior British squadron and the ships 


_ ™ Napoleon to Decrés, minister of marine, September 29, 1804. Correspondance, 
Vol. IX, Nos. 8060, 8062, 8063. 
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either captured or destroyed. Spain immediately declared war, 
but for the moment her entry into the conflict did not materially 
change the aspect of the naval situation for Napoleon. Neither 
he nor Decrés, the minister of marine, had much confidence in the 
Spanish navy, which had not shown up any too well in the pre- 
vious war. But the Spaniards, whose pride had been deeply 
wounded, threw themselves into the struggle with unexpected de- 
termination. Chief among them was the able and gallant Admiral 

. Gravina, who performed prodigies in improving shipyards and 
fitting out vessels. In the same week that Napoleon received the 
reassuring letter of the Emperor Francis, there also arrived in 
Paris a report of Beurnonville, French ambassador at Madrid. 
In this dispatch the Spanish navy was described in a light which 
far surpassed all previous calculations—of ships of the line alone 
Spain would be able to arm thirty-one, in place of the expected 
twenty.” 

Napoleon was quick to see the significance of this factor for 
his plan of combining naval operations with the project of a de- 
scent upon England. While the preparations for a campaign in 
Italy and on the Rhine were suspended, the naval forces of the 
Empire took on unequaled activity. On February 23 the Em- 
peror wrote to Marshal Junot, then about to pass through Spain 
on his way to Lisbon: “What I expect of the Prince of Peace is 
only one thing—that the Spanish fleets be ready for the great 
expeditions which I am meditating.”** On the twenty-seventh the 
order went to Marshal Soult to prepare an exact report on the 
condition of the flotilla and of the ports of Boulogne, Wimeraux, 
and Ambleteuse.** The same day Decrés sent instructions to Mis- 
siessy at Martinique to remain in the Antilles until the end of 
June to await information on the now vastly extended operations. 

A complete revision of the old plan of operations was neces- 
sary, for the project which had been confined to Latouche-Tré- 
ville had been made impracticable by the departure of the Roche- 
fort squadron. Napoleon was able to draw an actual advantage 
from the altered circumstances. Villeneuve was now to break the 


* February 4, 1805. Entire dispatch in Desbriére, IV, 357. 
* Correspondance, Vol. X, No. 8617. * Tbid., No. 8639. 
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blockade at Toulon, join a squadron of six Spanish ships at 
Cadiz, and proceed across the Atlantic to the West Indies. At the 
same time Ganteaume was to escape from Brest, rally the ships 
at Rochefort and Ferrol, and join Villeneuve at Martinique.*° 
In Villeneuve’s instructions there is no word about the connection 
of the operations with the descent upon England; only Gan- 
teaume and the Emperor’s personal representative with the Tou- 
lon fleet, General Lauriston, were taken into confidence. On 
March 23 the embarkation began at Brest; but the British were 
too watchful, and Ganteaume was forced to turn back. More 
fortunate was Villeneuve, who not only escaped from Toulon but 
was able to deceive Nelson entirely regarding his destination. 
The great English admiral had long been expecting another 
Egyptian expedition, and Napoleon had been careful to encour- 
age this assumption. 

Villeneuve arrived at Martinique on May 13, two days after 
Nelson had discovered his error and begun the long trek across 
the Atlantic after him. It having been impossible for Ganteaume 
to evade the blockading squadron, Admiral Magon was sent after 
Villeneuve with new instructions. If within a month after his ar- 
rival in the Antilles no further orders had been received from 
France, Villeneuve was to set sail for Europe, release the block- 
aded squadrons at Ferrol and Brest, and appear before Bou- 
logne. Three days after the departure of Magon provided with 
instructions of a similar purport for General Lauriston, Napo- 
leon, receiving news which inclined him to believe that Nelson had 
gone to Egypt, dispatched another frigate with orders to his ad- 
miral to attack the British colonies in the West Indies. It was 
now too late to do much in the Antilles, however, for the British 
islands were fully warned and prepared for defense. So Ville- 
neuve decided to take advantage of the instructions brought by 
Magon, and without delay, on June 7, set sail for Europe. Nel- 
son, who had arrived at Barbados on the fourth, heard of his de- 
parture on the thirteenth; and in a few hours he had himself 
weighed anchor and started after his intended prey, dispatching 


* Instructions to Ganteaume and to Villeneuve, March 2, 1805. Ibid., Nos. 
8379, 8381. 
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the brig “Curious” to warn the admiralty of the situation. This 
vessel sighted the allied fleet on the nineteenth and noticed that it 
was heading farther north than Nelson had supposed, for the 
British admiral was convinced that Villeneuve was making for 
the Mediterranean. On receipt of this news, Barham, the new 
first lord of the admiralty, acted with admirable decision. Orders 
were issued to the squadrons before Rochefort and Ferrol to unite 
and prevent the French from entering the former port. The 
English, under Calder, met Villeneuve one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the Spanish coast but failed to prevent his gaining 
port. 

On July 18 Nelson arrived at Gibraltar and was aghast to 
find that no French ships had passed through the Straits. Final- 
ly satisfied that Villeneuve had not doubled back to the Antilles, 
he set sail for the Channel, where the fleets of Calder and Corn- 
wallis, the latter of which blockaded Brest, were already concen- 
trated. With forty ships of the line they could have annihilated 
Villeneuve’s fleet, but Napoleon had maneuvered so skilfully that 
it had never occurred to them that he might seek to cover his 
passage with such extended operations. To convince the British 
that the whole descent question was not being considered at the 
time, he had remained in Italy up to the last moment. On May 30 
he had tried to calm the worried Decrés: 

Why are you so anxious that I should return to Paris? Nothing is bet- 
ter adapted than my absence to conceal my plans and deceive the enemy, 


who, thus convinced that I will be occupied during July and August, will 
gain new confidence and allow a few more ships to get away.”” 


The Emperor was to be disappointed in his hope that the Brit- 
ish government, fearing the loss of numerous colonial possessions, 
would dispatch its fleets in all directions to guard the threatened 
points. But, in as far as his desire to continue his opponents in 
their feeling of security was concerned, Napoleon was quite suc- 
cessful. How greatly his tactics had deceived the British ad- 
mirals is demonstrated by the fact that they separated almost as 
soon as they had come together. Nelson returned to England 
with four ships ; Calder sailed south with seventeen to watch Vil- 

* Ibid., No. 8613. 
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leneuve; and Cornwallis remained with eighteen before Brest. 
With this division the fate of Europe was placed in the balance— 
if Villeneuve should sail northward, he might meet and overcome 
the individually inferior fleets in turn and sweep into the Channel 
without any force remaining to oppose him. 


IV 


The desire to avoid or postpone the conflict with Austria had 
been evident throughout the spring of 1805. No protest was 
raised when Francis failed to follow the example of Napoleon 
and withdraw his troops from the Italian frontier. La Roche- 
foucauld was authorized to touch upon the matter incidentally in 
his conversations with the vice-chancellor Cobenzl, but he was to 
be extremely circumspect in his language. When the ambassador 
took it upon himself to demand an explanation for further con- 
centrations, he was sharply rebuked. Nobody had any objection 
to his keeping his eyes open, but it was for the purpose of inform- 
ing his government and to take its orders, not to give his remon- 
strances too official a character: “The formation of a few camps 
in Italy cannot be the object of any real disquietude; and you 
must, above all else, avoid showing any.””* 

Napoleon was thus anxious not to force Austria’s hand at a 
time when it might interfere with his plans for an English inva- 
sion ; nothing could be a stronger proof of this than that he, usu- 
ally so sensitive to hostile armaments, should abstain from 
demanding explanations which he was entitled to receive. If Aus- 
tria had not been in a position where the maintenance of peace 
meant a loss of support from Russia, it is indeed conceivable that 
an understanding between Paris and Vienna might yet have been 
reached. The Emperor Francis still put off his final decision, but 
Austria had really gone too far to draw back. Since the middle 
of April it had been the task of the vice-chancellor to convince the 
French that Austria had no thought of war, hoping to keep their 
army on the coast and the preparations in Italy retarded as long 
as possible. In this he succeeded in as far as the addle-pated La 


* Talleyrand to La Rochefoucauld, 21 ventése, 9 prairial, and 13 messidor an 
XIII (March 12, May 29, and July 2, 1805). A. E., Autriche 376, No. 221; 377, 
Nos. 9, 58. 
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Rochefoucauld was concerned.” Through June, July, and Au- 
gust the ambassador reported his unalterable conviction that 
Austria could not, and would not, take up arms. Yet, even he had 
to admit that fear alone restrained the Austrian government. He 
was fairly well informed on the continued armaments and frank- 
ly characterized the recall of the men on leave as a measure which 
placed the Austrian army on a war-footing, but he was sure that 
the Hofburg’s only motive was its “amour propre de paroitre 
une puissance neutre redouté et par consequent A menager.”*° 
Napoleon, however, was not deceived by the platitudes of Co- 
benzl or by the assurances of his own ambassador. From Trieste 
and Fiume, from Venice and from Salzburg, his agents were re- 
porting on the military preparations of Austria.*' He was not 
so well posted in the diplomatic field, for the negotiations of the 
allies were being carried on with unprecedented secrecy. Every- 
thing was done at St. Petersburg, neither the British envoy at 
Vienna nor the staff of the Russian embassy having any idea of 
what was going on. In order to force his opponents to show their 
hand, Napoleon hit upon a scheme, which he revealed on June 6 
in a note to Talleyrand: 

Nothing could be more proper to give me the exact measure of the dis- 
positions of the court of Vienna than to open a negotiation, the object of 


which would be to exchange a certain number of grand cordons of the 
Legion of Honor for an equal number of cordons of Austrian orders.** 


Unfortunately for the Emperor’s intentions, the Austrians 
could reply that only the order of Maria Theresa was ever given 


* In hearing of La Rochefoucauld’s transfer from Dresden to Vienna, Metter- 
nich, who knew him well, wrote to Colloredo: “Il est nullement homme d'affaires, 
ne posséde aucune genre de connoissance et d’instruction, et supplée & toutes ces 
lacunes par d’esprit naturel et par une grande activité, qui malheureusement s’at- 
tache souvent a des petites choses .... I] masque une grande degré d’embarras par 
un air d’arrogance, qu'il appelle 4 son secours dans toutes les grandes occassions. 
Bouillant dans le premier moment il recule dans le second ...” (January 20, 1805, 
Staats-Archiv, Preussen 82 [January-April], fol. 35-36). 

* To Talleyrand, 28 ventése an XIII (March 20, 1805). A. E., Autriche 376, 
No. 223. 

* From these and numerous other points Napoleon received almost daily re- 
ports regarding the number and character of troops assembled, purchases of 
horses and cattle, work upon fortifications, etc. Ibid., Autriche, 377, Nos. 15, 21, 
29, 34, 51, 54, 69, 88, 89, 97. 

* Correspondance, Vol. X, No. 8845; Talleyrand to La Rochefoucauld, 18 
prairial an XIII (June 7, 1805). A.E., Autriche 377, No. 19. 
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to foreigners, and even this could not be granted except to sub- 
jects of an ally in time of war. This contention could not be re- 
futed; and La Rochefoucauld was ordered to drop the matter, 
“which at least has served to manifest the constant design of the 
Emperor Napoleon to cultivate the relations of perfect amity 
which exist between the two states.”** That Napoleon really had 
this second end in view is shown by a letter which he wrote to Tal- 
leyrand the day after his original communication on the matter: 

Nothing would be more proper to sound the sentiments of Austria, and 
to reassure her if she is alarmed about mine... . . This will flatter 
Austria; if she refuses, she will be somewhat indemnified for the unhap- 
piness which the late developments [in Italy ] have caused her; if she ac- 
cepts, it will mean three or four months gained.** 


Why this desire to put off the conflict with Austria, if such 
there must be, for three or four months? Austria still lacked the 
means to resist a vigorous attack, while the French army had 
been ready to move into Germany for over a year. Every advan- 
tage would be with Napoleon if he struck at once. Why give the 
Austrians time to prepare and allow the Russians, still in distant 
Poland, to come within striking distance of South Germany? 
Certainly it is the descent project alone which can supply us with 
a reasonable explanation of this policy! 

{arly in July Napoleon apparently came to the conclusion 
that nothing was to be gained by conciliatory overtures. The 
former policy of ignoring Austria’s preparations and acting as 
if everything were in order was now abandoned. In repeated dis- 
patches La Rochefoucauld was ordered to bring up the various 
points about which France felt aggrieved. By the end of the 
month Talleyrand’s notes to Philipp Cobenzl were assuming the 
form and tone of ultimata. The Emperor was now at Boulogne, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of his fleets ; but it would not do to 
leave the Continent while in a state of complete uncertainty. If 
Austria’s decision was for war, it would be well to be sure of the 
fact so that the necessary measures for the defense of France 

* Dispatch of Talleyrand, 13 messidor an VIII (July 7, 1805). Ibid., Autriche 
877, No. 58. 


* June 7, 1805. Italics by author. Not published in the Correspondance; see 
Erich Kessler, Beitrdége zu Beginn des Krieges von 1805 (Weimar, 1907), p. 18. 
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might be taken. This explains Napoleon’s determination to force 
the issue at a period when one would expect him to be most anx- 
ious to gain time. If the invasion of England should not material- 
ize, the ground would be diplomatically prepared, so that he 
might cast himself upon the Danube monarchy without any pre- 
liminary exchange of ultimata. If, on the other hand, the Hof- 
burg should be intimidated by his menaces, the expedition 
against England would be greatly facilitated. La Rochefou- 
cauld’s continued optimistic reports may have given him some 
hope that peace might still be preserved.** The Emperor wrote 
to Talleyrand: 

I wish that the troops of the House of Austria retire into Bohemia and 
Hungary and that I be permitted to make war upon England without be- 


ing disturbed. .... I should prefer above everything that Austria place 
herself in a genuinely pacific position.*® 


There can be little doubt but that Napoleon felt himself in a 
position to resist the hostile Continental powers even without the 
use of the army at Boulogne. The army in Italy was not as pre- 
pared as it should have been for an energetic campaign,” but the 
chances for successful defense against an attack by Austria and 
Russia in South Germany were quite favorable. To make a stand 
in this region, it would be necessary to assure himself of the alli- 
ance, or at least the neutrality, of the South German princes, as 
well as to make use of the army of Marshal Bernadotte, then in 
occupation of Hanover. In the former connection the position 
of the elector of Bavaria was of primary significance. To gain 
the alliance of the court of Munich would be equal to a victory, 
for in addition to the increase in strength the point of contact 
with the Austrians would be changed from the Rhine to the Inn. 


* On August 10 La Rochefoucauld was still protesting: “Il est certain que la 
Cour de Vienne ne veut pas la guerre; la position de ces finances lui paroit assez 
allarmante.” The whole difficulty, maintained the ambassador, lay in the fact 
that the army was mobilized on the frontier, and the government did not know how 
the troops might be withdrawn without losing face. A. E., Autriche 377, No. 144. 

* August 15, 1805. Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9070. 


*t As shown by the appeals of Jourdan to Berthier. The former was much con- 
cerned about the concentration of the Austrians and considered the French much 
too scattered to permit an effective defense against sudden attack. 11 thermidor 
and 6 fructidor an XIII (July 30 and August 24, 1805). A. E., Autriche 377, Nos. 
144, 195. 
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Secret negotiations had been going on throughout the spring of 
1805, and a treaty of defensive alliance was finally signed by the 
elector less than two weeks before the irruption of the Austrians 
into his territories. The question of the evacuation of Hanover 
was connected with a matter of even greater importance—the at- 
titude of Prussia. When Hardenberg assumed charge of for- 
eign affairs at Berlin, the old Prussian ambition of the incorpo- 
ration of Hanover was revived with renewed force. Failing to 
mediate between France and Russia, Frederic William III and 
his advisers returned to a plan of the previous year by which 
Prussia would occupy Hanover in exchange for her guarantee of 
the neutrality of the Continent. Napoleon seized this oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing Bernadotte’s troops for the defense of 
France during his absence in England, while assuring himself of 
at least the diplomatic assistance of Prussia in checking the ad- 
vance of Russia and Austria. With masterly skill he played upon 
Frederic William’s pacific sentiments and the ambitions of Har- 
denberg. By the middle of August a Franco-Prussian alliance 
on the basis outlined above had been agreed upon in principle, 
though the Prussians continued to demand guarantees for the 
future stability of Europe. 


V 


Down to the middle of July the greatest uncertainty concern- 
ing Villeneuve’s movements had existed at Paris. The French 
ministry of marine was obliged to work at a serious disadvantage, 
being forced to rely upon the British newspapers for most of its 
information. Thus on July 11, when the British government had 
already taken measures to prevent the returning French fleet 
from reaching Europe, Decrés was bitterly complaining that he 
had only the British newspapers of June 25, which gave him no 
further information than that both Nelson and Villeneuve had 
arrived in the West Indies.** The minister’s lack of faith in the 
invasion scheme was a continual drawback in the actual opera- 
tions to that end. His letters to the Emperor constantly estimate 
the various combinations of the British fleets which might be 


* To the Emperor. Archives Nationales (cited subsequently as “Arch. Nat.”), 
AF IV 1196. 
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turned against Villeneuve, and the chances of gaining a momen- 
tary superiority in the Channel are never rated very high. 

On July 16 it was finally known in Paris that Villeneuve had 
left Martinique. New instructions were immediately prepared 
and sent to Ferrol. After his junction with the ships in that port, 
the admiral was to maneuver in such a fashion as to gain control 
of the Channel for at least four or five days. He had the choice 
of accomplishing this by any of the following operations: (1) 
the union with the squadrons of Brest and Rochefort; (2) the 
union with the squadron of Brest alone; (3) the union with the 
squadron of Rochefort and then, after having doubled Ireland 
and Scotland, with the Dutch ships in the Texel. If, as the result 
of a battle, the necessity of extensive repairs, or any other unfore- 
seen event, the situation should be changed considerably, Ville- 
neuve was not to return to Ferrol but was to proceed instead to 
Cadiz.*° 

The state of mind in which Villeneuve returned to Europe was 
not calculated to increase his enthusiasm for the project now 
confided to his care. The admiral, though an excellent sailor, was 
a man of chronic indecision; and responsibility rested heavily 
upon his shoulders. He shared Decrés’ contempt for the Spanish 
marine,*° and his confidence in his own ships and men was not 
very great. He already dreaded the displeasure of the Emperor, 
whose representative, Lauriston, had expressed his disapproval 
of more than one of his decisions. Decrés, as Lauriston complain- 
ingly wrote to Napoleon, had made the big mistake of advising 
caution to a man who needed to be thrust ahead.* 

On August 10 the combined fleets set sail from Ferrol and 
headed north. It is difficult to say whether Villeneuve had made 
up his mind to turn about before weighing anchor. Lauriston 
later accused the admiral of informing him less than two hours 
after the fleet had gotten under way: “We are definitely going 


* Instructions of July 16, 1805. Ibid., AF IV 1196. 


“In speaking of the Rochefort squadron of Allemand, who had succeeded 
Missiessy, Decrés exclaimed: “J’aime mieux, en honneur, ces cing vaisseaux la, 
que dix espagnols.” To Napoleon, July 6, 1805. Ibid., AF IV 1196. 

“ August 10, 1805. Ibid., AF IV 1196. 
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to Cadiz; I have so notified the minister.’** The same officer 
compared the navigation of the allied squadrons to that of a 
merchant fleet which feared attack. Whether Villeneuve had 
made up his mind before leaving Ferrol or not, it is certain that 
he turned about on very little provocation. The winds were bad 
and he lost spars, so that, when on August 15 he sighted a squad- 
ron of five ships, he did not even wait to ascertain their character, 
but turned southward and finally put into Cadiz. The irony of 
this miserable end of operations based on such magnificent con- 
ceptions lies in the fact that the very ships which frightened 
Villeneuve into flight were the Rochefort squadron of Captain 
Allemand, an addition to his forces which would have made them 
irresistible against any one of the British fleets. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon waited impatiently at Boulogne, where, 
in accordance with his desire not to attract the attention of the 
British to the Channel, he had not appeared until August 3. On 
August 8 complete instructions concerning the process of em- 
barkation were issued.** The army had been magnificently 
trained in this operation. In a test carried out the previous 
month, Ney’s entire corps, horses and all, had been embarked at 


Etaples in forty-nine minutes.** The Emperor was in a feverish 
state of mind, and his anxiety had been immeasurably increased 
by Decrés, who had by this time lost his head completely. The 
minister of marine had apparently hoped to the last that the at- 
tempt to invade England would be given up. In repeated letters 
to the Emperor he had pleaded for the renunciation of the proj- 
ect even before Villeneuve had left Ferrol. With Allemand’s ships 
at sea and no possible certainty of their encountering Villeneuve, 
he was sure that the French marine would find its grave in the 
Channel.** But Napoleon was inexorable. On August 22 he even 
telegraphed to Ganteaume to take command of the combined 


“ Lauriston to Napoleon (Cadiz), 3 fructidor an XIII (August 21, 1805). Jbid., 
AF IV 1196. 

“ Ordre impériale. Ernest Picard and Louis Tuetey, eds. Correspondance in- 
édite de Napoléon I*’ conservée aux Archives de la Guerre (4 vols.; Paris, 1912- 
13), Vol. I, No. 149. 

“ Report of General Courand to Admiral Lacrosse, July 5, 1805. Arch. Nat., 
AF IV 1196. 

* Decrés to Napoleon, undated, Jbid., AF IV 1196. 
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fleets if Villeneuve should arrive at Brest—under no circum- 
stances was the latter to be permitted to cast anchor.** Decrés 
was simultaneously advised: “If Villeneuve has gone to Cadiz, it 
is my intention that he proceed to the Channel after having added 
to his fleet the six vessels in that port and taking on provisions 
for two months.”*’ It would seem that even with half the Conti- 
nent about to move against him Napoleon could not bring him- 
self to renounce the great project which had raised his hopes so 
high and cost him so much effort and so many sacrifices. 

With the receipt of this announcement, the minister of marine 
lost the remnant of his self-possession. To forbid Villeneuve to 
enter Brest, he declared despairingly, might result in the loss of 
the fleet. He had implored the Emperor not to associate the 
Spaniards with his naval enterprises, and now His Majesty 
wanted to add the squadrons of Cadiz and Carthagina to his 
fleet. If Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, it ought to be considered 
as an act of destiny, which saved the fleet for future use. To force 
the admiral to leave Cadiz for the Channel would bring disaster 
upon the French navy. 

His minister’s pessimism may finally have aroused the doubts 
of the Emperor, which were increased by news from Ferrol, which 
seemed to indicate that Villeneuve had taken a route which might 
have led him as much to the south as to the north. On August 23 
Napoleon still entertained some hope, writing to Talleyrand: “If 
my fleet follows instructions, joins that of Brest, and enters the 
Channel, there is still time: I am master of England.”’**® On the 
morrow he made his decision—one so sudden and intuitive that 
much doubt has been expressed upon its spontaneity. No time 
was wasted on lamentations, orders being issued immediately for 
the Grand Army to be set in motion toward Germany.” The War 
of the Third Coalition had begun the moment the invasion proj- 
ect was relegated to the background. 

What was Napoleon’s reaction to the failure of the great proj- 

“ Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9118. 

“ Ibid., No. 9114. 

* August 22, 1805. Arch. Nat., AF IV 1196. 


* Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9117. 
° To Berthier, August 24, 1805. Ibid., No. 9128. 
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ect which had come so near realization? That the Emperor should 
have been glad about the admiral’s return to port, as Fournier, 
for example, would have us believe, is hardly reasonable. If he 
felt relieved, it was the relief of a man who had been under a great 
nervous strain and had finally discovered how matters stood. He 
had been forced to remain inactive while circumstances beyond 
his direct control were deciding the fate of his enterprises. If one 
studies the correspondence of the previous two months, one can- 
not help but appreciate how tremendously he was in earnest. 
Why should these numberless questions, orders, prayers, and ex- 
hortations to his admirals have been only a jumble of words? 
The letters to Decrés, Ganteaume, Villeneuve, and Talleyrand 
were certainly not intended for the Monitewr. Fournier’s con- 
tention, that the whole embarkation was only a pretext so that the 
French manifestoes could declare that the Emperor had been 
hindered in his great undertaking against England and was thus 
compelled to carry the war into Germany, does not hold water. 
For months there had been sufficient excuse for going to war with 
Austria without appearing to be the aggressor; why wait until 
that power had developed its maximum strength for resistance, 
if not for attack? Was Villeneuve’s dash for the Channel to be 
merely a pleasure trip? It seems impossible to find any rational 
explanation of the whole Napoleonic policy during the year 1805 
except that the descent was actually intended to take place in 
those trying days of August; and when one analyzes the diplo- 
macy of the period, one is impressed at every step with how close- 
ly it was related to the invasion project. Thus Talleyrand re- 
ceived direct reports on the state of the naval operations.” It is 
probable that he had his exact orders on what was to be done if 
Villeneuve’s fleet entered the Channel; the Prussian plan of 
guarantee, for example, might have been immediately accepted. 

Some authorities have expressed the conviction that Napo- 
leon’s anger at the conduct of Villeneuve was largely simulated ; 
that as the instructions of July 16 gave the admiral the alterna- 
tive of going to Cadiz if the situation were materially altered, the 


* The reports of a certain Aissand, probably a diplomatic or commercial agent 
at Coruna, were addressed directly to the minister of the exterior. Reports of 
August 10, 13,14. Arch. Nat., AF IV 1196. 
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Emperor must from the first have held in view the probability of 
this choice being made by the irresolute commander. That this 
was not the case is proven by the fact that both the Emperor and 
Decrés had forgotten this feature of Villeneuve’s instructions, 
and that the minister only discovered it in going through his 
papers on August 23. He immediately called his master’s atten- 
tion to this fact: 

There is an important point which I have just remembered and which 
I must recall to Your Majesty. It is that in going to Cadiz he [ Ville- 
neuve | bases himself on the instructions which Your Majesty gave him 
the 27 messidor [July 16]. Your Majesty ordered me to write to him at 
the same time that if he were obliged to go to Cadiz, he was to dispatch 
the divisions of Allemand and Gourdon on cruises."* 


Yet Villeneuve remained a convenient scapegoat, and his con- 
duct was indeed of a kind to merit strong condemnation. Even 
his friend, Decrés, found it difficult to defend him, though pro- 
testing that it was a case of a “téte perdu” and not of cowardice.” 
The fact that the admiral had turned back at a time when the 
British forces were again divided was unfortunate for him, for it 
was plain to everyone that a great opportunity had been missed, 
Napoleon’s resentment turned partly against Decrés, whom he 
suspected, on the evidence of Lauriston, of having concealed the 
knowledge of the admiral’s intention of going to Cadiz. The 
positiveness with which the minister had always asserted his “‘con- 
viction” of this fact gave color to this assumption, and Napoleon 
frankly accused him of having deceived him."* But Decrés loudly 
protested his innocence, citing numerous dispatches from Ville- 
neuve as evidence ;* and with this the Emperor was forced to con- 
tent himself. 

There has been some doubt expressed on the wisdom of Na- 
poleon’s naval policy during the year 1805. If the Emperor, say 
his critics, had adopted the English principle of the destruction 
of the enemy fleet, if his genius for combination had exerted itself 
to catch the British squadrons at a disadvantage instead of try- 

* Ibid., AF IV 1196. 

* Decrés to the Emperor, September 6, 1805. Zbid., AF IV 1196. 


* September 8, 1805. Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9190. 
* September 9, 1805. Arch. Nat., AF IV 1196. 
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ing to evade them, the result of the maritime campaigns of that 
year might have been entirely different. “If Napoleon,” declares 
Edouard Desbriére, “lost the empire of the sea, one can say that 
he never sought it, and, which must surprise us, that he applied 
to maritime war principles entirely opposed to those which he 
constantly put in practice in war upon land.” One is forced to 
agree with this contention, for in the year 1805 the naval opera- 
tions were no more than a means to an end, which was only indi- 
rectly connected with maritime supremacy. Napoleon, in so 
many respects the disciple of Raynal, may have taken to heart 
the master’s dictum: 

The domination of the Continent may depend entirely on the talent of 
a single individual; it may pass away in a moment. Seapower, however, 
based on the active interest of all the subjects of a state, tends to grow 
continually, especially when encouraged by a national constitution; it can 
only be brought to an end by an invasion.” 


This might explain the Corsican’s lack of faith in any single na- 
val victory and his persistence in the project of descent. Even 
after the war upon the Continent had been decided upon, it was 
not given up; and if Villeneuve’s fleet had not found its grave at 
Trafalgar, it is possible that the following year would have seen 
a renewal of the plan. The flotilla was left in excellent order at 
Boulogne, the details being minutely set down in an imperial de- 
cree of August 27. Thirty thousand men under Marshal Brune 
remained to guard the “iron coast,” which might have become 
the permanent headquarters of the Grand Army after its cam- 
paign in Germany. 

With the failure of the great project and the launching of the 
Continental coalition against him, the part played by the Prus- 
sian alliance in Napoleon’s political system became a very dif- 
ferent one. The great North German power was now expected 
to take an offensive instead of a defensive réle. A Continental 
peace no longer entered into the Emperor’s calculations, for it 
could only lead to a limitation of his orbit at a time when he de- 


* Edouard Desbriére, La campagne maritime de 1805 (Paris, 1897), p. 226. 


* Theodor Bitterauf, Zur Enstehungsgeschichte des Bonapartismus (Mun- 
chen, 1915), p. 14. 
* Arch. Nat., AF IV 1196. 
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sired its expansion in order to regain the prestige lost in the de- 
scent fiasco. Prussia must serve as his outpost against Russia, 
menace Austria from the northeast, and protect Hanover against 
the English and Swedes. To gain the court of Berlin to such an 
arrangement, Napoleon sent Duroc to the Prussian capital with 
final proposals for an alliance which would identify Frederic 
William with his war system, while omitting the guarantees that 
monarch had so urgently demanded. But the Prussian was cer- 
tain to reject any combination which was not based upon the 
maintenance of peace, and the negotiations were doomed to fail- 
ure. 

With the decision for a war upon the Continent, the réle of the 
army of Hanover also took on a different character. On August 
22, when Napoleon still hoped that Villeneuve would appear in 
the Channel, he had written to Talleyrand that the wavering 
elector of Bavaria should be offered the support of the army of 
Hanover and an additional corps of 20,000 men if Austria should 
declare war.®? From this one can conclude with certainty that 
Bernadotte’s corps was originally destined to combine with the 
Bavarians and the troops remaining in France as an army of ob- 
servation against Austria while the descent project was being 
carried out.°° Now the projected retirement to France became a 
ruse of the greatest importance to convince the enemy that Na- 
poleon did not intend to remove the Grand Army from the coast. 
The overwhelming success of the campaign in South Germany 
can in large part be ascribed to its effectiveness. 

It was the plan of the descent upon England alone which saved 
Austria in the late spring and summer of 1805; only as a matter 
of second choice did Napoleon finally decide to “fight England in 
Germany.” The disaster of Trafalgar further emphasized the 
expansive tendencies of France upon the Continent. Operation 
in fleets was no longer possible, and the French definitely re- 


” Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9104. 


* What Napoleon probably did not consider sufficiently was that the Bavarians 
lacked the courage to contemplate fighting Austria with the Grand Army en- 
gaged in Britain. Thus, when the rumor reached Munich that the French had em- 
barked at Boulogne, the elector hurried to the French minister, Otto, then in his 
box at the theater, and seemed on the point of throwing over the alliance. Otto to 
Talleyrand, 5 fructidor an XIII (August 24, 1805). A. E., Baviére 181, No. 148. 
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nounced any idea of controlling even part of the seas for a lim- 
ited time. Napoleon was placed in the vicious circle which even- 
tually led to his ruin. In order to equalize the inevitable advan- 
tage of his enemy on the seas and in the colonies, he was forced to 
keep on the offensive upon the Continent; but as the tentacles of 
his power spread over Europe, they provided the bases for fur- 
ther coalitions until the magnificent edifice he had built up col- 
lapsed as of its own weight. 
Haro.p C. Deutscu 
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POLISH HISTORICAL WRITING 
I 


OT only history in the sense of res gestae, but also history 
in the sense of the narrative of events, must be held to 
be the product of a multiplicity of forces. For this rea- 

son a wide diversity of writings appears, and as a rule these come 
to line up in “schools” of historians. It is not surprising that 
this should be even truer of Poland than of most other lands, and 
the business of this paper will be to open for English readers the 
way to look deeper into what has happened. 

We have, in the case of Poland, to do with several periods of 
historical writings, as follows: 

1. The ecclesiastical, covering the first five hundred years of 
the recorded life of the people, in which the great figure is that 
of John Dtugosz, canon of Cracow. 

2. That of Reformation efforts and their resulting opposition, 
ending with the triumph of the Jesuit Order, and an unfortunate 
lapse of all intellectual activity. In this century the narrative of 
events is often highly influenced by the tremendous dynamic of 
party enthusiasm. 

3. A subsequent period of twilight, in which endless volumes 
were written, of no scientific value—words, words, words. 

4. The age of rationalism, as we call it—coming somewhat 
later in Poland than in France, and as the result of a mighty 
struggle. The hero of this conflict, the Piarist father, Stanislas 
Konarski, had drunk deeply at the thought-springs of Locke 
and Rollin and Montesquieu: and he labored to put what he had 
won at the disposal of his younger contemporaries. Among these 
appears Naruszewicz, first proper historian of his people. 

5. The nerve-racking time of the Partitions—a generation 
spiritually far superior to what had gone before, but unable to 
show anything for it owing to the violence done by the three 
neighboring empires. A few splendid figures stand out, and much 
of value is written: from the first study of Staszic to the wholly 
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different type of approach of the romantic Lelewel, contem- 
porary of Mickiewicz and the other great “bards.” 

Here for a time it looks as if everyone is his own historian, and 
neither rhyme nor reascn prevails. Feelings have right of way, 
and there is no objective standard of values at all. Instead, one 
has the fine defiance of the powers that do not blush in prophesy- 
ing for all the submerged peoples of Central Europe impending 
dissolution. 

6. That of the “scientific” reaction—the “sixties” begin it, 
when Prussia enters on her pathway of conquest, and on the 
other hand Poland fails miserably in her effort (in ’63) against 
Russia. The philosophy of Darwinism is followed by the hard- 
headed positivism of Comte. Theory follows on fact to prove to 
mankind the futility of hopes and affections and aspirations. 
Even the Catholic faith, that last citadel of patriotic trust, is 
assailed. And with the onward march of the rationalizers who 
claim that whatever is is right, the Cracow school of historians 
falls into line, passing all bounds in smiting their breasts and cry- 
ing out in their concern “peccavimus!”’ These writers, whom one 
may call the confessional group, were three—Kalinka, Szujski, 
and Bobrzynski. 

7. A reaction was inevitable; and that not only in the nar- 
rower world of the historian proper but, as already indicated, in 
the outside world of speech and action. It was headed by the 
Warsaw professor, Korzon; and with variations it has lasted till 
our own time. Next to the leader has stood until two years ago 
the veteran Smolenski, to whose little manual on Polish historical 
writing these paragraphs owe much. The younger generation, in 
so far as it has survived the war, is at work in the spirit of these 
two masters: resolved neither to close their eyes to the weaknesses 
of their own kith and kin nor to gloss over the crimes committed 
against subject peoples in Europe by the old order—now hap- 
pily ended. Of their work and the difficulties they have to en- 
counter, something will be said below. 

We must now proceed to examine closer a few of the outstand- 
ing writers of history in Poland, passing over, for lack of space, 
a shoal of smaller fry. Be it observed at the outset that nothing 
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like an exhaustive or authoritative account can be given of any- 
one in the limits of a single paper. 


II 


The early ages of Polish history reveal a succession of monkish 
annalists, who compiled textbooks for their budding priesthood, 
until the official chronicler of Casimir the Great, founder of the 
university of Cracow, set himself to write the first memoirs of 
his nation. But a century was to pass before a son of that univer- 
sity, John Dtugosz, secretary to the mighty cardinal and states- 
man, Olesnicki, the Wolsey of Poland, acceded to the latter’s ad- 
monitions and began his colossal task 
of writing the history of Poland and of the other nations bordering on 
her, of revealing things accomplished in peace and in war: in order to 
recover the memory of great men from their ashes, long since dead and 
covered with shades, and so to proclaim their doings to all who read and 
listen. 


The industry of the man in assembling his sources of informa- 
tion was astonishing. With a curiosity worthy of the Father of 
history himself, he searched Polish, German, and Russian annals, 
visited churches, bookshops, monasteries, and other haunts where 
records might lurk, and drew from them all for his purpose. But 
he did more. Far as he is from measuring up to the standards of 
present-day criticism, he nevertheless showed the instincts of a 
reasoning judge of men and affairs, at least so far as his intense 
loyalty to his church and his land would allow him. Of course 
there is the usual credulity of the medieval mind in regard to 
story and legend, in believing in wonders and rumors of the same, 
or in interpreting events to suit his taste. He makes mistakes in 
facts, and at times adapts them for his purpose, leaving out 
what did not suit him. Dlugosz did not write sine studio et ira 
as Tacitus demanded—how many historians have achieved this 
in our own day !—yet there is in his work one significant factor, 
the effort to discern the working of cause and effect. True, there 
is more theology than science, and Heaven plays much too large 
a part in the dealing out to men rewards and punishments. Yet 
he reasons well, that the way of the transgressor is hard, that the 
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evil deeds of the fathers are visited on the children, and that the 
just shall inherit the earth. The work was written in worthy 
Latin style and brought the story of Poland’s doings down to 
his own day. It remained for three hundred years the best ac- 
count known in the land. 

To the wisdom of Dtugosz in prefixing to his work a lengthy 
survey of the geography of the Polish lands we owe a great debt. 
It is to him that we owe the great description of the battle of 
Tannenberg. What a pity that he deliberately suppressed the 
fact that Lithuania was largely Orthodox in its faith when the 
union of the two lands gave the Catholic church a much better 
chance to evangelize “the heathen”! Faults there were, but the 
history was to be for generations a mine of knowledge from which 
many took treasure, not always admitting their debts. Only when 
the Jesuits forbade a new edition being completed one hundred 
and fifty years after his death was the light of his monumental 
achievement dimmed for a time. But what could not appear in 
Poland was then published in Leipzig, and before long Dtugosz 
came into his own again. 

His example spurred others to follow on and to bring up to 
date the work thus begun. The work of Mathew of Miechow, 
appearing in Latin, was soon translated into German, and a few 
years later into Polish—a significant indication of the spirit of 
the sixteenth century. No less interesting is the fact that for 
the first time a scientific work fell foul of the powers that be, not 
ecclesiastical but political, and came under the ban of the censor. 
A sad earnest this of what was later to come all over Europe! 

The Reformation period was one of turmoil in Poland. This 
was due to the religious conflicts, with which social and economic 
matters were bound up; but it was also due to the presence of 
the armies of Islam all along her southern borders. To this latter 
fact, and the consequent appeals of the papacy for a united 
Christendom (meaning a Catholic one!) against the Crescent, 
may be ascribed in part the holding of the nation in the end to its 
original faith. During the fifty years which succeeded the first 
challenge of Luther, men were too busy pleading this or that 
cause, were far too much engaged in evangelization, to make of 
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history anything else than a cudgel to beat their opponents with. 
There are, however, some exceptions. 

Among these the secretary to Bishop Tomicki of Cracow must 
take first place: Stanislas Gorski, whose great industry brought 
together twenty-seven volumes of source materials, letters, re- 
scripts, and instructions, issued by the king’s chancery during 
his generation—a mine of information these “’Tomiciana,” the 
more so as the editor provided them with a running commentary 
of his own. Worthy of mention, too, is the work of the versatile 
Starowolski, famed chiefly for his booklets written for the out- 
side world. His efforts to set forth things fearlessly, as they were, 
met with little sympathy, or rather with hostility ; so he turned to 
biography, statistics, or the gentle art of collecting epitaphs and 
other curiosa. His courage and readiness of wit are attested by 
his famous remark to the Swedish conqueror in the cathedral at 
Cracow, at whose overconfidence he leveled the dictum: Fortuna 
mutabilis, Deus mirabilis! 

For the rest, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are a 
wilderness, providing only raw materials for the historian—the 
former offering a wealth of correspondence of some of the great- 
est men of the age, with John Zamoyski as the chief figure ; while 
in the latter we are deluged with memoirs, of which those of Pasek 
are the most informing. History is being made or marred at will, 
but there is none being written. Nor does anything appear of 
note until the masterpiece of Konarski descends on the public like 
a bombshell, not as a history and yet containing the essentials of 
historical writing. Effective Counsels, published from 1760 to 
1763, tore aside the veil of the past two centuries of misrule and 
anarchy in the land, and proposed a remedy. With the corona- 
tion of the Last King, Stanislas August, the enlightenment really 
began, and it was only a question of time till the voice of the his- 
torian would be raised again. 


III 
The task fell to a Jesuit father, Adam Naruszewicz, bishop of 


Smolensk, whose interest in historical studies was well known in 
court circles from his translation of Tacitus. So too, when, at 
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one of the Thursday Dinners, the king proposed to his guests a 
united effort to produce a series of worthy biographies of the 
nation’s heroes, Naruszewicz responded with a monograph on the 
great Chodkiewicz, which easily stood out from all the others. 
To show his pleasure, Stanislas now turned to the bishop with the 
request that he undertake a comprehensive history of the Polish 
people. The latter, nothing loath, at once retired to the country 
to plan the work, knowing that he had a tremendous undertaking 
before him. 

After four years of silence he sent some verses to the king, 
Voices of the Dead, in which the main tendencies of his work are 
indicated. He arraigns those who have flattered themselves that 
Poland’s misfortunes have come upon her from foreign oppres- 
sors, and bids his compatriots seek the causes of their ills in their 
own shortcomings, especially in their own craze for liberty. Like 
his distinguished fellow-Jesuit long before him, Peter Skarga, 
he came out as champion of strong monarchical government, 
something anomalous enough in the Age of Reason, though justi- 
fied in Poland, as we shall see. A pity that he concluded with a 
panegyric of the savant-ruler, Stanislas, as the coming Father 
of his Country! 

The History of the Polish Nation from the Coming of Christi- 
anity began to appear two years later, in 1780. Only six volumes 
were completed in as many years, bringing the story down to the 
end of the fourteenth century. (An introductory volume to the 
whole was published a generation later.) The work was ambitious 
enough, but its execution justified the aims of the author. These 
were in brief four: (1) a careful assembling of materials, (2) 
sane criticism of the same, (3) easy and orderly arrangement, 
and (4) a style that flows, smooth, serious, and splendid! 

A host of helpers was set to assist in the first task, for Narus- 
zewicz had caught the spirit of the age, and saw in history more 
than just affairs of state. The customs and character of the peo- 
ple, its relations with its neighbors, and the pageant of its own 
daily living—“coronations, court practice, weddings, funerals 
and games, fashions in dress and architecture, arts and crafts, 
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agriculture, commerce and public order”—all this was included 
in the picture he sought to give, all this was grist to his mill. 

It is a pity that the bishop could not rise to a better arrange- 
ment of his materials than the chronological. Nothing hampered 
his treatment more than just this. The result was that, while the 
tale of rulers and ruling occupies the main channel of narrative, 
many of the very best things are tucked away in footnotes or 
other comments. The style itself was worthy of its subject, flow- 
ing and not involved, though at the same time proceeding with 
Latin stateliness. It was, however, in his understanding of the 
function of criticism that Naruszewicz showed his true place in 
the company of Polish historians. “To investigate the causes, and 
to evaluate the results,” “to distinguish appearance from real- 
ity”—these were two of his dogmas. Prelate though he was, 
Naruszewicz has gone far in emancipating himself from much of 
what governed the movements of Diugosz. He seeks for the natu- 
ral explanation of phenomena, scouting the miraculous. He is 
aware of the sequence of events in a whole, and searches out the 
elements which go to make progress or the opposite. Legends 
are legends ; they are not mistaken for history. The proper place 
is assigned to Providence in human dealings, but rationalism is 
at work “proving all things.” 

It is interesting to observe how this bishop condemns all inter- 
fering on the part of the Vatican in political matters, regarding 
this as a “grave misfortune both for the nation concerned and 
for the Vatican itself!’ So, too, his concern for a high sense of 
civic rights and responsibilities is the finest thing about the man. 
Of special note is his emphasis on discipline and obedience, not 
surprising in a man who had seen the disrupting influence of too 
much liberty in his own day. And from this it is only a step to 
his advocacy of the hereditary monarchy, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. This was, of course, in controversion to the “re- 
publican” views of the day, led by Wielhorski, the Polish Rous- 
seau, who saw disaster for Poland in departing from the primeval 
democratic status of the Golden Age. Yet the Jesuit father had 
the support of the two ablest public spirits of his day: the educa- 
tional reformer Koltataj and that prince of social apostles, Stan- 
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islas Staszic. They all knew that France and America might need 
one thing but that Poland needed another. One man’s meat is 
often the poison of another. 

Thus, for the first time under royal patronage, a piece of work 
was done in Poland that marks a great milestone in the develop- 
ment of historical writing. It is a suitable coping stone to the 
different enterprises to be noted at the time, following lines simi- 
lar to those of the Encyclopedists in France: begun half a cen- 
tury before by Konarski and the Piarist fathers with their 
Volumina Legum, and continued by a bevy of new workers. The 
broad field of human needs and aspirations furnished them with 
plenty of material, the bettering of all conditions of living their 
goal. This was what Naruszewicz wanted. Quoting Cicero, he 
says: “History as lux veritatis et testis temporum should speak 
to men, teaching them and making their way straight!” And the 
purpose of the Society of Friends of Science, formed not long 
after in Warsaw with Albertrandi the Encyclopedist and Staszic 
as its two first presidents, was to continue this work. The times 
were troublous enough when they published their prospectus for 
a complete history of Poland in 1809; yet they went bravely to 
work. Meantime, other forces were also mustering, and things 
broke very differently from what men planned. Not Warsaw, 
but the distant city of Vilna, was to lead the van; not enlighten- 
ment and reason, but romance and the play of the emotions. 

The year in which appeared the sixth volume of Naruszewicz’ 
work, saw the birth in Warsaw of a lad who was to sound a new 
note and initiate a new temper in Polish letters. As a student a 
model of tireless research, as a writer a marvel of versatility, as a 
teacher the inspiration and support of his pupils, Joachim 
Lelewel was to play the part of an apostle of national liberties 
and a model of world scholarship. Under the patronage of Czar 
Alexander the promise of better things for Poland seemed se- 
cure, and the enthusiasm with which professors and students 
toiled in the University of Vilna knew no bounds. The Sniadecki 
brothers in science, Slowacki and Poczobut in letters, Groddeck 
in philology, were the leading lights of the circle Lelewel joined ; 
and their work was beginning to bear fruits when, under Novo- 
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siltsov, the reaction set relentlessly in, later to be spread out over 
all Russia by Uvarov. Followed the years of exile after 1831 
with their disappointments and their bitter poverty, spent in 
further work in Brussels. Never did a man incorporate in him- 
self the yearning of his age more than he, and seldom has man 
suffered more. 

Known already as a young professor for his faith in Rousseau, 
for his faith in the common man, for his views about the happy 
conditions under which men lived in the far off days, 

The earth and every common sight 


To him did seem, 
Appareled in celestial light, 


and it was the shades of the prison-house closing about the mod- 
ern world that made him unhappy. Like Dostoyevsky and others 
later in Russia, Lelewel saw a menace to pristine Polish virtues 
when the institutional life of Western Europe began to make it- 
self felt—leading on to tyranny of class and to despotism. He 
was as sure that this was the seed of disruption in Poland as his 
pupil Wisniewski was that Latin culture had stifled from the be- 
ginning the true Slavonic muse of the Poles. ““The Polish muse 
appeared only in 1820,” he averred, which means with the ripen- 
ing of the Romantic movement in Vilna under Mickiewicz and 
others. Needless to say, such a point of view was bound to make 
Lelewel a marked, not to say branded, man in Europe. Not only 
by outsiders, but even by his own fellow-exiles of the Emigration, 
he was considered a Jacobin, i.e., in the parlance of 1920 a “bol- : 
shevik,” a demagogue, and a revolutionary. 

This crusading spirit was not, however, the whole Lelewel. It 
was because he saw the worth of the man that Adam Czartoryski 
got hold of him in 1808 when he was delving in the vagaries of 
what now would be called “anthropology,” and laid on him the 
duty of “turning to the study of history from its philosophic 
side, and becoming a historian—a thing none of us Poles has been 
yet!” The Prince did not mistake his man. Lelewel’s work made 
him for his nation the supreme authority in his field for half a 
century. Not only did his study of every nook and cranny of 
Poland’s past add as the years went on to his erudition ; but his 
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treatises on other subjects such as libraries, such as the Life of 
Ancient India and the variety of papers written as adjuncts to 
his university lectures, astonished his fellows. ““He created a new 
approach to Polish history,” deserving the rapturous tribute 
paid him in heroic couplets by his pupil Mickiewicz: 

Impatient thou, that history’s tales should lie, 

And knowing well the truth from tomes to buy ; 


The toils of learning are not new to thee, 
Nor yet the gains that brings each busy day! 


The crash came, the scholar became a fugitive, compelled for 
a time to be a propagandist. Then he settled to his proper task 
again, producing two works on the Numismatics of the Middle 
Ages and the Geography of the Ancient World (in French), 
which won the recognition of Humboldt. His parallel history of 
Spain and Poland was translated again and again, and his Polish 
History Told for Children went through nine editions. (‘The 
French edition of this latter, to which were added other papers 
making a huge volume of one thousand and more pages, appeared 
in 1844.) When an enterprising publisher in Poznan got his nu- 
merous writing together in the forties for a standard edition, it 
totaled eighteen volumes. 

Lelewel was analytical rather than synthetical in his treatment 
of historical materials. His mind did not rise to grasp remoter 
unities, perhaps because he seemed to “care” too much. To him, 
as to many another—Carlyle, for example— 


The burden and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 


was a terrible reality. He had no time to be an artist; the search 
for beauty, whether in his style or his living, seemed to be crowded 
out by brutal demands of the visible world. 

He lived to reap where he had sown. Two years after his great 
pupil had delivered the notable Sorbonne lectures on Slavonic 
literature wrbi et orbi, pleading for a place in the sun for the 
hitherto overlooked peoples of Eastern Europe, Lelewel himself 
subscribed to the extravaganza form of Messianic thinking: 
which saw in all Poland had done nothing but good, and held both 
her ideals and her way of achieving to be without blemish. It 
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meant that she alone of all European nations was truly Chris- 
tian! 

Fantastic as this sounds, one should not condemn it out of 
hand, but remember that those were the palmiest days of the Holy 
Alliance with Metternich at the helm; that it was against this 
monstrum that the Monroe Doctrine was promulgated in the new 
world, and that only four years later the “breath of spring” was 
to come with the risings of 1848. There is here the same inarticu- 
late pain at the “tears in things,” as moves through the pages of 
Les Misérables, that incomparable picture of the Bourbon resto- 
ration in France. The generation-long struggle of the freed con- 
vict Jean Valjean with the police system in the form of Inspector 
Javert is an allegory of what was already going on in Eastern 
Europe. 

At bottom, Lelewel had in him the spirit of Young Europe, 
whose standard was raised by Mazzini in 1831, the spirit of 
Shelley and Pushkin, that of Owen and von Stein. The French 
Revolution had got side-tracked ; Napoleonism had hypnotized 
men; the phantom of glory by conquest had driven the ideals of 
liberation out of their minds. But they could not die, and all the 
Sturm und Drang of the revolt of Romance was reflected in the 
soul of this Polish historian, finding expression all too inadequate 
in his work. A great contrast this to the even tenor of the life 
lived by his Jesuit predecessor! Truly did the French epigram- 
matist sum things up in these cryptic words: “Life is a comedy 
for those who think, but a tragedy for those who feel!” 


IV 


It would be strange—nay, even unfortunate—if such an advo- 
cate and crusader as Lelewel awakened no response or protest. 
Different ones entered the lists to challenge his position: Wro- 
blewski to defend the nobility, Hoffman the monarchical prin- 
ciple, Dzieduszycki the injured papacy and the church. To the 
last-named, trained in the schools of the Jesuits, it was the inter- 
est of Poland in the ideas and ideals of the Reformation that 
brought on her downfall. The only safety then lay in uprooting 
heresies. T'o this view vigorous replies in turn were not lacking, 
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and that from Catholic sources: Lukaszewicz placing the de- 
cline of Poland with her rejection of the Reformation point of 
view, Krzyzanowski laying the whole misfortune on the Jesuits 
themselves. One has here not a very different situation from that 
of the sixteenth century, in that most of what is written reveals 
“more heat than light”; and it was not until the late sixties that 
something like a sober and considered effort emerged to treat 
properly the distant and nearer past. 

The insurrection of 1863, that last valiant effort of the Ro- 
mantic spirit, ended in gloom and darkness. It was as if the end 
had come, and ruin was staring the nation in the face: the more 
so as Prussia was being guided by Bismarck from strength to 
strength until her king was crowned German Emperor at Ver- 
sailles. It was natural that a wave of realism should set in by way 
of reaction, and it was caught by the winds of Darwinism and the 
positivist philosophy. What chance, men argued, had the weaker 
to survive ; of what use were hopes and faith and sentiment, in the 
face of cold force and calculated facts! Why not admit that life 
is at best a delusion, accept the inevitable, and make the best of 
things. Is not half a loaf better than no bread? Is not a living 
dog better than a dead lion? 

The granting by Austria of far-reaching autonomy to the 
provinces of Galicia in 1870 came as a relief. Already, the year 
before, a chair of Polish history was established in the University 
of Cracow. So, too, in 1872 there was founded in the same city 
the Academy of Sciences, now a national institution. As first oc- 
cupant of the chair, and at the same time secretary of the Acad- 
emy, there came to the fore, Joseph Szujski, whose history of 
Poland was known and who had thrown a bomb into the works 
in 1867 with a slender pamphlet, Some Truths To Ponder On, in 
which the whole action of 63 was exposed and condemned as a 
piece of political unwisdom. A storm broke; and out of the con- 
troversy that followed between the “Stanczyks,” as the Conserva- 
tive group around Szujski came to be called, and the injured 
exile “patriots,” who did not hesitate to brand their critics as 
“extinguishers of national loyalties,” there grew up the famous 
Cracow school of historians. Once more the ancient university 
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assumed its role as the center of cultural life for the people, shar- 
ing with Lwoff what not even the now fast developing capital city 
of Warsaw is likely to take from it. At Lwoff the pen of Father 
Valerian Kalinka was already busy on important contributions 
to historical knowledge, especially in the field of the pre-Parti- 
tion period. From the two universities there began to issue a 
stream of studies, embracing all periods and every side of the na- 
tional past. More especially did the days when Poland was emerg- 
ing from the dark ages become the object of fresh searchings, 
but even such a subject as the economic history of the Reforma- 
tion age was not neglected. It was to be expected that many 
rushed into print who were in no way fit to add to the stores of 
human knowledge. Few had been trained at all in proper meth- 
ods of historical research, and only such can really succeed. Po- 
land had for generations possessed no facilities for training her 
students, so that very uneven results were obtained. More than 
that, the archives of the three partitioning empires were closed 
to them, as was also that of the Vatican, where much of the most 
necessary materials for the investigation were known to lie. 
There was yet another difficulty—that of political leanings 
and commitments. The ultimate worth of the work turned out 
by the Cracow school was seriously called in question by the ac- 





tive participation of many of its members in some form of Aus- 
trian public life. This mattered less where the period under con- 
sideration was a remote one; but in proportion as it drew nearer 
our own day, the value of the judgments offered was vitiated. 

It was to Szujski that the réle of leader fell. His view of his 
task, by way of contrast with that of the Romantics, was put in 
these words: 

History employed only as a stimulus to national feelings, as a band- 
age for open wounds, as a relict of by-gone glory, would be suicidal. 
History is a surgeon for the fallen warrior, not a nurse for the spoiled 


child; a seer calling men to do penance for ancient sins, not an artist 
painting the glories of home and nation. 


As Szujski saw it, only the truth could bring healing and new 
life to any generation—truth won by hard toil, and based on an 
unsparing analysis of all available data. The business, then, of 
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the historian was above all to lay bare the tissue of cause and ef- 
fect which might bring on such a disaster as the Partitions. What 
the verses of Naruszewicz suggested was now to be proclaimed 
from the housetops. Poland had first, last, and always to thank 
her own sins and weaknesses for her humiliation! 

Each of the three foremost apostles of this view had his own pet 
scapegoat for this national crime. Szujski believed firmly with 
the Romantics in the high mission of Poland, a double one serv- 
ing both the West and the East; but he saw how unworthy was 
her stewardship, chiefly for lack of order in the land, of organized 
forces, material and spiritual, for her lack of unity and discipline 
in high places, for the anarchy and bickerings of the nobility. 
All this wrecked the ship of state, when loyalty to the throne and 
the reigning monarch would have saved everything. With the 
State went, in Szujski’s mind, the Church. Loyalty to Catholi- 
cism was for him part and parcel of the discipline of patriotism. 
This went so far that in twenty years the man who did not hesitate 
to criticize the papacy for grievous indifference, and the Jesuits 
for a host of crimes, came to perform a complete volte-face. One 
wonders whether it was the proximity of Vienna and the Hofburg 
that helped him in this direction. 

As for Father Kalinka, his unfinished work, published in 1880 
as The Four-Year Diet, set a new standard of careful and coura- 
geous criticism. Priest of the church as he was, he did not hesi- 
tate to stand firmly by the group of leaders, with the “Family” 
i.e., the Czartoryskis, at their head, who abetted King Stanislas, 
notoriously a freethinker and rationalist, in his efforts to get 
the house of state in order, even though under Russian overlord- 
ship. This meant round condemnation, with evidence backing it, 
for the “Reformers,” the magnates led by the Potockis, who were 
the obstructionists of the generation, seeking in Berlin for sup- 
port to offset the influence of St. Petersburg. As a member of the 
Resurrectionist Order, Kalinka was opposed everywhere and al- 
ways to appeals to violence and blood in order to right evils of 
whatever nature. Nor did he flinch here, though the “Family” 
had won the name of traitors for themselves in the accepted read- 
ing of history. 
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But Kalinka stands out as the champion of the Constitution of 
the Third of May, which meant so much to him as a political 
credo, as proof of the soundness of the national instincts, that he 
passed over in his work almost every other side of the history of 
the day. This omission, which was interpreted by some as 
amounting to an admission of unfitness in social, cultural, and 
economic fields, together with the obvious tendency of the writer 
to view his task too much in the light of the Partitions as a great 
event, drew from the Warsaw publicist, Tadeusz Korzon, the 
notable work, in three volumes, Internal History of Poland in 
the Reign of Stanislas Augustus, at once a supplement and a cor- 
rection of Kalinka’s study. Here at last the quiet, constructive, 
but far-reaching work of the “Reformers” was given due valu- 
ation, the group that owed much of its inspiration to that prince 
among men, the Piarist educational leader, Stanislas Konarski. 
Evidence of unusual progress along many lines was deduced. 
From law courts to school, from commerce and industry to re- 
search and town-planning, advance was shown all along the line 
of national needs. A challenge this to the reason and chivalry of 
Europe, a vindication of Poland’s right to live as an independent 
state, a proof that the years of leanness in things spiritual and 
cultural are gone, and a new time has broken. Nor should one 
omit to mention the biography of Kosciuszko, published in the 
centenary year of the Insurrection, 1894, the finest thing of its 
kind to date as a life-study, and one that set a new tone for the 
estimation of the great men of the national past. 

It was, however, the third member of the group, the still living 
and active octogenarian, Michael Bobrzynski, who carried the 
banner of criticism and self-arraignment farthest. Not so much 
the historian as the lawyer and the politician appears in Outlines 
of Polish History (two vols., 1879), which has been called “an 
indictment of men and periods.” Upon this book then fell the 
loudest of protests. 

Bobrzynski, who later on became governor of Galicia, a high 
official in the Austrian empire, held one thing to be vital—a 
strong government. All else was of small account, and whatever 
hindered the workings of such a government was anathema. One 
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can easily conjecture what he would have to say of his country’s 
story from the days of John Sobieski on, of the kings who 
couldn’t rule, of the leaders in church and state who were power- 
less to enforce any kind of discipline. For him religious tolerance 
was no less harmful than the excessive “constitutionalism” of 
kings who were called of Heaven to bid for and exercise absolute 
power and did not do it. 


It is a mistake to think that republicanism is synonymous with liberty 
and national happiness, while absolute monarchy means subjection and 
oppression. Rather may a people under an absolute monarchy wisely ex- 
ercised feel itself free and fortunate; whereas in a republic, if violent and 
spoiled fellows are at the helm, the worst evil and oppression can prevail. 


Praising the early patriarchism of the Slavonic peoples, the 
author may well have had in mind the similar relation on which 
Francis Joseph prided himself on a vaster scale—‘der Vater 
seiner Volker”—and in general the benevolent (sic!) despotism 
of the Habsburgs. There were those who did not flinch from the 
assertion that his work had been “inspired” from the highest 
sources. Be that as it may, the views expressed savored too much 
of fine theory on the one hand and of Byzantinism on the other: 
the latter if only for this, that with all his loyalty to his Church, 
he made it virtually the handmaid of the State. 

All the same, Bobrzynski has been consistent. In 1927, half a 
century after the work first appeared, he has dared to republish 
his Outlines without serious alterations. He who declared of old 
that the cult of civil liberties had been a nuisance to Poland—not 
to say a curse—and that “there are higher laws, prescribed by 
God, for the life and growth of nations,” has now made his con- 
tribution to the efforts begun in May, 1926, by the Pilsudski 
party to strengthen the organs of control in the land and to con- 
solidate the public opinion on which it must rest. No small sensa- 
tion has been caused by this. 

For the moment we can only reserve judgment. Just as, too, 
any effort to pass on the merits and demerits of the work of living 
historians ought to be deferred. One figure, just deceased, must, 
however, be mentioned—that of Ladislas Smolenski, for years 
senior professor in the rehabilitated University of Warsaw. Tak- 
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ing up the mantle of Korzon, he seemed to be called to complete 
the work of Kalinka; yet the spirit of the man was closer to ra- 
tionalism. Here with the eighteenth century minds he was most 
at home, and the generation now working owes him much. 


In the Slavonic Review for March, 1924, Dr. Feldmann has 
given a most useful bibliography, in which are listed the works 
of those still at their tasks, from the veteran Balcer to the young- 
est of Ph.D.’s. It will be the task of the next generation, from a 
better perspective than we can command, to estimate and analyze 
the rich treasures here indicated. 

Wii J. Rose 


DartmovutH CoLLece 








RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES AT 
THE TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR 


N SEPTEMBER, 1863, when over the North American Un- 
ion, shaken to its very foundations by the Civil War, there 
hung the danger of a change from the unofficial foreign sup- 

port of the separatist movement into open intervention on the part 
of England and France for the purpose of dissolving the political 
union of the United States, a dramatic incident arose attracting 
to itself to this day the attention not only of historians but also 
of the general public, with all the force of one of the most bril- 
liant, and at the same time least cleared up, of episodes in the 
history of international politics. 

On September 11 a Russian squadron under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Popov, and on September 24 another under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Lesovsky, appeared, the former in 
San Francisco and the latter in New York, “with alleged sealed 
instructions,” remarks the most recent American writer, “to as- 
sist the Union should Great Britain and France take hostile ac- 
ae The content, and even the existence, of the ‘sealed 
instructions’ remains doubtful. But in the United States the 
visits were hailed with grateful rejoicing as a clear indication 
that at least one Power of Europe, and that one an old friend, 
was prepared to stand by the Union.””* 

It is now possible to illuminate this half-legendary episode, 
partly by means of little-known, and partly by heretofore un- 
published documents from the archives of the Russian ministries 
of foreign affairs and the marine. In order that these documents 
shall be correctly understood and shall lead the reader to a true 
appraisal of the events, it is necessary in the first place to charac- 
terize the international political situation out of which grew both 
these events and the archival-historical memorials related to 
them.’ 


1F, L. Schuman, American Policy towards Russia since 1917 (New York, 1928), 
pp. 19-20. 

* Possibly strangely, it seems that the Russian author of this article was un- 
aware of the late Professor Frank A. Golder’s prior and excellent research on this 
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This situation was determined, first of all, by the ruling posi- 
tion occupied in world politics by England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and by the extraordinarily energetic ac- 
tivity of British diplomacy in the direction of the most extensive 
weakening of all its rivals in every part of the terrestrial globe. 
After the destruction of the revolutionary France of Napoleon I, 
it was Russia’s turn; and the Crimean War set an end to the 
nightmare of Russian preponderance in the Near East. The 
rapid rapprochement of France with Russia, however, robbed the 
attainment of the English program to the full extent with which 
Palmerston, starting the coalition war against Russia, had for- 
mulated it. 

My beau ideal [ sic] of the war which is about to begin with Russia is 
as follows: Aland and Finland restored to Sweden. Some of the German 
provinces of Russia on the Baltic ceded to Prussia. A substantive King- 
dom of Poland re-established as a barrier between Germany and Russia. 
Wallachia and Moldavia and the mouths of the Danube given to Austria. 
Lombardy and Venice set free of Austrian rule, and either made inde- 
pendent States or incorporated with Piedmont. The Crimea, Circassia, 
and Georgia wrested from Russia, the Crimea and Georgia given to Tur- 
key, and Circassia either independent or connected with the Sultan as 
Suzerain.*® 


Started at the time of the Congress of Paris, the Franco-Rus- 
sian rapprochement was crowned in 1859 by a political agree- 
ment of mutual assistance for the securing of a re-examination 
of the treaties of 1815 and 1856; and thus the vice-chancellor, 
Prince Gorchakov, was able to speak in August, 1862, in an in- 
structional survey of contemporary politics, concerning “‘notre 
entente avec la France,” and even of the existence of an “alli- 
ance” between Russia and France. 


subject, which appeared under the title of “The Russian Fleet and the Civil War” 
in the American Historical Review, XX (1915), 801-12. Mr. Golder had access to 
official documents in the ministry of the marine and used articles in the Morskoy 
Sbornik [Naval Collection], many of which are used here also by Professor Ada- 
mov, not, therefore, for the first time. Hence this episode has not remained “half- 
legendary,” nor “least cleared up,” as the latter believed; nor had the contents 
and the existence of the instructions, sealed or unsealed, to the Russian admirals 
remained “doubtful” to the time that Mr. Schuman wrote.—TranstarTor. 


* Letter of Palmerston to John Russell. P. Guedalla, Palmerston (London, 
1927), pp. 360-61. 
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It was the imperative task of British diplomacy to dissolve 
this alliance between France and Russia. The Polish incidents 
gave it a true means of attaining this purpose. The years 1860 
and 1861 were tempestuous in Russian Poland. In the spring of 
1861 the Russian officials were compelled to flee from the places 
of their service. In May serious repressions were instituted ; in 
October a state of siege was proclaimed in Warsaw. In April and 
May, 1862, there came for a few months an amelioration of the 
crisis in connection with the endeavor of the liberal, conciliatory 
administration of the Grand Duke Constantine; but on January 
22, 1863, the uprising broke out in Warsaw. After two days all 
of Poland was declared in a state of siege ; in two months the up- 
rising embraced the entire country; and the question of diplo- 
matic intervention, raised by London, could be decided in a 
favorable sense in Paris where Poland, earlier and later, counted 
on the natural and most positive support of French policy against 
Prussia and Russia. France was unable to repudiate the Poles, 
to forsake Poland, or to yield its influence there to another. In 
the middle of April, 1863, a collective diplomatic departure was 
arranged. The first task of British diplomacy was, therefore, 
wholly accomplished: a break between Paris and St. Petersburg 
became a fact. Russia, in its turn, as completely as the United 
States in the same year, found itself faced by the threat of the re- 
volt being complicated in the immediate future by the armed in- 
tervention of England and France, and likewise by the support 
of the rebellious movement with all the moral and material weight 
of British and French diplomacy. 

Along with this an attempt was made to break the bond be- 
tween Russia and the United States. The United States was also 
invited to accept participation in connection with the démarche 
of the western powers in the Polish question. The Washington 
government, however, decisively declined the Anglo-French pro- 
posal,‘ even as before this the Russian government had declined 


‘Seward to Dayton, April 29, 1863. The dispatch was communicated to the 
Russian court, and the declaration of Gorchakov to Clay on May 22 served as an 
answer to it. “The federal government gave an example of straightforwardness 
and loyalty, from which it is only possible for the consideration to grow which is 
cherished by the emperor for the American people” (Tatishchev, Imperator Alek- 
sandr IT, I, 449). 
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the proposal to accept participation in a similar diplomatic inter- 
vention in the conflict between the South and the North in the 
United States. 

Actually, British diplomacy placed the United States in a 
similar position to that of Russia. In the spring of 1860 the Brit- 
ish consuls wrote from the southern states about the expectation 
of the South of the support of England at the beginning of the 
sharpening of relations with the North in connection with the 
presidential election. On the other hand, W. H. Seward found it 
necessary then in public statements to warn the South against 
foreign provocation, and the British government against inter- 
ference in internal American affairs. From the beginning of 
1861 the British minister, Lord Lyons, together with the French 
minister, Mercier, energetically urged the North to accept the 
mediation of England, France, and Russia (as the incontestably 
disinterested parties, the participation of which in this affair, 
according to the conviction of Palmerston, would alone be able to 
influence the North to this step). The British government con- 
sidered, even as did Lord Lyons, that the acceptance of this pro- 
posal by the North would guarantee the definitive separation of 
the South from the North. Such, indeed, was the opinion of the 
Washington government. Seward revealed this Anglo-French 
intrigue as a masked intervention, in consequence of which Lord 
Lyons wrote to London of Seward as being a very pernicious and 
dangerous person in the composition of the federal government ; 
and Palmerston, who had been exasperated by the exposure of 
his game, wrote to Russell that “it is not at all unlikely either 
from foolish and incalculating arrogance and self-sufficiency or 
from political calculation Mr. Seward may bring on a conflict 
with us.” The ground was prepared in London for a concentra- 
tion of military strength in the rear of the North, which had been 
started in the course of the correspondence about the danger, so 
it seemed, threatening Canada from the side of the North! The 
truth really was that the British government feared to let escape 
its favorable opportunity to accomplish its program in relation 


* Guedalla, op. cit., p. 427. 
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to North America. Palmerston described this program, with the 
very same clearness as he had the Russian, in a letter to Russell: 

It is in the highest degree likely, that the North will not be able to 
subdue the South, and it is no doubt certain that if the Southern Union is 
established as an independent State, it would afford a valuable and ex- 
tensive market for British manufactures. 


He awaited, indeed, only the first decisive success of the South in 
order to recognize the “Southern Union.”® When the Washing- 
ton cabinet on February 28, 1863, attempted to obtain from 
London a disavowal of the hope of the South for the recognition 
of their government by England, Russell twice declared to Dal- 
las, the minister of the United States in London, that the British 
government was not able “‘to give a permanent pledge as to their 
action in unknown future circumstances.” This answer was pub- 
lished in Washington, and naturally was accepted by public 
opinion as an openly inimical move on the part of Great Britain. 

The identity of the British policy in relation to the United 
States and to Russia was shown in this contradiction of it which 
arose out of the fear which was kindled in London by its own ally, 
Napoleon III. They wished in London, with the help of France, 
to smash Russia and the United States ; but they did not wish to 
allow France to obtain an important profit out of this by means 
of British support. In view of the close relations between Russia 
and Prussia in the realm of Polish affairs, by the agreement of 
February 8, 1863, a military conflict with Russia would per se 
involve, even without the participation of Austria, a collision be- 
tween France and Prussia. The participation of England in such 
a war on the side of France (even with the assistance of Austria 
on the side of England and France) was considered by Queen 
Victoria and her ministers as an enormous catastrophe from the 
point of view of British interests. Palmerston was completely 
convinced that “in the present state of the Prussianarmy ... . 
the first serious encounter between it and the French would be 
little less disastrous to Prussia than the battle of Jena.” This is 
why British diplomacy, exciting the Poles to a desperate strug- 
gle, at the same time refused them the actual assistance not only 
of England but also of France. As a result Gorchakov was able to 


* Ibid., p. 428. 
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give a firm, boldly definite reply to the demand of Russell of 
March 2, 1863, for a constitution and an amnesty for the Poles; 
and the Emperor Alexander II on March 14 heard from the Brit- 
ish ambassador, Lord Napier, in a sufficiently unexpected man- 
ner, that Protestant Great Britain, in the main, was not able to 
strive after the independence of a Catholic and francophil Po- 
land, and that the religious and material interests of England 
united it in the Polish question not so much with the Poles as with 
the Russian tsar and the Prussian king, whatever might be the 
pro-Polish demonstrations by the representatives of the Whigs, 
in which Russell was included. Hence London, communicating 
with Paris and Vienna, arranged for a second collective démarche 
in St. Petersburg on the subject of a Polish constitution, am- 
nesty, etc., which was carried out in April, and at the same time 
succeeded in preparing St. Petersburg to give a still firmer and 
still more boldly decisive reply. In the interest of aggravating 
the relations between France and Russia it would have been diffi- 
cult to select a more likely way. 

It is superfluous to say that the British allies of Napoleon III 
were alarmed by his Mexican projects in a not less degree than by 
the prospect of a French victory in Europe and a revision of the 
treaties of 1815. How tempting would it not be to encompass the 
ruin of the United States! But the profits from this would hardly 
repay the efforts of the British in the event of a complete satis- 
faction of the French appetite in Mexico. 

On May 13 Lord Napier wrote to London that “the revolt is 
spreading in the hope of foreign intervention. If the English 
government do not mean to fight, let them say so, and stop the 
loss of life and the suffering attendant on a rising which, unaided, 
cannot succeed.” Lord Lyons could have written the very same, 
word for word, if he had been less gifted for this réle which was 
placed upon him, and if bloodshed and suffering in the United 
States would have excited in London neither more hope nor less 
fear than bloodshed and suffering in Eastern Europe. On June 
27 there was communicated the last triple démarche in St. Peters- 
burg, the sole result of which appeared to be the declaration of 
Russia that it agreed to discuss the Polish question only with the 
neighboring powers Prussia and Austria. The discussions were 
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drawn out drowsily over a period of several months, and to the 
end of October, 1863, the danger of war in Europe was actually 
avoided. For the settlement of it there could not be a more effec- 
tive method than the proposal of Napoleon to decide the quarrel 
with the help of an European conference, in which the Polish 
question would be considered in connection with all European 
affairs, that is, with the treaties of 1815. Gorchakov replied with 
the greatest promptitude, foreshadowing a review of the Paris 
treaty of 1856. With not a little bitterness the British govern- 
ment rebelled against such a turn to the affair. Thus the fate of 
the Poles was decided and the peace of Europe was guaranteed. 


Even in the difficult time of the Crimean War, in the period of 
the complete isolation of Russia, the governmental and public 
opinion in the United States occupied a most friendly position in 
relation to Russia.’ Thus, concerning the preparation of an as- 
sault by an Anglo-French fleet on the Far Eastern Russian coast, 
the local Russian authorities were warned at that time by the 
American consul in Honolulu. This permitted the possibility of 
taking measures in Petropavlovsk, as a result of which a rather 
small Russian force brilliantly beat off the assault of the allied 
fleet, precipitating into the sea the landing party which had been 
disembarked. This Russian victory called forth a general re- 
joicing in the United States. 

The conditions of 1860-61 still further strengthened the 
friendly bond between the North American republic and the Rus- 
sian empire. On January 9, 1862, Gorchakov directed Baron 
Stoeckl, the minister in Washington, to express the most friend- 
ly feeling of the Russian emperor to the American nation, which 
merited the indubitable right “a l’estime et 4 la gratitude de tous 
les Gouvernements, intéressés 4 voir la paix des mers maintenue 
et les principes du droit prévaloir sur la force dans les relations 
internationales.” Seward replied on February 18, by order of 
the president, with a letter addressed to Stoeckl expressing like- 
wise the feeling of the government at Washington for an “ancien, 


* This subject likewise has been studied by Mr. Frank A. Golder, in “Russian- 
American Relations during the Crimean War,” American Historical Review, 
XXXI (1926), 462-77.—Trans.ator. 
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impartial et constant ami” and the hope that in the future “les 
relations de mutuelle confiance et d’amitié entre un pouvoir ré- 
publicain & Ouest et une grande Monarchie entreprenante et 
bienfaisante a l’Est apporteront des nouvelles et importantes 
garanties de paix, d’ordre et de liberté pour toutes les nations.” 

It is easy to understand that it was simpler for a republic to 
reconcile itself with the monarchical organization of a friendly 
state than for the autocratic Russian monarchy, even in the 
so-called “Epoch of the Great Reforms,” with the republican in- 
stitutions of the United States. The Russian tsar, and his diplo- 
matic counselors still more, were compelled to decide a very diffi- 
cult problem for them, that of justifying in their own eyes, and 
in the eyes of all champions of absolutism in Russia, a friendly 
policy in relation to republicans, that is, from the official Russian 
point of view, to the most desperate and terrible of revolution- 
aries ; for the democrat-republican was to-the rulers of Russia of 
that time immeasurably more dangerous and loathsome than even 
the contemporary “extremists” of our day are for the democratic 
governments. Nevertheless, tsarist diplomacy understood how 
to surmount this divergence, making a clear differentiation be- 
tween the North American nation, its international-political im- 
portance and position, on the one hand, and its internal political 
structure, a republican government of the given moment, on the 
other. One of the very greatest of the successes of Stoeckl in St. 
Petersburg was his dispatch which poeto-lyricized this differen- 
tiation and, giving hopes for the downfall of the republican insti- 
tutions in the near future in North America, founded at the same 
time the possibility and unavoidability of the friendship of the 
tsarist with the republican government. 

Surveying the historical past of the United States, Stoeckl 
compared in this dispatch (of February 12/24, 1862, No. 10) 
their brilliant economic growth with the decline of the republican 
political institutions. In the break-up of the Union, in the war 
between the North and the South, he saw the direct proof of the 
bankruptcy of these institutions. The economic progress, 
according to his opinion, was accomplished, not because of the re- 
publican structure, but in spite of it, notwithstanding its exist- 
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ence. Its sole fruit, so said the Russian diplomat addressing Gor- 
chakov directly, but indirectly the tsar, was demagogy, venality, 
party intrigues, and the struggle between themselves of politi- 
cians greedy with ambition. The fact that the quarrel between 
the North and the South was not decided quickly and easily by an 
amicable agreement was explained, if Stoeckl is to be believed, by 
the complete demagogy of the greedy republican honors-seekers 
and agitators in both camps. The Russian wrote further: 

L’expérience des derniéres années nous a appris combien il était aisé 
de mannier le suffrage universel dans toutes les latitudes et dans tous les 
sens. Aux Etats-Unis cette institution a été adroitment exploitée par une 
foule des politiciens du plus bas étage, qui, a force de corruption, et en 
flattant les passions de la populace, sont parvenus a exercer un controle 
absolu sur les élections. C’est ainsi que sont arrivés au pouvoir les hommes 
qui gouvernent aujourd’hui le pays. Il y a certainement parmi eux des 
gens honnétes et en premiére ligne je dois placer le Président Lincoln, 
mais ils sont peu nombreux et trop faibles pour résister 4 l’ascendant des 
démagogues qui dirigent tout. Les événements ont prouvé de quoi ces 
hommes sont capables. Si l’on examine les causes qui ont produit la révo- 
lution, on s’étonne de voir combien elles étaient futiles. I] ne s’agit point 
de l’abolition de l’esclavage: la question au fond n’était autre que de 
savoir si l’esclavage serait admis ou non dans le territoire presque in- 
habité du Nouveau-Mexique. Rien n’eut été plus facile que de s’entendre, 
mais les hommes violents qui formaient la grande majorité du Congrés 
devaient leur position politique a l’agitation et c’est par l’agitation qu’ils 
pouvaient seulement se maintenir. Un compromis les aurait renversés, 
aussi ont-ils tout fait pour l’empécher et la guerre éclata. 


Then followed the accusation of the federal government for ig- 
norant, fruitless expenditures of enormous resources (six hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, five to six hundred million dollars), and 
the doubt was expressed whether the North, after the suppres- 
sion of the revolt, would succeed in holding the South in obedience 
by means of the preservation of the republican structure. The 
democratic federal legislative bodies had brought the finances of 
the country to such a pitiable condition in nine or ten months— 
thus declared a diplomatic agent of the nation which had scarce- 
ly recovered from the condition of a complete financial panic, to 
be very quickly again plunged into this same condition at the end 
of the seventies—something unknown in any one of the Euro- 
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pean nations, the state debt of which was increased not in the 
course of months but of centuries. One reads on, 

Les révolutionnaires et les démagogues de I]’ancien continent ont tou- 
jours trouvé dans la democratié américaine un soutien moral et souvent 
des secours matériels. Avec la détérioration du systéme démocratique 
aux Etats-Unis, ils perdent aujourd’hui un de leurs principaux appuis. 
Sous ce rapport la révolution américaine sera, il faut l’espérer, une lecon 
salutaire pour les anarchistes et les visionnaires d’ Europe [in the margin 
opposite this phrase Alexander II wrote: “Je l’aurais voulu, mais j’en 
doute”’], mais d’un autre cété, la désorganisation des Etats-Unis comme 
Puissance est un événement que nous devons regretter. La Confédération 
américaine était un contre-poids 4 la puissance anglaise et comme telle, 
son existence constituait un élément de ]’équilibre du monde. Toutefois 
la nation américaine a trop de vitalité pour étre emportée par le tourbillon 
révolutionnaire. C’est le systéme ultra-radical qui a failli ... [ and, at 
last] on ne pourra marcher qu’avec un Gouvernement fortement con- 
stitué.® 

To this report Gorchakov made answer on February 24/ 
March 8, 1862, with lively thanks and with full approbation of 
the effort, the sagacity, and the keenness of Stoeckl. Gorchakov 
likewise expressed the hope that, in spite of all the difficulty, the 
federal government would come out of the struggle as the victor ; 
and he recalled that the official Russian government did not rec- 
ognize any kind of a division of the Union into two camps but 
recognized a single state “que nous regrettons de voir compro- 
mise, que nous déplorerions de voir briser. Nous préchons la 
modération et la réconciliation, mais nous ne reconnaissons de 
Gouvernement aux Etats-Unis que celui qui siége & Washing- 
ton.” 

On the receipt of this message Stoeckl asked Seward to com- 
municate to him an official evaluation of the position for trans- 
mission to Gorchakov. In answer Seward handed him a copy of 
extracts from the instructions to the American minister in Paris, 
Mr. Dayton. An inquiry analogous to the Russian but, of course, 
in a different tone and meaning, was presented by the Emperor 
Napoleon III, which, pointing to the damage sustained by 
French industry by the restriction of the export of cotton, de- 


* Other views of Stoeck! on the Civil War form the subject of a third article by 
Mr. Golder, “The American Civil War through the Eyes of a Russian Diplomat,” 
American Historical Review, XX VI (1921), 454-64.—Trans ator. 
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manded: “(1) Le Gouvernement fédéral croit-il se trouver bien- 
tot en mesure de lever le blocus?” and “(2) Aprés l’ouverture des 
ports, les planteurs du Sud, consentiront-ils 4 envoyer du co- 
ton?” The Washington instruction in reply depicted the crush- 
ing superiority of the federal armed strength in all the theaters 
of military activity; declared the apprehensions expressed by 
Napoleon relative to the future devoid of foundation; and re- 
marked, with the characteristic energy of Seward, that the stub- 
bornness of the South “in resisting the Government of their 
country depends on the groundless hope of foreign intervention 
which they indulge” and that “so long as they are regarded by 
foreign nations as a belligerant [sic] they will not relinquish all 
expectation of such intervention.” In transmitting this docu- 
ment to Gorchakov, on March 25/April 6, 1862, Stoeckl com- 
mented on it in the sense of a full acknowledgment on his part of 
the military superiority and the inevitable success of the North; 
but at the same time he doubted whether the extreme obduracy of 
the South would allow a return easily and quickly to the normal 
course of political life after a victory over them. Besides this, he 
complained that the political setting and the entire severance of 
communication with the South kept him in “l’ignorance parfaite 
sur ce qui s’y passe” and forced him to use more than doubtful 
{nglish and French sources of information. 

In October, 1862, the representative of the United States, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, was ordered by Seward to transmit to Gorcha- 
kov for delivery to the tsar a personal letter from the president. 
The delivery was marked by an interesting conversation between 
the minister and Gorchakov. The correspondence of the Wash- 
ington government with its diplomatic agents in St. Petersburg, 
including the October conversations, was published by order of 
Congress in November and December, 1862, and consequently 
the most important moments of the memorable meeting may 
briefly be noted here. Gorchakov said to Taylor, 

Your situation is getting worse and worse. The chances of preserving 
the Union are growing more and more desperate. . . . . Can you find no 


basis of arrangement before your strength is so exhausted that you must 
lose for many years to come your position in the world ?® 


* Cited according to excerpts from the report of Taylor to Seward of October 
29, 1862, as sent by Stoeck] to Gorchakov in a letter of December 4/16, 1862. 
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Taylor replied that victory was assured in the immediate future ; 
and Gorchakov continued, 

It is not that alone but the fury which seems to possess both sides— 
the growth of enmities which are making the gulf continually wider be- 
tween the two sections. The hope of their reunion is growing less and 
less, and I wish you to impress on your government that the separation 
which I fear must come, will be considered by Russia as one of the great- 
est possible misfortunes. Russia alone has stood by you from the first, 
and will continue to stand by you. We are very, very [the underlining 
here, and farther on, is in the original] anxious that some means should 
be adopted; that any course should be pursued which will prevent the 
division that now seems inevitable. One separation will be followed by 
another; you will break into fragments. 


Taylor replied that the government at Washington could not 
“without disgrace and ruin, accept the only terms upon which 
[the] rebels would treat, until our strength has been tried and 
has failed,” in reply to which Gorchakov exclaimed with great 
earnestness : 

You know the sentiments of Russia! We desire, above all things, the 
maintenance of the American Union as one indivisible nation. ... . 
Russia has declared her position, and will maintain it. There will be 
proposals for intervention. We believe that intervention could do no 
good at present. Proposals will be made to Russia to join in some plan 
of interference. She will refuse any invitation of the kind. Russia will 
occupy the same ground as at the beginning of the struggle. You may 
rely upon it, she will not change. But we entreat you to settle the diffi- 
culty. I cannot express to you how profound an anxiety we feel—how 
serious are our fears. 


To this time, to the second half of 1862, is related the internal 
and short-lived quiet in Warsaw, already mentioned, after the 
coming there of Grand Duke Constantine Nikolayevich as vice- 
roy and while the results of the introduction of a liberal régime 
were being awaited. In St. Petersburg the threat of European 
intervention was counted as weakened. Many historians have 
supposed that the Russian government in connection with this al- 
lowed the dispersal of the Pacific squadron, the admiral himself 
of which went off into the Southern Hemisphere on January 18, 
1863. The fact is, however, that in the event of war between Rus- 
sia and England and France, it had in view operations of a purely 
cruising character, which permitted the distribution of active 
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units in Pacific waters. Scattering the ships of his squadron in 
1862, the admiral, A. A. Popov, instructed them “carefully to 
make the acquaintance of the colonies of the European sea pow- 
ers, to seek out their vulnerable points, and constantly to be on 
i 

At the beginning of May, 1863, Popov, having returned from 
the Southern Hemisphere and arriving at Nikolayevsk on the 
Amur, received a letter via Irkutsk from the minister of marine, 
N. K. Krabbe, which had been sent from St. Petersburg by means 
of a special courier on April 12, as the telegraph line had been 
constructed only to Omsk. Krabbe wrote to Popov that the inter- 
national political situation which was developing in consequence 
of the revolt in Poland raised the necessity of taking indispens- 
able measures in order that Popov would be able, ‘“‘on receipt of 
the news concerning the outbreak of warlike activities,” to direct 
his ships toward the vulnerable places of the enemy powers, and 
likewise for the inflicting of injuries on antagonists on the trade- 
lanes of communication. Popov, one of the most educated and 
best sailors of old Russia, wrote in respect of this warning, “If 
I shall have three-quarters of a week’s time, then with the help 
of God I hope in the event of need we will be in a position to cause 
much damage to the enemy before it will be necessary to scratch 
us off the register of fleets.” 

The British, however, possessed in their hands the telegraph 
and the post. Hence, before the news of the outbreak of war 
would come to the separate Russian vessels, the enemies would be 
able to fall upon the Russians at pleasure at any of the Chinese 
or Japanese ports, the neutrality of which, it was believed, they 
would not be constrained from violating. Therefore the Russian 
admiral determined upon San Francisco as the most favorable 
point for the concentration of the squadron and for the quickest 
and most secure communication with St. Petersburg. Popov 
wrote on August 3 to the minister of the marine from Shanghai: 


” See the documented history of “The Second Pacific Squadron” in an article by 
A. Belomor, Morskoy Sbornik (issued by the naval general staff), CCCLX XXIII 
(1914), 54-55, of the unofficial section. In July, 1862, the Second Pacific Ocean 
Squadron comprised ten warships: five sloops-of-war, four clippers, and one boat 
of the Siberian flotilla. 
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I took such a decision because I do not have here any other informa- 
tion besides my own views, which tell me that our [Far Eastern] ports 
are unfavorable for the concentration, just as they do not represent any 
fortunate means either for provisioning the squadron or for the indis- 
pensable repairs. Consequently, even in the event of a well-timed receipt 
of the news of war, instead of running out with full supplies and thor- 
oughly repaired ships, upon which most depends for the success of our 
activities, I shall be compelled to go out to sea in such a condition which 
will force us to seek not success, but livelihood ; not engagements with the 
enemy, but distance promising quiet navigation. Besides this, our ports 
do not have postal communication; and as a result I would be compelled 
to keep one of the ships in Shanghai, from where it certainly will not be 
allowed to leave by the English because they, as I have already men- 
tioned, are able to make use of the Bombay post, by telegraph to Calcutta, 
and from there by warship. In this manner the English will be able to 
receive definite advices, at least two, or even three weeks earlier than we. 
The Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies do not represent for us any 
more favorable guarantee for the success of our task. The republics of 
Central and South America do not seem inclined to turn us out of their 
ports, although they are indeed swamped with Poles. They, too, as in 
Mexico, do not hinder either the French or the English from spying on 
our squadron in their roadsteads. There remains, therefore, the United 
States of North America, which England and France have worried to the 
utmost by their recent interference." 


From October, 1863, the Russian Pacific squadron rode at an- 
chor at San Francisco in readiness to put out to sea in the course 
of twenty-four hours, remaining in uninterrupted contact with 
the Atlantic squadron and with St. Petersburg through the min- 
ister at Washington. Always, while awaiting a break with Eng- 
land and France, the serious task confronted the Russian admiral 
of determining his conduct in the event of an assault upon the 
city, which was showing him the broadest hospitality, on the part 
of the cruisers of the South, with the famous “Alabama” in par- 
ticular, armed with the aid of the English. To an inquiry which 
had been sent concerning this matter, Popov received an answer 
only on March 1/13, 1864; and indeed, this answer gave him suf- 
ficient latitude for the selection of the nature of his activity on the 
basis of his very broad full powers. 

According to the knowledge possessed here, [ Stoeckl wrote] the main 
commission of the Southern sea-robbers is the hunting of ships on the 

% Morskoy Sbornik, CCCLXXXIV (1914), 38-39, of the unofficial section. 
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high seas ; therefore they do not expect any assault by them on the coastal 
strongholds, and they do not believe that danger threatens San Francisco. 
The activities of the pirates on the high seas are of no concern to us and 
even in the event of their assault of the forts it is the duty of Your Ex- 
cellency to preserve a strict neutrality. It is to be observed that this pos- 
sibility remains: that the pirates, overrunning the forts, should threaten 
the city itself. Only in this instance, if it in general is possible, would 
you have the right simply in the name of humanity, but not of politics, to 
exercise your influence for the prevention of harm. It is to be presumed 
that your representations, by the means which you have at your disposal, 
will produce the desired result, not leading to a trial of strength and not 
thus involving us in difficulties which our government desires most of all 
to escape.” 

The Atlantic squadron of Rear-Admiral Lesovsky,** which ar- 
rived in New York in September, 1863, must now be considered. 
According to the instructions to Lesovsky which were dated July 
14, 1863, and are published here in full for the first time,™* 
the goal of the squadron in the event of a war, at present foreseen with 
the Western powers, is to act with all possible means available to it 
against our opponents, inflicting by means of separate cruises the most 
painful damage and loss to the commerce of the enemy, or making attacks 
with the entire squadron on the weak and poorly protected places of the 
colonies of the enemy,’® 


—a formula which coincided with the instructions of the minister 
of the marine to Rear-Admiral Popov. 

To the announcement of Stoeckl about the imminence of the 
arrival of the squadron in New York, Gideon Welles, the secre- 
tary of the navy of the United States, replied on September 23 
that “the presence in our waters of a squadron belonging to his 
Imperial Majesty’s Navy, cannot but be a source of pleasure and 
happiness to our country-men,” and that all “the facilities of the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard are at disposal of Lesovsky for any re- 
pairs,” and that “any other required assistance will be gladly ex- 
tended.” 

In the article of the Morskoy Sbornik, which has been cited 
above, there is mentioned a letter of the acting minister of the ma- 


® Tbid., p. 45. 

* The squadron was composed of three frigates, two sloops-of-war (corvets), 
and one clipper, not counting the clippers which must be added to it later. 

* See No. I under “Documents Relating to Russian Policy during the Amer- 
ican Civil War,” this Journal, pp. 603-7. 

* Tbid., par. 3. 
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rine to Lesovsky of October 16, in which it is related, not without 
irony, that the appearance of the Russian squadron in New York 
seriously alarmed our cautious ambassador in London [ Baron Brunnow], 
and that his dispatch, which had been written under the impression of 
the wrathful articles of the English press, exercised a certain influence 
upon our vice-chancellor, who amicably chided me that the purpose of 
the equipment of your squadron had not been preserved in secret. 


This dispatch of Baron Brunnow, an interesting historical docu- 
ment, is here reproduced.** It shows in what measure the activi- 
ties of the Russian admirals were not approved by the most influ- 
ential advisers of the tsar. The conservative officials of the school 
of Nesselrode, the most eminent of whom was Baron Brunnow, by 
this time the “Nestor of Russian diplomacy,” proceeded from a 
most uncomplimentary evaluation of those very battle forces of 
Russia in which, as we have seen, the Russian admirals had faith, 
thirsting to engage in a struggle with the certainly immeasurably 
stronger enemy, excellently known to them, however, as a result 
of their participation in the Crimean campaign. Alexander II, 
recognizing the views of Baron Brunnow as fundamental, re- 
fused all the same to do what the “cautious” ambassador in Lon- 
don, who always stood for a complete deference to England, 
wished, and refrained from recalling the squadron from Ameri- 
can waters. 

Rather, instructions were given to the Russian sailors to ob- 
serve caution in their public utterances at the time of the count- 
less celebrations which were being arranged in their honor. “Tout 
en répondant cordialement 4 l’accueil empressé qui leur est fait, 
nous aimons & étre persuadés,” Gorchakov wrote to Stoeckl on 
October 10/22, 1863, “que nos braves marins s’abstiendront de 
donner 4 leur langage un caractére menac¢ant pour quelque Puis- 
sance que ce soit ... .” In his instruction to Stoeckl of October 14 
Gorchakov expressed the opinion that the British government 
was receding from the plan to recognize the southern states ; that 
is, not to enter upon a break with the Washington government. 
Gorchakov wrote in this letter: 

L’Amérique est devenue un élément considérable de la politique géné- 


rale. Nos rapports avec les Etats-Unis acquiérent chaque jour plus 


*® See No. II under “Documents,” pp. 607-10. 
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d’importance. Nous ne pouvons que nous applaudir de la marche que 
nous avons suivis dés l’origine de la crise qu’ils traversent. Plus que 
jamais nous faisons des veeux pour qu’ils en sortent promptement par des 
voies qui puissent rendre possible et méme raffermir leur union. Elle est 
la base de leur puissance politique qui plus que jamais est pour nous un 
élément indispensable et l’équilibre universel .... Je n’ai pas besoin de 
vous recommander d’apporter tous vos soins afin que votre attitude offi- 
cielle, comme vos rapports privés portent toujours fidélement l’empreinte 
de la sollicitude amicale qui est dans les sentiments et les intentions de 
)’Empereur. 

At this same time the idea occurred of concluding a political 
alliance between Russia and the United States. Defining his at- 
titude toward it (it never received an official formulation) , Gor- 
chakov wrote to Baron Stoeckl that the conclusion of such an 
alliance would not change anything in the existing position, as 
“alliance existant de fait par la conformité des intéréts et les 
traditions politiques.””*” 

Thus the sending of the Russian squadrons to San Francisco 
and New York did not and, of course, could not have at all the 
purpose which the American writer mentioned at the beginning 
of this article presupposes, that of removing the Russian war- 
ships to America to save them from an enemy. The purpose was 
to put them in the most favorable position for the opening of war- 
like activities with the maximum of energy and productivity 
against England and France. The political solidarity of Russia 
and the United States, as has been explained, was accepted as the 
basis of these conditions. The Russian sailors in this affair went 
somewhat ahead of the Russian diplomacy, for which, however, 
as well as for that of the United States, there had been created an 
entirely clear and firm conception of this solidarity, which had 
not been by any means darkened because of the irreconcilable 
contradiction of the forms of the governmental order then exist- 
ing in Russia and in the United States. 

E. A. ADAMov 
Moscow 
[Translated by Rocrers P. Cuurcuix1, Vanderbilt University ] 


** Gorchakov to Stoeckl, October 10/22, 1863, with an annotation by Alexander 
II, “Trés bien.” 











DOCUMENTS RELATING TO RUSSIAN 
POLICY DURING THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR 


HE following documents are referred to in Professor 
E. A. Adamov’s article on “Russia and the United States 
at the Time of the Civil War.”—Ebpiror. 


NO. I 
July 14/[26], 1863, Copy. 
No. 120. To Rear Admiral Lesovsky. 


1. By the all-highest command of His Imperial Majesty you are 
appointed commander of the squadron in the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. This squadron is composed of the frigates “Alexander Nev- 
sky,” “Peresvyet,” and “Oslyabya” ; the sloops-of-war “Varyaga” 
and “Vityaz”; and the clippers “Almaz,” “Zhemchug,” and “Iz- 
umrud.” 

Remark I. The frigate “Oslyabya” is at present at its station in 
Piraeus, and it has been proposed to dispatch it to New York in or- 
der to be there united to your squadron or to receive instructions to 
join it at such a place as will be designated for this by you. 

Remark II. The clipper “Izumrud” will not be ready before Au- 
gust and therefore will be joined to the squadron in the event that 
by August war will not have been already declared. 

3. The aim of the undertaking of the squadron entrusted to your 
leadership in the event of a war at present foreseen with the Western 
powers is to act with all the possible means available to you against 


our opponents, inflicting by means of separate cruises the most 
painful damage and loss to the commerce of the enemy, or makin 
attacks with the entire _ squadron on the weak and poorly protected 
places of the colonies of the enemy. 

4. Although the Atlantic Ocean is designated as the primary 
place of sojourn of the squadron, still you are not prohibited, hav- 
ing regard for circumstances and according to your discernment, 
from transferring the theater of the activities of the entire squad- 


ron, or of a part of it, to the Indian or the Pacific Oceans. 

















1 The clipper “Zhemchug,” requiring examination in dry dock and repairs, was 
not able to leave Kronstadt with the other ships, and was to be united later to the 
squadron, if political affairs allowed this. 
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5. On leaving the Gulf of Finland, you are to direct your course 
with the whole squadron to the shores of the United States of North 
America, not putting in to any other port on the way; and upon 
arrival in America, you will drop anchor in New York. If it appears 
possible according to local conditions to remain in this port with 
the entire squadron, then you will there await the outcome of the 
negotiations on the Polish question. If our minister in Washington, 
with whom you will immediately establish communication upon your 
arrival in America, should find that the sojourn of the entire squad- 
ron in New York might give rise to difficulties with the federal gov- 
ernment, or to other unpleasantnesses, then it is permissible for you 
to divide the squadron ato two or three parts, and to scatter it 
among those ports of the North American coast which will be recog- 
nized by you as the most advantageous for this. 

In advance of a declaration of war, it is left to you to determine, 
according to the consideration of the locality and the circumstances 
of the moment, whether it is possible or advisable to remain with 
the squadron in New York or in other North American ports until 
the actual outbreak of military activities or, leaving the anchor- 
age upon the supplementing of supplies, or at a time when a dec- 
laration of war is becoming unavoidable and near, to put to sea 
so that at a known rendezvous, which has been previously deter- 
mined, you will receive information of the declaration of war by 
means of a ship hired expressly for this purpose by the Councilor 
of State Stoeckl. It is understood that it will be necessary to 
preserve this arrangement with the greatest secrecy ; and the place 
of rendezvous must not be divulged to anyone, excepting to our 
minister. 

6. If on the way to New York you learn authentically that war 
is declared, then you will observe the orders which have been set out 
here below in this instruction as a guide for your actions in the event 
of the outbreak of military activities. 

7. If, after your arrival in New York, you deem it necessary soon 
to put out to sea, then, in any event before a declaration of war, 
you should endeavor to hold the squadron together, carefully avoid- 
ing the places which are frequented customarily by warships and 
even merchantmen, in order to screen the squadron from observa- 
tion, which our future opponents in all probability will try to make 
upon it. 

If, contrary to expectation, you do not receive at the designated 
rendezvous the long-awaited advices from the Councilor of State 
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Stoeckl, then, going out upon one of the commercial lanes, you are 
to try to obtain information about the course of political events 
from a merchantman, turning in preference to the ships of those 
powers with whom we do not expect to be at war. You must verify 
the information received in this manner with the parallel assertions 
of the skippers and with reports drawn from the newspapers which 
may be accessible on the ships that have been met. You must re- 
double your watchfulness and caution directly as the rumors and 
advices reaching you cause you to presume that a break and war are 
becoming imminent. 

8. When you receive notification of a declaration of war from 
our minister in Washington, or when you will have received in any 
other kind of authentic manner the conviction that war is declared, 
you must then commence hostile action against the commerce of the 
enemy, giving for this to the commanders of the ships of the squad- 
ron entrusted to you the detailed, pertinent instructions in proper 
time. You will distribute these ships with such consideration that 
they occupy the most frequented lanes and on ‘which are directed the 


most t important and the most valuable tonnage. Besides this you 
will designate several rendezvous for the reassembling of the entire 
squadron in order to examine the separate ships, to collect news 
concerning their activities, and to give them directions about the 
means of renewing the supplies of provisions and fuel, and so as to 
choose, according to your judgment, another scene of activity 
against the commerce of the enemy, or indeed to undertake enter- 
prises against those places of the colonial power of the enemy which 
in your estimation and knowledge represent the probability of an 
easy capture, and an invasion of which promises to inflict upon the 
enemy a painful wound or loss. 

9. For the taking of measures guaranteeing the squadron with a 
timely supply of provisions indispensable for its subsistence, Cap- 
tain Kroun (of the second class), who is being ordered to America, 
in agreement with you, and by means of the co-operation of our min- 
ister in Washington, will arrange for the delivery of everything nec- 
essary at a designated place on a definite date. The experience and 
the proven capability of this staff officer is able to serve as a guar- 
antee that this important side of the business entrusted to you will 
be carried out in complete satisfaction. 

10. Both in your activities while examining neutral ships as well 
as in your actions against the enemy you should proceed in every- 
thing in accordance with the rules of international law and with the 
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conditions of the Declaration of the Congress of Paris of 1856 re- 
lating to ocean commerce, and placed at the head of the excerpts 
herein enclosed, from the code of rules concerning wartime cruises, 
which should serve you as a guide in the matters which are confront- 
ing you. 

11. If, in the course of your navigation in time of war, you 
should meet up with Rear-Admiral Popov, you are ordered to de- 
liberate together with him concerning the activities which you deem 
the most useful and possible to undertake in the strengthened com- 
position of both squadrons. Instructions to the same purport have 
been sent to Rear-Admiral Popov according to which, it goes with- 
out saying, both squadrons must comport themselves under the di- 
rection of the elder of the commanding flag officers. 

12. The highest discretionary rights over the crew of the squad- 
ron entrusted to you are set forth in a separate instruction herein 
enclosed. 

13. You will endeavor as soon as possible to furnish information 
about yourself, placing it in trustworthy hands, and reporting 
everything relating to your movements and surmises solely by the 
cypher which is intrusted to you to the number of “6” copies. You 
will deliver this cypher personally to the commanders, engaging 
them in writing to preserve it with the greatest secrecy and not to 
share it with anyone except the senior officer. 

An identic cypher will be sent to Rear-Admiral] Popov in the event 
that actual communication appears possible between you. On re- 
turning to Russia, you and each of the commanders must immedi- 
ately hand back this cypher personally to the director of the chan- 
cellory of the Ministry of the Marine in return for his receipt. 

14. While you are sailing, and whether or not war has been de- 
clared, I request you to devote especial attention to the collection 
of detailed and precise information of the c chief routes ‘of trade 
along which ocean m« merchandise travels, designating precisely what 
cargoes are dispatched from what countries. I request you also to 
compose, as far as may be possible, a full description of the colonial 
possessions of the Western nations, , including therein a considera- 
tion of the possibility of an attack against them, from where and 
with what forces these assaults might be made, of the nature of their 
protection, of the importance of their military and commercial re- 
lations, etc. In addition to this you will not fail to assemble infor- 
mation of those places where squadrons and single ships may find 
refuge in times of war, and where they may be replenished with pro- 
visions and supplied with fuel. 
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Having been convinced that you appreciate the full importance 
of such knowledge, I trust that you will devote to this subject that 
attention which it merits. 

15. In the event of a peaceful solution of the present negotiations 
on Polish affairs, the ships of the squadron entrust ted to you should 


be directed to a destination in a foreign station, about which you 


will receive the requisite notification in proper time. 

‘It remains for me to remark in conclusion that at the present time 
and from this place it is impossible to guess in advance or to foresee 
all the occurrences which could result in a prolongation of the jour- 
ney of which you are on the eve. Nevertheless, in this document 
there are included in their general outlines the instructions for the 
activities which are facing you; but it is left to you in all of these 
circumstances, when you perceive it to be necessary, not to be bound 
by the orders which have been given, and to act on your own judg- 
ment. 

In giving to you such rights, His Imperial Majesty does not 
doubt that you will use them with that distinguished skilfulness and 
cleverness which, together with your other attainments, won for 
you an honorable renown in the fleet. Placing the honor of the Rus- 














sian flag in your hands in a very important matter, His Majesty is 
convinced that, if the enemies of Russia shall rise up against it, our 
sailors, permeated with the wonderful spirit of their calling and 
having been animated by these sentiments which are rallying nowa- 
days to the support of the throne from all the ends of the Russian 
land, then will inscribe on the waves of the ocean a glorious page in 
the Russian chronicle of the sea. 

(Signed): Tur Executive Secretary oF THE MINISTRY OF 

THE Marine, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL N. KrapBe 
[Leningrad Archives of the Army and the Fleet, 


Collection of the Ministry of the Marine] 
NO. II 


No 250. (1 annexe) 
Londres, le 5/17 Octobre 1863. 


ANNOTATION BY ALEXANDER II: 


“Tl y a beaucoup de juste dans ses raisonnements, mais ce n’est 
pas une raison pour renoncer au séjour de notre escadre dans ces 
parages.” 
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Mon Prince, 

Je me fais un devoir de placer sous les yeux de Votre Excellence 
la dépéche ci-jointe que je viens de recevoir de notre Ministre a 
Washington. 

I] m’annonce la destination de |’Escadre sous les ordres du Con- 
tre-Amiral Lessofsky et m’invite a lui faire parvenir les renseigne- 
ments nécessaires pour donner 4 nos batiments le temps de mettre 
en mer, dans |’éventualité prévue d’une guerre avec |’Angleterre et 
la France. 

Permettez moi, mon Prince, de Vous exposer dés a présent I’im- 
possibilité o je me trouverais de concourir au succés du plan du 
Ministére de la Marine, dont Mr. Stoeckl vient de m’avertir. 

A l’approche d’une guerre dont le Gouvernement Anglais pren- 
drait l’initiative, il serait le premier 4 en donner avis au Command- 
ant de ses forces navales sur la cote d’Amérique. Elles seraient en 
mesure de barrer le passage 4 notre Escadre avant que je sois a 
méme de transmettre 4 Mr. Stoeckl .’information qu’il réclame de 
moi. Déja sept batiments de guerre Anglais et frangais surveillent 
les mouvements du Contre-Amiral Lessofsky ; et bientd6t il se trou- 
vera en présence de forces supérieures a celles dont il dispose. 

Son apparition 4 New York seule a suffi pour attirer de ce cdté 
Pattention du Gouvernement et du public anglais !—La discrétion 
n’est pas assez habituelle aux Etats-Unis pour qu’un secret y soit 
longtemps gardé. Cela est si vrai que le messager auquel notre Min- 
istre 4 Washington a confié ses dépéches, avait appris lui-méme, par 
la rumeur publique, la destination secréte de notre Escadre! 

Il ya plus. A l’occasion d’un diner donné 4 New York en l’hon- 
neur de nos officiers de Marine, un orateur américain a eu hate de 
mettre le public dans la confidence des intentions du Gouvernement 
Impérial. Mr. Wallridge a dit: “que la Russie envoye une Escadre 
& New York, afin d’étre en mesure, au premier signal donné, de 
balayer le commerce Anglais et francais de la surface des mers.” 

Cette prédiction Américaine figure dans les colonnes des feuilles 
publiques qui viennent de paraitre 4 Londres. 

Le Ministére de la Marine jugera d’aprés cela s’il est possible que 
l’Amirauté Anglaise perde de vue une Escadre russe, dont la desti- 
nation est ainsi signalée d’avance, dans un but ouvertement hostile 
a l’Angleterre! 

Ici je crois devoir Vous soumettre mon Prince, une réflexion, qui 
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me parait mériter un sérieux examen, sous les conjonctures ac- 
tuelles : 

I] subsiste chez nous l’opinion, je ne l’ignore point, —que notre 
Marine serait en état de porter un coup sensible 4 la prospérité de 
commerce Anglais, et que la crainte seule d’une pareille éventualité 
pourrait influer sur la politique Anglaise de maniére 4 la rendre plus 
pacifique et plus conciliante envers nous! 

L’un et l’autre de ces calculs est enti¢rement illusoire. Dans la 
situation présente, il faut s’attendre & ce que notre Marine ait a 
lutter contre les forces réunies de |’Angleterre et de la France. 
Malgré le respect que je porte a l’énergie et au courage de nos ma- 
rins, je ne crois pas que trois frégates, deux Corvettes et un clipper, 
stationnés & New York, soient en mesure d’entreprendre une lutte, 
que l’inégalité des forces respectives rendrait désastreuse pour notre 
pavillon. 

Admettons méme que notre Escadre parvienne & se soustrair et a 
la vigilance des forces ennemies destinées & la tenir en échec; ad- 
mettons que nos batiments, dispersés dans toute |’étendue des mers, 
soient libres de courir sus & la marine marchande Anglaise et fran- 
¢aise,—ou sont les ports qui leur offriront un refuge? quels sont 
les moyens de ravitaillement dont ils disposent? enfin, combien de 
temps pourront-ils rester exposés aux hasards d’une carriére qui 
finira par les conduire a une perte certaine? 

En tout état de cause, le mal que nous pouvons faire a nos en- 
nemis sera infiniment au dessous du mal que nous ferons a la Russie 
elle-méme. 

Le commerce anglais garde une rancune mortelle envers tous 
ceux qui portent atteinte a sa sécurité! I] suffirait de prononcer une 
pareille menace pour ameuter contre nous les hommes les plus in- 
fluents parmi toutes les classes liées aux intéréts commerciaux et 
industriels de ce pays. Jusqu’ici, c’est l’opinion de ces hommes 
hautement exprimée, qui impose forcément au Cabinet anglais une 
politique de paix. Mais dés l’instant ot des mémes hommes se croi- 
ront attaqués par la Russie dans leur fortune, ils se tourteront 
unanimement contre nous. Pour défendre leurs propres intéréts ils 
seront les premiers & exiger du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Bri- 
tannique de mettre la Russie hors d’état de compromettre la liberté 
des mers, qui fait la force et la richesse nationale de ]’Angleterre. 
Nous produirions ainsi un résultat diamétralement opposé a celui 
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que nous tenons en vue. Au lieu d’assurer la paix, nous rendrions la 
guerre inévitable. 

Dans ce moment surtout oi notre Gouvernement cherche a attirer 
les capitaux Anglais vers nos grandes entreprises de chemins de fer, 
condition essentielle de la prospérité intérieure de l’7Empire, — 
serait-il de notre intérét bien-entendu de soulever contre nous la 
haine des classes commerciales et industrielles de ce pays? 

Les querelles qui s’engagent sur mer, sont celles que l’Angleterre 
poursuit toujours avec le plus d’acharnement. 

L’expérience du passé nous a légué a cet égard un enseignement 
grave. C’est le désir de détruire notre Marine de la Mer-Noire quia 
été lune des premiéres causes de la guerre de Crimée. Les coups de 
canon tirés 4 Synope, ont fait tomber Sévastopol. 

Ces considérations se présentent & mon esprit avec trop d’évi- 
dence et de force pour que je puisse hésiter 4 les soumettre au juge- 
ment du Cabinet Impérial. 

Notre Auguste Maitre, j’ose le croire, daignera trouver dans cet 
exposé une nouvelle preuve de la respectueuse franchise avec la- 
quelle j’énonce les pensées qui me sont inspirées par mon dévouement 
a Son Service. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre avec la plus haute considération mon Prince 

de Votre Excellence le trés humble et trés obéissant 
Serviteur (Brunnow). 
A Son Ex. Mr. le Prince Gortchakow, etc., etc., etc. 


ANNEX I. 
secrete. 
Washington le 11/23 Septembre 1863, 


Monsieur L’AMBASSADEUR, 

Votre Excellence a sans doute été informée de l’envoi 4 New York 
d’une escadre Russe, composée de trois frégates, deux corvettes et un 
clipper. Ces navires sont destinés & parcourir l’Océan et & agir 
contre le commerce maritime et les colonies de la France et de l’An- 
gleterre, ou de celles de ces deux Puissances avec laquelle nous pour- 
rons étre en guerre. 

D’aprés les derniéres nouvelles, recues de St. Pétersbourg, il n’y 
avait point de danger d’une rupture immédiate. Si, toutefois les 
événements politiques prenaient de nouveau une attitude menacante, 
je Vous supplie, Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, de vouloir bien m’en 
faire part afin que je puisse de mon cété, en donner avis aux com- 
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mandants de notre escadre. I] sera, dans ce cas, urgent pour eux de 
prendre la mer et éviter ainsi d’étre surpris ou bloqués, dans les 
ports Américains, par les, forces navales, infiniment supérieures, 
que les Alliés possédent sur les cétes des Etats-Unis. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, l’assurance de ma trés 
haute considération. 


STOECKL. 
A S.Ex. Mr. le Baron de Brunnow, etc., etc. 











MODERN GREEK HISTORY IN THE 
“GENNADEION” 
[vey article describes the principal publications about Greek his- 


tory since 1821 contained in the library which Dr. Joannes Gen- 

nadius, former Greek minister in London, and his wife presented 
to the trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 
remembrance of his father, George Gennadius, on October 18, 1922, and 
which was inaugurated in 1926. The deed of gift expressed ‘‘the confi- 
dent hope that the American School” might “become a world-center for 
the study of modern,” as well as ancient and Byzantine, history ; and of 
the 28,000 volumes composing the library a considerable section, occu- 
pying a part of the gallery, covers the century from 1821 to 1922, in 
which the donor, during his two long tenures of the London legation, 
played a notable part, and in the heroic period of which his father, ‘‘the 
teacher of the nation,” was one of the intellectual protagonists. Re- 
search in the library is now facilitated by the card index which Dr. Scog- 
gin, the librarian, has compiled with great labor and care. “The harvest 
is plenteous, but’”—so far—‘the laborers are few.” 

To begin with the most eminent British historian of modern Greece— 
George Finlay. Besides his History, in both editions, the library pos- 
sesses a finely bound volume of his articles contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Pasted into it is a letter from Blackwood and Sons to Dr. Gen- 
nadius, appending a list of them. A companion volume contains his Minor 
writings; and a third, reviews of his magnum opus. All the well-known 
historians of the War of Independence are represented—Pouqueville, 
with the continuation down to 1854 by Rovani, Rizos Neroulos, Spyridon 
Trikoupes (of whom a fourth edition was issued in 1925-26), with the 
criticisms upon him, Ambrosios Phrantzes, Philemon, Raffenel, Gordon, 
Samuel Howe (including the very rare second edition of 1828, of which 
Mrs. Howe assured Dr. Gennadius “that she knew of only two copies, 
and those in her own family”), Gervinus, Prokesch-Osten, Hertzberg, 
and Ciampolini. Most interesting to historical students are the contem- 
porary accounts of the struggle, in which some of the foregoing historians 
also participated. These are classified into four categories: memoirs of 
Greek chieftains and public men; narratives of foreign volunteers; ac- 
counts and memoirs by foreign delegates; and travels during the war. 
The first class includes the memoirs of the famous metropolitan of Patras, 
Germanos, who raised the standard of revolt/at Hagia Lavra, those of 
Kolokotrones, Constantine Metaxas, and Nicholas Dragoumes. The sec- 
ond comprises the narratives of Raybaud (in a copy which belonged to 
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the Duchesse de Berry and then to Talleyrand), Jourdain, Friedrich 
Miiller of Altdorf, who commanded the fortress Palamidi at Nauplia, 
and the rare Sketches of modern Greece by “a young English volunteer 
in the Greek service,” interesting to American readers from the allusions 
to that strange American philhellene, Jarvis,’ under the pseudonym of 
“Baltimore.” The third contains such authors as Blaquiére, Leicester 
Stanhope, Emerson, Green (the British consul in the Morea), Julius 
Millingen, J. P. Miller, of Vermont, and the photostat copy of Howe’s 
Journal from 1825 to 1829, made by Harvard University. Among the 
travelers are Waddington, Swan, Bulwer, and Urquhart, author of The 
spirit of the East. There is a collection of monographs on incidents of 
the struggle, such as the murder of the Patriarch Gregory V, including 
the official program of the transport of his remains from Odessa to the 
cathedral at Athens in 1871 with the panegyric delivered on that occa- 
sion, and a poem recited by the eminent medieval historian, Spyridon 
Lampros. Mesolonghi, Athens, and the French expedition to the Morea 
are also subjects of monographs. A special department is consecrated to 
the war at sea, about which there are the rare “Synoptic history” of “the 
three nautical islands” by Homerides and Antonios Miaoules, published 
at Nauplia in 1831 and 1833, the Zwerouwr7ixa of Anargyros, and a vol- 
ume of “Memoirs of campaigns and battles of the Greek fleet” by Niko- 
demos, presented to Sir Richard Church. There is much about Navarino, 
including British official papers relating to Codrington’s conduct. Capo 
d’Istria has a section all to himself; there are attacks upon his adminis- 
tration by Koraes (under the pseudonym of “Pantazides”’) ; appeals by 
the latter for liberty and good government; and foreign opinions on in- 
ternal conditions, such as the standard works of Thiersch and the regent 
von Maurer. The Greek loans of 1824-25 and the building of the two 
Greek frigates in America furnish material for several pamphlets, some 
published in New York in English. The standard work of Mamoukas, a 
collection of the constitutions of the revolutionary period from 1821 to 
1832, is flanked by other official documents, such as the splendidly bound 
’Apxeia ris ‘EAXnvixiis Tladvyyevecias, which, however, only cover 1822-— 
23. More recent publications are the private archives, such as the 
’AOnvaixov ’Apxeiov and ’Apyetov rod Stparnyod "Iwavvov Maxpvy.avvn, ed- 
ited by the distinguished archivist, Mr. Vlachogiannes, who has given 
the reader an opportunity of appreciating the racy style of Makrygi- 
annes, one of the prime movers in the revolution of 1843 and the insti- 
gator of a curious collection of more or less imaginary pictures of the 
War of Independence, published, with a historical notice, by Dr. Gen- 
nadius, in 1926. Here come also the “Historical archives (1819-26)” of 
Count Romas of Zante, edited by Mr. Kampouroglous, the historian of 


*Cf. William Miller, “The journals of Finlay and Jarvis,” English Historical 
Review, XLI (1926), 514. 
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Turkish Athens. But the library has not yet acquired the valuable “Ar- 
chives of the community of Hydra” and those of the Kountouriotai, of 
which fifteen volumes have been published, nine of them dealing with the 
period since 1821. There is a volume of articles of the British press on 
the revolution, followed by a large section dedicated to the philhellenic 
movement, about which a Greek diplomatist, Mr. S. Th. Laskaris, has 
lately published two pamphlets, describing its history in América and 
Germany. There is a large Byron literature, going from Gamba’s Nar- 
rative to the “Life” (in Greek) by Mr. Shirley Atchley, who has been for 
years attached to the British legation in Athens and who possesses unique 
knowledge of Greece. Numerous poems by bards of such various renown 
as Victor Hugo and “A Young Gentleman Fourteen Years of Age’ fill 
this section. The American philhellenic writers include Sidney E. Morse, 
author of A geographical view of Greece, and an historical sketch of the 
recent revolution in that country, published at New Haven and New York 
in 1822; Sereno Ed. Dwight, who twice delivered an address at Boston in 
1824; Letters from Greece by Miller and Jarvis in 1824—25; Webster’s 
Speech on the Greek Revolution in 1824; and Governor Everett’s Eu- 
rope, or a general survey of the present situation of the principal powers 
by “A Citizen of the United States,” published in 1822, in which he de- 
nounces their treatment of Greece. 

A volume dealing with “Candidates for the Greek throne” contains 
the curious pamphlet of Prince George Comnéne, Sur la Gréce, pub- 
lished in 1831, stating that in 1781 the Greeks demanded Prince Deme- 
trios Comnenos, soi-disant descendant of the emperors of Trebizond, as 
head of a new Greek state. There is a large collection of British Blue 
Books on the Greek question, and a series of biographies, mostly in 
Greek, of the heroes of the War of Independence, including Dr. Genna- 
dius’ life of his father, written under the pseudonym “Xenophon Anas- 
tasiades.” There are numerous lives of philhellenes, notably Canning, 
Lord Guilford, founder of the Ionian Academy at Corfi, Santa Rosa, 
and Fabvier, whose respective centenaries were celebrated in 1925-27, 
the Americans, Webster, Clay, and Howe, and the Swiss Eynard; and 
Dr. Gennadius’ funeral oration over the tomb of Sir Richard Church. A 
collection of maps and charts is followed by illustrated works about this 
period: Historical portraiture of leading events in the life of Ali Pacha 
by W. Davenport; The Greeks: twenty-four portraits of the principal 
leaders and personages who have made themselves most conspicuous in 
the Greek Revolution, 1825-26, published by Adam de Friedel (of which 
there are three editions) ; Krazeisen’s Portraits des Grecs et des Phil- 
hellénes les plus célébres; Hess’s Befreiung Griechenlands in XXXIX 
Bildern, executed by command of Ludwig I of Bavaria; and several /!- 
lustrations of the battle of Navarino, including that reproduced by the 
British Propaganda Bureau in 1918. The section dedicated to the history 
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of the Greek flag and to war memorials is of topical interest in view of the 
laying of the foundation-stones of the Heréon at Athens, inscribed with 
the names of Greek cities, during the centennial celebration of 1930. 
The period of the War of Independence concludes with numerous poems, 
dramas, and novels about it. These include Die Insurgenten, oder eine 
Nacht in Griechenland—a tragedy by Daniels; a Pindaric ode entitled 
Kanares, with a French prose translation, by Menas, dedicated to Eyn- 
ard; Agnes Strickland’s Demetrius, a tale of modern Greece, published 
in 1833; a rare reprint of Shelley’s Hellas, on vellum; Somma’s tragedy, 
Marco Bozzari, and Zecchini’s Lambro Zavella, Capitano di Suli; French, 
German, and Rumanian dramas on the fall of Mesolonghi; and A satiri- 
cal poem on the siege addressed to Her Majesty’s Protestant subjects, 
both houses of parliament, and the clergy, by ‘““Britannicus” (Francis 
Glasse). This copy was picked up in London by Villars, the correspond- 
ent of the Journal des Débats and presented by him to Dr. Gennadius. 
Of the English novels, the best known are Morier’s Photo the Suliot, and 
Benson’s The vintage; of the Greek, Bikelas’ Loukis Laras, of which 
there are English, French, German, Greek, Danish, Swedish, and Rus- 
sian translations. 

The reign of Otho can be thoroughly studied in the “Gennadeion.” 
There are T'he diplomatic history of the monarchy of Greece (1830-38) 
by Parish, who was secretary of the British legation; the most valuable 
Briefe einer Hofdame in Athen, 1837-1842 by Frl. von Nordenflycht, a 
keen observer, which have been recently translated into Greek; the con- 
temporary work by G. H. v. P., Sechs Jahre in Griechenland (1834-40) ; 
the Bavarian consul Strong’s statistical work, Greece as a kingdom 
(1833-42); Trost’s Kénig Ludwig von Bayern in seinen Briefen an 
seinen Sohn den Kénig Otto von Griechenland ; the companion-volume of 
Otho’s letters (1838-58), translated into Greek from the archives of the 
Historical and Ethnological Society at Athens and from the family ar- 
chives of the Wittelsbachs; Marlen’s Geschichte Griechenlands von der 
Ankunft Kénig Otto’s in Nauplia bis zu seiner Thronbesteigung (1833-— 
35); La Gréce du Roi Othon by the French diplomatist Thouvenel ; the 
useful Greek work of Lidorikes, Some pages of the history of King Otho; 
the big Greek “History of contemporary Hellenism (1832-—92)” by Ky- 
riakides; and the “History of Otho (1832-62)” and “The events after 
Otho (1862-98 )” by Evangelides. 

Several monographs treat of Queen Amalia, and the Erinnerungen und 
Mittheilungen aus Griechenland (1832-36) and the Wanderungen in 
Griechenland im Gefolge Otto und Amelie of the archaeologist Ludwig 
Ross illustrate the early years of the first monarchy and the extensive 
travels of the first king and queen amid difficulties unknown to the mod- 
ern tourist, who traverses Greece in a motor car. The court life of that 
early period is described by Baron Ow in his Aufzeichnungen eines 
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Junkers am Hofe zu Athen (1837); and Cochrane’s Wanderings in 
Greece—the “‘Gennadeion” copy was a gift by the author to Sir Richard 
Church—contains valuable accounts of Athenian life in the first years of 
its existence as a capital. The proceedings of the national assembly of 
1843—44 exist in the Greek original and in Heinze’s German translation. 
There is a fine copy of the Siiddstlicher Bildensaal of that strange trav- 
eler, Prince von Pueckler-Muskau; the Marchioness of Londonderry and 
Lord Carnarvon are both represented. Indeed, the collection of books of 
travel is very large; no important work of this class appears to be lack- 
ing, though some of the hasty compilations of tourists might be spared. 
A sad memory attaches to the “First Excursion” —to Greece in 1850— 
of the future ill-fated Emperor Maxmilian of Mexico. Of special interest 
to Americans are The Greece of the Greeks (New York, 1845) by the 
late American consul in Athens, Perdicaris, and The Greeks of to-day 
by the first American minister resident there, Charles K. Tuckerman, 
whose portrait hangs on the wall of the present American minister’s 
study, with the Greek translation of Zygomalas. But this latter book 
brings us into the reign of George I. 

The first important event of that reign was the union with the Ionian 
Islands in 1864. To their history and topography 352 volumes are de- 
voted, prominent among them the useful works of Chiotes, Napier, Lord 
Kirkwall, and Jervis. Peculiarly valuable as illustrating public opinion 
are the 17 volumes of “Pamphlets, articles, and various publications on 
the affairs of the Islands during the British Protectorate, and after the 
Union.” Both sides are represented: there are the “Memoirs” of the 
“radical” leader, Lombardos, and his friends, together with Ionian in- 
dictments of the protectorate in English and Greek; British treatises and 
articles; pamphlets on the exiles of Cephalonia after the disturbances of 
1849. A whole volume is filled with Gladstone’s mission, another with the 
union, and a supplement contains the acts of the senate, 1817-37. 

The second leading incident of the second dynasty was the great Cre- 
tan insurrection of 1866-69. Beginning with that of 1858, there is a 
series of publications upon Cretan insurrections extending to 1909. 
Prominent among them is the book by Stillman, late American consul 
in Crete and afterward correspondent of the London T'imes in Athens 
and Rome—this copy being a present to Froude. The fugitive pieces in- 
clude a speech in the house of representatives in 1867 by John Shanks on 
Recognition of Crete; and a pamphlet by Joseph Cartwright, reprinted 
at New Orleans in 1866, on The insurrection in Candia and the public 
press, and “distributed gratis to the friends of liberty and oppressed na- 
tionalities by the New Orleans Greek Committee of Relief for the fami- 
lies of the heroic sons of Candia,” with a Greek translation. A curiosity 
is Grand-Carteret’s La Créte devant l’image—‘‘150 reproductions of 


* Cf. William Miller, The early years of modern Athens (London, 1926). 
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Greek, French, German, English, and American caricatures” in 1897. 
There are the usual crop of patriotic poems, and, of greater value, the 
official documents, notably a privately printed and unpublished “Memo- 
randum”’ of Prince George, in 1905, to the four protecting powers, given 
to Dr. Gennadius by the Prince in 1907. Another unpublished document 
is The case for the Cretans; being a translation of the memorandum ad- 
dressed by the Cretan government to the consuls, in 1910, with a letter 
from Mr. Venizelos and an introduction by Sir Charles Dilke. A note by 
Dr. Gennadius in the catalogue states that he “prepared” this ‘‘at the 
suggestion of M. Venizelos.” “But on his assuming power in Athens,” he 
continues, “it was withheld from circulation and has never been pub- 
lished.” A set of Cretan laws and regulations concludes this department. 

Two shelves house the literature of the brief Greco-Turkish war of 
1897. It comprises the official report of the Crown-Prince Constantine, 
the bulky Greek “History” by Oikonomopoulos, and the books of the 
English war-correspondents, Clive Bigham, Rose, the late G. W. Stev- 
ens, and the evergreen H. W. Nevinson, whose Sketches in the Thirty 
Days War remain a model of style and humor. A volume of review arti- 
cles and a collection of Greek “Stories from the catastrophe” by Mr. 
Aspreas, the eminent historian of modern Greece, who has lately 
brought out the third volume of his “History” down to 1912, deserve 
note, while the Turkish side is presented by the once notorious Turcophil 
member of parliament, Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, in The battlefields of 
Thessaly. His capture with his son, the famous war-correspondent of the 
Libyan and later wars, was one of the comic incidents of that tragedy. 
Lewis Sargeant’s Greece in the nineteenth century and Percy Martin’s 
Greece of the twentieth century were useful summaries of a large part of 
George I’s reign; and there is Walter Christmas’ biography of him, pub- 
lished in 1914. There are most of the books published at the time of the 
Balkan wars. Besides those of Messrs. Cassavetti and Trapman, we may 
note Mr. John Mavrocordato’s Letters from Greece concerning the war 
of the Balkan allies, and An American soldier under the Greek flag at 
Bezanie (before Joannina) by T. S. Hutchinson, brigadier-general, Na- 
tional Guard of Tennessee. Four volumes of London illustrated news- 
papers deal with those two wars; with Greece’s entry into the European 
war the books became controversial. But there are the official reports of 
the Paris and Lausanne conferences. Several volumes are filled with the 
most acute internal question of George I’s earlier years—that of the 
Laurion mines, which caused difficulties with France and Italy. There 
are long series of British Blue and French Yellow Books about Greek and 
Turkish affairs, of British consular reports, Greek budgets, official hand- 
books of various ministries, and similar publications. Several volumes 
are occupied with the revival of the Olympic Games, which have been 
twice held in the Athenian Stadium, in 1896 and 1906. These have his- 
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torical value as showing the beginning of that movement for physical cul- 
ture which has lately become so notable a part of modern, as it was of 
ancient, Greek education. Of the development of modern instruction, Dr. 
Gennadius has written a useful handbook, A sketch of the history of 
education in Greece, published at Edinburgh in 1925. 

The library contains a valuable collection of Greek journals, specially 
interesting; in view of the press exhibition in Athens in 1930, of which that 
organized by Dr. Gennadius for the Paris exhibition of 1867 was the pre- 
cursor.® Of the first newspaper published in Greece after the declaration 
of the war of Independence, the ‘EAAnvixy Dadrcyé of Kalamata, there are 
no copies in the library, nor of the first Athenian newspaper, ’E@nuepis 
’A@nvar, nor yet of the original edition of the ‘EXAnvixa xporixa of Meso- 
longhi, published during the siege. There are, however, the reprint of 
this last newspaper by Levides, dated 1840; the rare Has, a literary and 
scientific weekly, issued at Nauplia in 1830-31, by Antoniades, the fa- 
mous ’A7é\\wv of Hydra, published in that impregnable island in 1831 in 
consequence of the censorship at Nauplia, the penultimate number of 
which contains the poem by Alexander Soutsos, comparing the two Mav- 
romichalai who murdered Capo d’Istria, with Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton ; the “H)\wos of Nauplia, edited in 1833 by that poet, some of whose 
verses first saw the light in its pages; and a complete set of the ’A@nva 
of Nauplia, edited by Chrysides in 1831; the bi-weekly TpiardXeuos; and 
the Greek and French “Historical summary,” published at Athens in 
1839 by Papadopoulos-Vretos, of the Greco-French Naupliote newspa- 


per, Le Miroir Grec. A very rare collection consists of the first six vol- ‘ 


umes of the Greek official gazette, Devinn "Ednuepis t7s “EAXGbos, pub- 
lished successively at Nauplia, Aigina, and again at Nauplia in 1825-31, 
and complete save for two pages of Volume II and four of Volume III. 
There follows a set of the succeeding official journal, "E@nuepls ris 
KuBepryncews, or Regierungsblatt des Koenigreichs Griechenland, 1833- 
42, published at Nauplia and subsequently Athens, first in Greek and 
German, then in Greek alone, with an index going to 1854. There are 
specimens of some of the newspapers published at Athens after the trans- 
ference of the capital thither in 1834, among them a bound volume of the 
comic journal ’Acyodatos (1875-85) ; its successor the “Aorv (1885-90) ; 
then a weekly, both containing the caricatures of Anninos; and a number 
of unbound numbers of the famous Pwynds of Soures, the Aristophanes 
of modern Greece, who wrote the whole of his paper, including the ad- 
vertisements, in verse. This remarkable publication, the creation of one 
man, died with him and has left no successor. It is as invaluable to the 
student of modern Greek history as Punch to the student of modern Eng- 


* Indépendance Hellénique, June 20 (0.s.), 1867; Messager d’Athénes, May 27, 
1930. 
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lish history, but like Aristophanes, requires a commentary to explain the 
contemporary allusions. Of Greek journals published abroad, the most 
influential, the Néa ‘Hyuépa of Trieste (afterward transferred to Athens, 
where it recently died) is represented by a complete set from 1894 to 
1912 and by a fairly consecutive set from 1863 to 1885; there are four 
volumes of the Bperravixds ’Aornp, published weekly by Stephanos Xenos, 
the publicist and novelist, in London, and sets-of Dr. Pouptes’ Hellenic 
Herald and ‘Eorepia, published in London respectively in 1906 and 
1916-20; besides the monthly review "Epevva, edited by Platon Dra- 
koules at Oxford, 1901-6. America contributes six years of the “ArAavris 
(1894-1900), and twenty-two numbers of the illustrated weekly Ilapevav, 
printed in Greek and English. A volume which one day will possess 
great historic interest is that containing the ’'E@nyepis ris poowpurijs 
KuBepvncews —the official gazette of “the provisional government” of Mr. 
Venizelos, Admiral Kountouriotes, and General Dangles, which met first 
at Canea, where the first six numbers were issued, and then at Salonika, 
in 1916-17 till the first deposition of Constantine. 

Besides newspapers there are numerous magazines and periodical 
publications of learned societies, such as the rare ‘Iévios ’AvOodoyia, pub- 
lished in three languages at Corfi in 1834, the ‘EAAnvourqywr of 
Philadelpheus, published in Athens (1843-52), and its continuation the 
Néos ‘EAAnvourjuwr, issued by Sp. P. Lampros from 1904, of which, how- 
ever, the last seven volumes are missing, for the series of historical re- 
views has not been completed since Dr. Gennadius’ donation of his books, 
except in the case of the ‘EAAnr»iopds, in which four of his recent histori- 
cal works appeared. The fortnightly literary review Ilaviwpa is repre- 
sented by an almost complete series from 1850-1872, containing contri- 
butions from such eminent writers as the historian of the Greek nation, 
Paparrhegopoulos, the diarist Nicholas Dragoumes, and the literary di- 
plomatist Rangabes, formerly minister in Washington, of whose memoirs 
his son has just published a further instalment. There are three sets of 
the ‘Eo7.a, then a weekly but now a daily evening newspaper, from 1876 
to 1899, and of the ‘EBdouds, the literary and historical Sunday periodi- 
cal (1884-92), which contains the three lists of the philhellenes who died 
during the War of Independence or in Greek service between 1821 and 
1860, who left Greece, who were still living there at the latter date. This 
third class contains Finlay, Sir Richard Church, Hahn, and Treyber, the 
chief physician of the Greek army ; but a footnote adds that at the time of 
publication they were all dead. The compiler was the Swiss philhellene, 
Fornesy, who based his biographies upon the notes of the French colonel 
Touret; and the list may be compared with that painted on the wall of the 
Roman Catholic church at Nauplia and the plan of it in the Museum of 
the Historical and Ethnological Society. A unique collection is that of 
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pamphlets relating to the University of Athens and other learned institu- 
tions. A set of the ’Ednyepis ’Apxaiodoyixn (1837-60) consists largely of 
copies presented and signed by the editor and well-known ephor of an- 
tiquities, Pittakes; and a large section is devoted to archaeological dis- 
coveries, including nine volumes dealing with the work of the American 
School of Classical Studies. 

Of much value to students of modern Greek history are the 84 vol- 
umes of some 1,100 pamphlets and articles labeled ‘EA\as and the 66 
volumes of those, about 750, labeled Question d’Orient, about which 
there is also a mass of newspaper cuttings. The former series contains a 
general political section ranging from 1832 to 1897 and comprising such 
rare and valuable treatises as The Hellenic kingdom and the Greek na- 
tion (1836) by Finlay, quaintly described as “of Lyosha” (the future 
historian’s Attic estate) and “honorary major in the service of his Majes- 
ty the King of Greece”; two anonymous pamphlets (by ‘“‘Victor Adée 
Bertrand”) in Greek and French, Gréce situation politique (domestic 
and foreign), in 1837; various review articles on the revolution of 1843, 
one by an “Eye-witness,” and a collection of the documents and procla- 
mations of Kallerges, who was another of its chief promoters. We have 
Palmerston’s famous Civis Romanus sum speech on the Don Pacifico af- 
fair of 1850, followed by pamphlets arising from it. The Anglo-French 
occupation at the time of the Crimean War and the deposition of Otho 
are responsible for a number of brochures, including a curious Word on 
the Greek question by the last surviving male descendant of the Em- 
perors of the East. The author tells us that he is nephew of Count Felice 
di Cristoforo, who was “private secretary to the Duke of Sussex,” and is 
“related, on the father’s side, to the family of De Bouillon”; while an- 
other of his ancestors was D’Avalos, “the Hero of Peru.” He argues that 
the name Di Cristoforo is “a modern paraphrase of that of Nicephorus,” 
and he assumes that, because this was “the Christian name of three Em- 
perors of the East,” he was therefore their legitimate descendant. In 
farther proof he cites the possession by his mother in Malta of a relic 
which had belonged “‘to one of the imperial Nicphori”! Similarly, on the 
deposition of George II, a claimant to the Greek throne arose in the per- 
son of “Prince Eugéne Laskaris,” soi-disant descendant of the emperors 
of Nicaea, whose supporters issued in March, 1924, a manifesto of which 
I possess a copy. A subsection is mainly devoted to the Greek claims at, 
and immediately after, the Berlin Congress; in an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled The general election [of 1880]; England and the Greek ques- 
tion, may be traced the collaboration of Dr. Gennadius with the author, 
Fitzgerald. One volume of this series, labeled “Social condition, nation- 
ality,” contains sketches of Greek life by Maxime du Camp, in 1855, who 
thought that the Piraus should have been made the modern capital and 
Athens “a sort of immense Pompeii,” by Emile Burnouf on La Gréce en 
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1886, by an anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, who describes 
Athens in 1837; by Thornbury, who portrays Athens under King Otho; 
by Sir Patrick Colquhoun, formerly chief justice of the Ionian Islands; 
Mahaffy; Blackie; Stillman; and Mr. Polites (in 1896), now minister in 
Paris. Five volumes contain pleas “of Greeks for Greece” from 1853 
onward, including pamphlets by such well-known writers as Papado- 
poulos-Vretos, Saripolos and Rangabes, and articles by the novelist Bi- 
kelas. One volume of “Dialogues about common interests” and four en- 
titled “Political review,” ranging from 1843 to 1901, follow; among the 
pamphlets in the latter are Goudas’ “Warnings to the future king of 
Greece” at the time of the interregnum of 1863. Three volumes deal with 
the insurrection at Nauplia in 1862; its sequel, the October revolution of 
that year, which dethroned Otho during his yachting tour; and the in- 
surrections in Epeiros and Thessaly in 1854 and 1878. One of these 
pamphlets is the valuable account by Palaskas of the historic scenes in 
1862 on board the royal yacht, of which he was captain. One volume 
covers “Foreign policy and service” in general, another treats of “For- 
eign rule in Greece,” a subject illustrated by the father of Greek republi- 
canism, Philaretos, in his pamphlet published in 1897, Xénocratie et ro- 
yauté en Gréce (1821-1897). After a volume upon “Hellenism and 
foreign policy,” treating of Greek relations with Russia, Austria, and 
Panslavism, come one about the “Greco-Roumanian difference” concern- 
ing the bequest of the brothers Zappa, the founders of the Zappeion at 
Athens, and one, entitled “Greco-Turkish affairs, 1891-1909.” Of less 
historical value are the eight volumes containing patriotic and political 
poems and addresses, hymns to Otho and George I, and an “Encomium” 
to Constantine on attaining his majority, composed in Greek verse, with 
an English prose translation, by Soteriades, a Greek resident in Man- 
chester, where it was published. “’Tis he,” exclaims the poet in antici- 
pation of the Balkan wars of 1912-13, “who will extend the Grecian 
dominions,” adding the prosaic, but practical, prophecy, “From the 
homes of the Greek will he drive out the vermin.” Parliamentary speeches 
by Spyridon and Charilaos Trikoupes ; Simopoulos, the eminent minister 
of finance; Mavromichales the premier; and others fill six volumes, 
“Party and electoral conflicts” and “Political trials” four more. One 
volume provides “Treatises on the constitution” —that of Epidauros of 
1822, that of 1844, and that of 1865. To legislation, the land tax, the 
loans of 1824 and 1825, the national and other banks, the coinage and 
economics, are assigned eight volumes; to naval and military organiza- 
tions, another four. Three volumes and a supplement deal with brigan- 
dage, specially rich being the literature connected with the “Marathon 
massacres” of 1870, the memory of which still lingers in the name of “‘the 
bridge of the Lords” given to the spot where Lord Muncaster and his 
party were arrested by the brigands on the way back from Marathon. 
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First among the pamphlets on this subject is naturally Dr. Gennadius’ 
own contribution, Notes on the recent murders by brigands in Greece, 
which he published in London in 1870 and which was his introduction to 
public life. Then come Frank Noel’s Letters respecting the murder by 
brigands of the captives of Marathon; the American minister Tucker- 
man’s Brigandage in Greece: a paper addressed to Mr. Fish; the “Fu- 
neral oration composed for the obsequies of Herbert and Lloyd,” two of 
the victims, and a sermon on The Greek Massacre, preached by Dean 
Stanley in Westminster Abbey, to which a strange vontrast is a German 
comic travel-book, Schultze und Miiller in Griechenland, published in the 
year of this sad affair. The next five volumes concern education; then 
follow one on the history and organization of the postal service, two on 
statistics (which, as the historian Herbert Fisher has said, ‘‘in the Near 
East must be received with caution”), and one on industrial progress. 
Volume LXX is mainly devoted to two great works accomplished in “old” 
Greece (to which the Marathon dam and the Amatovo sluice now furnish 
parallels )}—the Corinth Canal and the drainage of the Copaic lake. The 
Piraeus-Larissa railway, the extension of which has united Greece with 
“Europe,” fills one volume; railway guides, another; and the most im- 
portant subject of the Athens water supply, now at last being provided 
by the Ulen Company, two more. Mineral waters; mines, quarries, the 
Naxian emery, fishing, the (literally too often) “burning” question of 
the Greek forests, cattle-raising, agricultural schools, the plague of lo- 
custs (still felt), sericulture, wine-growing, cotton, and the currant fill 
the next volumes ; and the series concludes with statements made by suc- 
cessive mayors of Athens about municipal affairs. 

Turning to the series marked Question d’Orient, in which Greece, as 
Gladstone showed, was so important a “factor,” we find the first volume 
devoted to its “Origins and evolution,” the second and third to its history. 
The second contains two quaint Catechisms of the Eastern Question, 
drawn up by an anonymous writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, and by Malt- 
man Barry in the Whitehall Review, and reprinted in 1877 and 1880, re- 
spectively, the latter being very hostile to Gladstone and dedicated to 
Joseph Cowen. It also comprises two lectures by Freeman, the historian, 
and Grant Duff. Then come seven volumes on the “Policy of the Great 
Powers,” with contributions from Treitschke, Vambery, Edward Dicey, 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Leonard Courtney (who both wrote on George 
Canning), and Kossuth. The next two are filled with speeches by public 
men, from Palmerston in 1850 and Layard in 1854, down to the Duke of 
Argyll in 1876 and Lord Salisbury in 1879. “Panslavism’” and the 
“Testament of Peter the Great” have a volume to themselves, to which 
Madame Mijatovich, the well-known writer on Serbian history and poet- 
ry, and Rambaud, the historian, contribute. Next comes a tome entitled 
Les responsabilités, attention aux Balkans! Two contain accounts of the 
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peoples of the Near East, two more the religious and strategic aspects of 
the question, the former illustrated by Prince George Bibesco, the latter 
by Hobart Pasha, the Englishman who became a Turkish admiral. The 
next three describe the Turkish and Balkan armies during the nineteenth 
century. Turkish “Reforms” scarcely merit a volume, for they were 
merely waste paper; nor have projects for a “Balkan confederation” 
been more fortunate. Volume XXIV contains “Pamphlets” by “Greek 
authors,” from 1841 to 1876, notably Union or dismemberment of Tur- 
key by Stephanos Xenos, to which the next volume supplies an antidote 
in “Pamphlets” by ‘Turkish and oriental authors.” Articles from Eng- 
lish reviews between 1810 and 1878 fill several volumes, and include 
several rareties; various pamphlets occupy several more, among their 
authors being Lamartine, Carlyle, Alfred Austin, Swinburne, About, and 
Goldwin Smith. There is a large collection of fugitive pieces about the 
Crimean War and the question of the Holy Places, which was the occa- 
sion of that futile conflict. “Abdul-Hamid and the Young Turks” are 
prominent. More curious than practical is the collection of “Prophecies, 
presages, and sermons,” beginning with the “oracles” of the monk Aga- 
thangelos delivered at Messina in 1279, published at Milan in 1555, 
and republished in Greek at Athens in 1837. Forty years later Robert 
Roberts, of Birmingham, prophesied the settlement of the Jews in Pales- 
tine under a British protectorate—a prophecy now fulfilled. Akin to this 
are the “Projects for solution,” while “Satirical poems” lighten the solid 
mass of printed matter which has accumulated around this hitherto in- 
soluble problem. Among them are two long-forgotten dramas by Victor 
Séjour, Les massacres de Syrie, presented in Paris in 1860, and by Al- 
bert and De Lustiére, La guerre d’Orient, played there in 1854, in which 
Palmerston was a character! Nine further volumes contain articles on 
the Eastern question by specialists, such as Freeman, Bourchier, the fa- 
mous Balkan correspondent of the Times, who unfortunately left no mem- 
oirs—except the Balkan League of 1912—because (as he once said to 
me) “if he wrote all that he knew about the Balkan states, he could not 
live in any of them,” but whose ten articles in the Fortnightly Review are 
here collected; Canon Malcolm Maccoll, who was Gladstone’s favorite 
divine; Stratford de Redcliffe; the Reverend W. Denton, author of The 
Christians in Turkey, and the once famous Russian propagandist, “O.K.” 
(Olga Novikoff). One volume is wholly occupied with American views, 
consisting of four pamphlets. The first is An American view of the East- 
ern Question in the form of a letter “‘to a friend in London by an Ameri- 
can gentleman of matured experience,” in 1878, in which he makes the 
shrewd forecast, fully justified by subsequent history, that “the Treaty 
of Berlin will not be a permanent arrangement of European affairs.” Two 
other contributions to the Eastern crisis of that period are made by 
George Julian Harney, of Boston, in 1876, under the title of The anti- 
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Turkish crusade, by Daniel S. Gregory in an article on “The Eastern 
problem” in the Princeton Review for 1877, the former pro-Turk and the 
latter in favor of the Eastern Christians. To the later crisis of the Ar- 
menian massacres belongs an ‘“‘American Observer’s” pamphlet of 1895, 
A few facts about Turkey under the reign of Abdul Hamid II, in which 
the anonymous author describes “the Armenian agitation” and concludes 
that “Abdul Hamid II is truly a great monarch”! The collection ends 
with four anonymous short publications by the Marquise Louise de Rian- 
court, the French aristocrat and philhellene who has for years made her 
home in Athens. It will thus be seen that Dr. Gennadius was impartial 
in the purchase of his collection of pamphlets on the Eastern Question. 
All opinions are represented. 

Akin to the foregoing collection are a set of Greek pamphlets dealing 
with “Greek monastic property in the Danubian principalities,” which 
was much affected by the legislation of Prince Couza, and another on 
“Panslavism in Mount Athos,” where the three Slavonic monasteries 
(whose property outside the peninsula is now matter of controversy) 
have been, since 1920, under Greek sovereignty. The Bulgarian ques- 
tion, Epeiros, Thessaly, and Macedonia are productive of a copious lit- 
erature, Macedonia alone being responsible for fourteen volumes of ar- 
ticles and treatises besides three of tracts on that question, now happily 
extinct so far as Greece is concerned. A supplementary catalogue of the 
Eastern question contains thirty-three volumes of articles, pamphlets, 
and speeches about it from 1908 to 1920. Specially concerning Greece 
are the volumes on Cretan affairs (1908-9), the two Balkan wars; 
Greek affairs (1909-10); Greek affairs and policy (1915-19); ‘The 
Greek army; Greece: home affairs’; “Speeches of Mr. Venizelos” ; 
“‘Hellenism” ; “Greeks of Pontus’’; and “The Dodecanese.”’ These head- 
ings cover such pamphlets as Mr. Toynbee’s Greek policy since 1882, 
H. C. Woods’ The military upheaval in Greece; various articles upon 
The relations of Italy and Greece—a question which then became promi- 
nent; several contributions by that ardent philhellene, the late Ronald 
Burrows, and the veteran journalist, Dr. Dillon; General Sarrail’s La 
Gréce Venizéliste; and The vindication of Greek national policy 1912- 
1917, consisting of speeches by Mr. Venizelos and others in the chamber 
in August, 1917, with an introduction by Dr. Gennadius. The article La 
Greéce et la Paix derives interest from the fact that it was by Anatole 
France. The question of the Greeks of Pontus, now only of antiquarian 
value as there are none left, and the prime mover on their belief, Chrysan- 
thos, metropolitan of Trebizond, is an exile in Athens, is represented by 
fourteen publications, including his Memorandum submitted to the Peace 
Conference, whose members had probably never heard of the Greek em- 
pire of Trebizond. At any rate, the present writer, when invited by the 
late Sir George Prothero to compile the historical handbooks upon Greece 
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and Serbia for the use of the British delegates, was instructed by that 
distinguished historian to assume “no” historical knowledge on their 
part! With so little knowledge of history was the new map of Europe 
made! In the “Gennadeion” may also be studied the question of the 
Dodecanese, which, although officially non-existent, is kept alive by Do- 
decanesians living abroad. A large and sumptuous literature has been 
published by Dr. Skevos Zervos concerning it, of which La question du 
Dodecanése et ses documents diplomatiques is the most practical, form- 
ing a companion volume to the authoritative handbook of the brilliant 
editor of the Messager d’Athénes, Mile Jeanne Stéphanopoli, Les Iles 
de l’Egée, leurs priviléges. The thesis of Dr. Antoine Tsacalakis, Le 
Dodecanése: étude de droit international (1928) and Italy’s Agean 
possessions (1928) by C. D. and Isabelle Bridge Booth, the latter an 
American, are recent additions to the library. Only a small portion of Zo- 
lotas’ gigantic history of Chios is concerned with this period. There are 
a number of topographical works and plans of modern Athens, of histori- 
cal interest for the evolution of the capital. Happily, Schinkel’s Ent- 
wurf zu eine Kénigspalast auf der Akropolis remains a horrible warn- 
ing. There are Klenze’s Plan de la nouvelle ville d’Athénes, adopté par 
le Roi Othon (1834) and the rare Panorama von Athen by Stademann. 
Mrs. Bracebridge’s Notes descriptive of a panoramic sketch of Athens 
taken May, 1839 is a memento to that resident English family, often 
mentioned in the early years of modern Athens. The library does not 
possess—because there is no such book except in Greek—a guide book 
of Greece later than 1911—the greatest desideratum in the literature 
about the country, which had then few motor cars and neither railway 
nor air communication with “Europe.” 

In a separate room, opening out of the general library, are kept, in 
accordance with the need of gift, the published works of George Gen- 
nadius and other members of the donor’s family and of the donor. Of 
these, 290 are publications either by Dr. Gennadius, or relating to his 
public activities, beginning with “‘the first book forming my library”—a 
gift from his father in 1852. In view of the efforts now being made in 
Athens by the Society for the Protection of Animals, it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Gennadius received as a birthday present in 1861 Youatt’s 
Obligation and extent of humanity to brutes. There is much about the 
Marathon brigandage affair; we are let into the secret that Dr. Genna- 
dius was the anonymous compiler of Stanford’s Ethnological map of Eu- 
ropean:Turkey and Greece in 1877; that he “‘had a good deal to do with” 
the preparation of ‘“The Eastern Question Association’s’” Papers at that 
crisis, and with those of the still more important “Greek Committee,” 
which “‘rendered inestimable services to the cause of Greece’ at the time 
of the Thessalian question, and which—so the catalogue informs us— 
“was founded at a private informal gathering of Dilke, Chamberlain, 
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and Shaw Lefevre in my chambers.” “In all the publications,” the cata- 
logue continues, “I had a more or less active share.” We learn, too, that 
“Ypsilorites,” who wrote about “The situation in Crete” in the Contem- 
porary Review for 1896, was Dr. Gennadius, who also wrote most of the 
editorials of the first twenty-five or thirty numbers of “Ar\avzis. In 1922 
he published in Washington and New York the articles on the dispute 
between Constantine and Venizelos. Presentation copies of Gladstone’s 
Hellenic factor in the Eastern problem and his article on “Greece and 
the Treaty of Berlin” in the Nineteenth Century are here. There are 
many educational works by George Gennadius, interesting to students of 
modern Greek education; and a colored picture on the wall represents a 
scene from the historical play, ‘H xarox7 (‘‘the’’ Anglo-French “occupa- 
tion” at the time of the Crimean War), in which the old patriot is stand- 
ing with animated gesture in the then famous political café Horaia Hel- 
las, while through the windows are seen Greek troops marching. To this 
collection should be added Dr. Gennadius’ penultimate publication,* on 
the monastery of Kaisariané at the foot of Hymettos, where he was bap- 
tized, and with which his mother’s family the Benizeloi (about which he 
has also written a monograph) was connected. The contribution of this 
monastery to our period was that its library was used for cartridges by 
the defenders of the Akropolis—the only argument understood by the 
Turks. 

Of the small collection of manuscripts, a few relate to our period. 
These are “A log of the proceedings of H.M. ship ‘Albion’”’ (flagship at 
Navarino), 1826-28; copies of letters from Lord Guilford to Church, 
Bathurst (then colonial minister), Stratford Canning, and others about 
the Ionian Islands, in 1827; “Letters and dispatches” addressed to 
Church as generalissimo by Greek military chiefs and politicians, and 
philhellenes in 1827-29; a small collection of official Greek documents 
and private letters, ending in 1850; ten letters from Collegno the diarist 
of the siege of Navarino, to Grasset, Mavrocordato’s secretary, from Na- 
varino in 1826 and from Brussels, Mannheim, and Geneva in 1828; two 
letters from the Duchesse de Plaisance to her husband, describing her 
famous meeting with the brigand Bibises, utilized by Mr. Kampouro- 
glous® in his recent biography of that eccentric French lady, born in 
America, whose mansion “‘Ilissia” has just been converted into the By- 
zantine Museum; five letters of Eynard, dated 1825-41, and two of Gen- 
eral Roche, who had served in Greece, dated 1829 and 1837. Particu- 
larly interesting are the large manuscript, “Monument des philhellénes 
a Nauplie” by the above-mentioned Fornesy, and “Gesammelte Notizen 
iiber das Wirken bayerischer Offiziere und Militarbeamten im K@6nig- 

‘He has since written in the review ‘E\Anrouds a life of Galanos, the Greek 
student of Indian languages (February—April, 1930). 

5 Medérar xal “Epevvar, pp. 318-23. 
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reiche Griechenland,” with special reference to industry and agricul- 
ture, by Friedrich Ritter von Zentner. Various items are an autograph 
letter from Demetrios Hypselantes from Nauplia in 1830 criticizing 
Capo d’ Istria and another from Capo d’ Istria in 1828 to “the paymaster- 
general of the French army in the Morca.” Of interest to Americans are 
the names of American visitors, entered by them in the visitors’ book of 
the “Central School” founded by George Gennadius at Aigina. In 1831 
we find Benjamin Crow, of Virginia; Robert Calder, of Boston; Banks, 
of the United States navy (“much pleased with the method adopted of 
teaching”); Alexander Ekridge and Franklin Buchanan, of the U.S. 
frigate “Constitution” ; Nathaniel Wilson and William Smith, of the U.S. 
ship “Boston”; and the Rev. John H. Hill and family, of New York 
(founder of the still extant Hill School in Athens). In 1834 the visitors 
included Elias Riggs, of New York, and Hilliard Bryant, of Massa- 
chusetts. One manuscript was published by me, under the title “Three 
letters on the Ionian Islands, 1850-3,” in the English Historical Re- 
view.® 

This summary will give some idea of the value of the “Gennadeion” to 
the student of modern Greek history—quite apart from its interest for 
the bibliophil. It is to be hoped, in the interest of research, that it will be 
kept up to date by the purchase of new works and that it will not be re- 
garded, like the Bible, as a collection of books to which nothing may be 
added. Already several important new books upon this period have ap- 
peared, which are not in this library, such as the seven volumes of Pro- 
fessor Karolides’ and the three of Mr. Aspreas’ histories of modern 
Greece; Mr. Vlachogiannes’ unique ‘Ioropixy ’AvOodovia; Mr. Babes 
Anninos’ ‘Icropixa Xnyempata; Professor Mears’ Greece today; Mr. 
Morgenthau’s I was sent to Athens; and the publications arising out of 
the centenary. A collection of current Greek caricatures—for Anninos 
has left successors—might be formed, and files of one or two daily news~ 
papers preserved. It is understood that funds are not available for the 
purchase of many books, but Dr. Gennadius has from time to time since 
1926 sent fresh acquisitions from England. Historical periodicals, of 
which there are now about a dozen in Greece, lose much utility if not 
completed to date. In the parallel case of the Finlay Library, the books 
collected by the historian are supplemented by recent publications about 
the periods, to which he devoted his attention, and which are now receiv- 
ing increased attention both in Greece and abroad. The shelves of the 
“Gennadeion” express the unity of Greek history, which ended with 
neither the Macedonian nor the Roman, nor even the Frankish and Turk- 


* XLIII (1928), 240. 
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ish conquests. Athens possesses four libraries and one institution in which 
the last century of Greek history can be studied—the National Library, 
that of the Chamber, the “Gennadeion,” and the Finlay ; and the Museum 
of the Historical and Ethnological Society, with its portraits and sou- 
venirs of the men who made modern Greece, with its annex in the old 
palace, containing those of George I. To devote exclusive study to the 
classical age is as if students of English history occupied themselves 
wholly with the reign of Elizabeth, or American scholars entirely with 
the career of Washington. If virere fortes ante Agamemnona, nothing 
but historical ignorance can deny that vizere fortes post the heroes of 
Plutarch. The idea derived from excessive concentration on antiquity 
from the distant standpoint of a foreign scholar’s study, that the ancient 
Greeks were demigods and the moderns degenerates, has happily been 
exploded, and could never have been true to human nature. In the “Gen- 
nadeion” both alike have their resting-place, with the appropriate motto 
engraved above the entrance: “Those are called Greeks who share our 
culture.” 
WitiiaM MILLer 
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SOME WAR MEMOIRS’ 


ARS produce many stories of fiction, some of which are told 
\ \ until they are believed to be true.” General Grant, as ever, 
sums up the matter philosophically in a single sentence. 
M. Cru, attacking the problem methodically with a French analytical in- 
stinct, has produced a dictionnaire raisonné of the general historical phe- 
nomenon. Publicity, military controversy, propaganda, miscellaneous 
rhetoric, and all the elements of historical fiction were within the range 
of Grant’s experience, but even so he could hardly have imagined the de- 
velopment they were to take on in 1914. In this, as in other things, meth- 
ods have vastly improved since 64. The field is wider; the rotary press, 
the typewriter, the mimeograph, have greatly facilitated and developed 
the technique; a more widespread cacoethes scribendi has enormously 
multiplied the practitioners of the art. While the war lasted, these evils 
were laid to the door of the censorship, official propaganda, or the much 
abused “war-time mentality” (responsible among other things for fight- 
ing the war through and winning it). The “real truth,” as disclosed ever 
since 1920, has scarcely marked an improvement. Plenty of solid fact has 
appeared, but the mass of published matter has been heavily overlaid 
with war-time color and varnish; and between one thing and another the 
whole category of war books has established a sort of quarantine around 
itself. The worst books, roughly speaking, have emerged as best sellers ; 
the general public has pretty consistently maintained its favor for the 
most sensational and improbable narratives and for the obviously par- 
tisan and distorted histories (such as Winston Churchill’s). Historical 
students for the most part have cautiously held aloof, and the whole field 
remains unsurveyed. 

*Témoins. Essai d’analyse et de critique des souvenirs de combattants édités 
en francais de 1915 4 1928. By Jean Norton Cav. Paris: Les Etincelles, 1929. 
Pp. viii+727. 

Stretchers: the Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western Front. By Frepericx 
A. Porrte. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+366. $3.00. 

“Hey! Yellowbacks!” The War Diary of a Conscientious Objector. By Ernest 
LL. Meyer. Foreword by Wiiu1am Etery Leonarp. New York: John Day Co., 
1930. Pp. viiit+209. $2.00. 

Shrieks and Crashes, being Memories of Canada’s Corps, 1917. By Wriirrep 
Brenton Kerr. Toronto: Hunter Rose Co., Ltd., 1929. Pp. 218. $3.00. 

“LL. M. 8046.” An Intimate Story of the Foreign Legion. By Davi Wooster 
Kine. With an introduction by Henprrk Wii1t1am Van Loon. New York: Duf- 
field & Co., 1927. Pp. xvii+187. 
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M. Cru’s Témoins is not a comprehensive survey, for he deals only with 
French books, and amongst those only with front-line narratives. The 
témoignages de combattants, according to his working definition, exclude 
the war at sea; everything behind the immediate front; all records by 
journalists or other observers not in uniform (even things written on the 
spot) ; all histories and historical compilations; and, practically speak- 
ing, all testimony by anyone of a higher rank than captain. By this defini- 
tion, an interpreter or chaplain at divisional H. Q. is a competent witness 
as to what the war really was; Joffre and Pétain are not; and M. Cru 
argues quite seriously that as the higher echelons ipso facto could know 
of things only at second hand they continued throughout four years to 
live in a world of fancy and illusion. Merely to state this proposition is a 
sufficient comment.’ His taboo against the staff officer as a témoin is up- 
set by the conspicuous place of honor he assigns (quite rightly) to the 
journal of Jean-Marie Carré, an officer at G. H. Q. who had never been a 
combatant soldier.* 

His rule must be worked both ways: If the realities faced by the poilu 
could not be observed from headquarters, how can a private soldier, or 
even a sergeant, pass a comprehensive judgment on the work of all 
French staffs? If they were as incompetent as he assumes, the Germans 
would have been in Biarritz by October. It is possible that certain of his 
strictures apply to 1915, but in 1917 all French headquarters were peo- 
pled chiefly by former combattants, who had seen the thing closely 
enough at first hand. In this, as in other points, M. Cru’s point of view 
seems to reflect the particular conditions of 1915-16: the period of most 
elaborate trench warfare, which he himself experienced. He shows little 
interest in the very different war which developed by 1918, and hardly 
alludes to it. Also, the scornful contempt for all French strategy and 
leadership may reflect a widespread state of mind, but it is uncritical and 
uninformed, resting for the most part on literary and controversial legend 
as unreal as the front line fables he castigates. This is rather character- 
istic of the combattant of the Great War, who very commonly has been 
willing to rest content with his original impressions and not to follow the 
historical unfolding of the story. 

No less significant is the high board fence M. Cru erects between 
“front” and “rear’—the attitude of mind which conceives the two as 
separate and independent worlds. From M. Cru’s standpoint the war is 

* Jean ve Prerrerev, Plutarque a menti (Paris, 1923), has already worked it 
out into a fantastic pure doctrine. This taboo in one way has little practical re- 
sult, since few personal narratives by officers of higher rank have appeared in 
print. 

* It is true that Lieutenant Carré was an exceptional figure (from the impor- 


tance of his duties he might be called le premier lieutenant de France); but even 
so, M. Cru’s bitter contempt of the French staffs seems a little sweeping. 
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all front, a thing in one dimension. Nothing could be more artificial or 
more misleading. The front was a very different place from the rear, and 
the actual ordeal by battle was an experience wholly unlike any other; 
but the experience was confined to no one type or category of men in uni- 
form. The “combattants” of 1914 had in large part graduated into high- 
er echelons or services farther back by 1918 (M. Cru himself is a case in 
point) ; and David King’s service in the Foreign Legion is a reminder that 
even the most hard-worked assault division spent most of its time in the 
rear. The impression that the individual soldier was continuously in 
battle is one of the most common false effects of war fiction; no less mis- 
leading is a distinction between front and rear which implies that for four 
years on end one body of men did the fighting while another was allowed 
to carry on in comfortable security far behind the lines.* It is fair, how- 
ever, to say that this attitude again is more or less typical of the soldier- 
writers he passes in review, and, in fact, of the whole war-time genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Pottle’s Stretchers is an interesting exception; and his record of 
five months’ work in an evacuation hospital brings out vividly enough 
what was required, even in the demi-front, to keep the front line going. 
Although he borrows no combat episodes from his patients and works in 
no battle pictures at secondhand, in its own way his record of strictly 
professional duties gives a singularly convincing impression of what mod- 
ern battle amounts to. A widespread reading of such a narrative would 
serve more effectively as a deterrent than any amount of anti-war propa- 
ganda. M. Cru shares ardently the widespread belief that the picturing 
of the realities of war will act as a preventive, and insists that it is one 
of the duties of the combatant to set them down on record in such a way 
that future generations will discern the moral ; he is inclined even to scold 
his authors at times for not drawing the moral in advance by registering 
their vigorous protest against the very idea of war. Past experience 
hardly strengthens this belief, and the present wave of morbid horrors- 
of-war fiction shows clearly enough that it is a case of playing with a 


‘Even for his particular purpose the distinction is unreal: the “plumitif de 
larriére” (as M. Cru delightfully terms him) may have been responsible for much 
nonsense, but it is clear that he was surpassed at every point by the “plumitif du 
front.” For any given operation and for the war as a whole, the effort on the 
actual front was but the final phase of a longer and greater effort preceding it, one 
that reached over the whole of France and even into countries beyond the sea. All 
this turned on the decision in battle, and for many good reasons the battle makes 
the more poignant appeal to memory and imagination; yet in actual fact, whether 
in terms of men and human labor, or time, or money, or material, or even in the 
brains it involved, the effort behind the lines (quantitatively, at least) was by far 
the greater of the two. All this, all the complexities that were so distinguishing a 
characteristic of the great war, M. Cru tacitly dismisses as a mass of insignificant 
accessory ; and in this respect this book reflects a conventional and rather literary 
conception of war. 
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two-edged sword. Gory tales of the wild west inspired small boys with 
something ganz anders than a repugnance to the idea of fighting Indians ; 
while their parents (like those of today or tomorrow) required no truth- 
ful revelations to make them hope for peaceful developments. The sol- 
dier-authors on M. Cru’s list record no enthusiasm, no illusions as to the 
glories of war, when they answered the mobilization order in 1914. Their 
recollections will not make the next generation a whit the less ready to 
respond to a future call. By no possibility could that next call be more a 
day of mourning and sorrow than was the last. However laudable the 
purpose, in any case, what M. Cru demands has no place in what pre- 
tends to be a record of actual experience. He reproves sharply enough 
(and properly enough) the very few combatants so foolish as to present 
the war as a scene of military glory ; but to revamp the soldier’s war-time 
record into a peace tract is, after all, no more than exchanging one form 
of propaganda for another. 

With all deference, moreover, one may put the question whether what 
M. Cru asks is not more or less an academic gesture. The traditional war- 
heroics are false enough, but also relatively harmless, for they label them- 
selves in advance and are discounted as a commonplace literary conven- 
tion. Like the war-horror story, they appeal to a certain mood rather 
than to the intelligence ; they are read not in the belief that they are true, 
but for the “kick” that is got out of them: those who get the kick are not 
the type who will bring on a next war—or prevent it. The war brought 
evils enough, but it failed conspicuously to develop the evil of military 
glory. Never, in fact, in spite of all the modern publicity apparatus, did 
a war give rise to so little effective glorification, whether of war itself, or 
of the military virtues, or of the prowess of individual leaders.® Least of 
all war books, do the official histories indulge in triumphant martial mu- 
sic. M. Cru quotes a definition by Elie Faure which is only too exact: 
“Militariste: le créateur du pacifisme. Pacifiste: le créateur du militar- 
isme.” On the basis of this there will be far more militarists in 1940 
than there were in June, 1914; the effort to peace must be made along 
much more substantial lines. 

But if M. Cru’s survey limits itself to a special field and to a particular 
angle of vision, that field is in some ways the most difficult of all to deal 
with; and the methodical approach he has devised forms a very definite 
contribution. For each author (as far as possible) he has painstakingly 
gathered an état civil, with biographical data showing his occupation and 
experience before the war—enough to place him as a social type and to 
indicate the standpoint from which he approached his wartime experi- 


5 Of the latter, only a single figure reached a great political position afterward, 
and even with Hindenburg the thing came more or less by accident. Of the impor- 
tant commanding officers in the various armies, nine out of ten still remain prac- 
tically unknown figures to the world at large. 
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ence. The war record in turn gives the actual period of service, the vari- 
ous units each author was assigned to, the sectors served in, etc. It is 
thus possible for M. Cru to check the narrative in the light of actual 
facts: to ascertain, for instance, whether at the time of a particular feat 
of arms described in his pages the writer was or was not in quite a differ- 
ent part of France. More than one book does not pass this elementary 
test: the literary temptation to have been present at the Marne or Ver- 
dun, for instance, sometimes proves irresistible—just, as in 1919, prac- 
tically every returned doughboy had taken part in the battle of “Chat- 
teau-Thirry.” M. Cru himself had an unusually varied geographical 
experience of the western front during the first three years of the war; 
he is a sharp observer and is able to bring to his task an expert knowl- 
edge of the innumerable details of time and place and order of events 
which allows him to detect apparently those trifling errors in such a way 
as to reveal that the text is false, or borrowed, or a jumble of anachron- 
isms, rather than a day-to-day record of facts as it pretends. More than 
once a particular phrase of soldier argot, or a detail of new equipment, or 
some minor point of tactical methods will make its appearance just a 
little too soon in date in the published diary.® In the inspiration of rhe- 
torical shams and falsehoods no one has more to answer for than Maurice 
Barrés, and the books launched under his auspices include some of the 
worst in the present list. 

No less striking is the wide gulf that appears between the scenes de- 
scribed as at first hand and the actual military duties of the writers. 
“Mais pourquoi faut-il que ce soit justement un artilleur qui nous raconte 
un massacre d’ennemis 4 la baionnette alors que nous ne trouvons rien de 
semblable dans tous les bons récits d’infanterie?” Distance adds, and 
the passion for gory and spectacular details of hand-to-hand combat in- 
creases in proportion to the distance between the “observer” and the 
trenches. This literary tendency reaches its full development in writers 
who never saw the front; and its outstanding example has become the 
best-seller among all war books, the literary and financial inspiration of 
the present flood of pseudo-realistic psychological battle memoirs. M. 
Cru’s introduction includes a brief comment on All Quiet on the Western 
Front:' 

Roman pacifiste ayant tous les défauts du genre représenté par Barbusse et 
Latzko: outrance du macabre, meurtre a l’arme blanche, ignorance de ce que tout 

*To M. Cru’s discerning eye, one writer gives himself away at once by intro- 
ducing the word “Boche” into a diary recording the Marne; a footnote explains: 
“Le terme boche n’existait pas en aofit-septembre 1914.” 

* The reviewer of M. Cru’s volume in the Army Quarterly notes: “The German 
Officers Union has discovered and announced that Herr Remarque was never at 
the front—he was apparently wounded in a back area whilst still a recruit—but 
that he was tried during the Revolution for wearing a captain’s badges and dec- 
orations to which he was not entitled.” 
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fantassin doit savoir. L’auteur, volontaire 4 18 ans en 1915, devrait connaftre les 
choses du front; mais il les déforme et accumule les invraisemblances: effet des 
obus, usage de la baionette, aspect du poilu francais de 1917, type de mitrailleuse 
francaise, etc. La psychologie est aussi fausse, aussi traditionelle que les faits: la 
peur terrasse les recrues, mais les vétérans sont indemnes. Topographie et chron- 
ologie nulles. Un non-combattant ne commettrait pas plus d’erreurs. Mais aux 
yeux de la critique la thése pacifiste et le sensationnel purement littéraire excusent 
toutes les inventions gratuites et saugrenues: la fin justifie les moyens. Le ton 
dithyrambique des éloges publiés dans la grande presse allemande, anglaise, fran- 
caise, nous fait d’autant plus désirer la naissance d’une critique sérieuse, toute 
nouvelle dans ses moyens, adaptée a la littérature du front. 


It is exactly this that M. Cru’s book offers us: une critique sérieuse, 
adaptée a la littérature du front, technically competent, based on actual 
experience, and, above all, straightforward and courageous. There is all 
the more need of it because (as he notes) outstanding literary figures in 
France have taken so many worthless books under their wings; the offi- 
cial honors of the Académie and the Prix Goncourt have been freely 
granted to meretricious productions; and the best books have rarely 
gained the recognition of popular favor.* Many favorites (Gaspard, 
for one) are pretty well demolished by the criticism he applies, but it is 
for lack of such criticism in the past that the war memoir has drifted into 
its present discredited status. More than one librarian has given up in 
despair at the continuing flood of worthless war memoirs; but with 
Témoins as a guide, it is no difficult matter to select the comparatively 
few “‘best” out of the three hundred French books reviewed. Among the 
ingenious analytical tables in the appendix is one grouping the 250 au- 
thors in six classes, by order of merit. Class I contains but 29 names, and 
the standard seems none too severe. 

To the random reader Témoins will be in no way more valuable than 
in its plain-spoken indictment of many of the most familiar and accepted 
falsehoods and shams of war literature. Some half-dozen of these men- 
dacity-germs are isolated and classified as recognizable literary diseases, 
so to speak, in an introductory chapter entitled ‘““De quelques idées 
fausses sur la guerre.” The first of these is the notion that war today is 
still a physical combat between individuals, and as such appeals to the 
fighting instinct supposed to lurk in men. In this fond illusion, the fa- 
vorite resource is the bayonet; and the bayonet has run so wild in print 
that M. Cru gives it a separate place among the idées fausses. ‘““La bai- 
onette a fait tuer beaucoup de monde, elle en a tué fort peu, moins que 
n’importe laquelle des variétés infinies d’armes dont on se servit.” From 
his own experience the author adds: 

® Arsert Scuinz, French Literature of the Great War (New York, 1920), the 
author praises highly: “Son jugement est plus éclairé qui celui de la critique 
francaise.” 


Cyrit Faris, War Books: a Critical Guide (London, 1930), a very recent pub- 
lication, was unfortunately not available for the present review. 
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Je declare n’avoir jamais vu faire usage de la baionnette, jamais vu de baion- 
nette souillée de sang, ou tordue dans un corps. L’usage était de mettre baionnette 
au canon au départ de l’attaque: ce n’est pas une raison pour l’appeler une at- 
taque a la baionnette, plut6t qu’une attaque en molletiéres.® 


The rest of these headings will be no less useful as correctives: “Le cour- 
age, la peur”; ““Les monceaux de morts”; “Les flots de sang”’; “Les lé- 
gendes héroiques,” etc., etc.'° 

In spite of its remarkable record as a creator of falsehood and legend, 
the great war was unable to supply its own demands; and M. Cru finds 
more than one combatant who turned for help to the past. Baron de 
Marbot and Captain Coignet are duly called upon for Munchausen con- 
tributions, while the “realistic” tales of 1870 by Zola and Maupassant 
offer not only incidents to be cribbed but general models for bloodthirsty 
exaggeration after 1914. M. Cru offers the interesting suggestions that 
the brutality exaggerations of these two authors were in part responsible 
for the atrocities of August, 1914: 


Car il faut se rendre compte que Maupassant et Zola étaient trés lus en Al- 
lemagne, ou ils étaient, relativement & nos autres romanciers, plus populaires qu’en 
France. ... Ces inventions gratuites ont été prises pour les faits réels par beau- 
coup de lecteurs, car si le grand public prend les romans ordinaires pour des fic- 
tions il a une forte tendance a prendre les romans de guerre au sérieux et comme 
dépositions, 


This universal credulity above all explains the popularity of Henri Bar- 
busse, whose novels carry the bloodthirsty and macabre manner—l’hor- 
reur anatomique—to its most extravagant pitch, and comprise (one may 
fairly say) the whole range of falsehoods and follies of the literature of 
the front. As M. Cru’s own sympathies are decidedly anti-chauvinist and 
anti-militarist, his devastating criticism of Barbusse’s literary methods 
is all the more telling. These three volumes of extravagances can be 
compared only to a vast composite version of a whole series of Nick Car- 
ters and popular “Westerns”: his bullets setting fire to human flesh indi- 


*In a conversation on this subject in 1918, a French surgeon who had served 
from the beginning of the war told the reviewer that he had never seen a bayonet 
wound and never found another surgeon who had encountered one. M. Cru notes 
that he himself never saw one soldier kill an enemy soldier; no such occurrence is 
mentioned by David King. “To put it plainly, killing was the exception, and few 
combatants were killers.” Citing All Quiet on the Western Front, M. Cru adds: 
“C’est le mensonge littéraire qui fait dire aux pacifistes: ‘Cette vague qui nous 


:” 
--* 


rend cruels, qui fait de nous des bandits de grands chemins, des meurtriers ... 


* “Tyebout les morts!” we learn, for years before the war was familiar to every 
conscript as the cry uttered to awaken the sleeping barrack room in the early 
morning. As a fait de guerre it was launched by a journalist poilu in 1915; his 
innocent yarn was then transposed by Maurice Barrés into its mystical form and 
exploited by him as a grande légende nationale. Very appropriately, it was offi- 
cially crowned in a declaration before the Senate by that father of lies, Galliéni. 
The author recalls the triumph of ironic enthusiasm among the troops when this 
climax of false heroics made its début in the press. 
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cate the lengths to which Barbusse is willing to go. Yet in these proceed- 
ings Barbusse proved only too clearly that he understood his public: Le 
feu received the Prix Goncourt at once; sold 350,000 copies ; and engen- 
dered the crop of moping mud and blood fiction now being inflicted on us. 

“Hey! Yellowbacks!” offers a political-document war memoir from 
America. In unreality and theatrical pose it is the equal of Maurice 
Barrés ; M. Cru’s whole list can offer nothing to surpass it in rhetoric and 
stereotyped phrases. Egotism, not party feeling, was the inspiring force 
of the Copperhead of 1917; and the type here displayed has no relation 
to the Quakers and others with whom conscience really came into play. 
The latter, the “religionists,” receive rather more hate from the author 
than do the “military overlords.” “Disappointed objector” would be the 
more apt term for the subtitle: what is here set forth is the effort to pa- 
rade an attitude, and the real grievance is the failure to attract attention ; 
in their persistent effort these inverted consciences were driven to refuse 
to cut the grass in camp. Yet even this record of cantankerous nothings 
records faithfully enough for a future historian the exact note of one 
voice of the period—not the war years but the period just afterward, 
when the publicity-liberal came into his own for a time."* 

It was a particular advantage to M. Cru that he set to work early upon 
his task, and began applying his critical faculty to this general process 
of literary mythification from its first beginnings, while it was actually 
going on around him at the front. He promptly noted the tendency of 
soldier-writers not to record the realities around them but to draw on 
the common fund of rumor and legend, and, worst of all, to incorporate 
the ideas and stories which arrived at the front by way of the daily paper 
—‘‘les faits de guerre accommodés suivant la recette des journaux de 
_ Pépoque.” 

It is to be borne in mind that the latter were first in the field. ““Aucun 
livre de guerre n’a paru en 1914, ni méme au début de 1915.” Only 12 
books of M. Cru’s list appeared in 1915; the tide of publication set in 
only with the next year; and of the 300 books, 240 were published after 

1916. By then the press had established definite literary conventions as 
to what one did and thought and felt at the front. As a result, when the 
soldier stepped forth into print, he could proceed comfortably along well- 
worn paths—and in most cases did so. Perhaps the outstanding impres- 
sion left by the great mass of quotations the book offers is the instinctive 
and paralyzing conformity to conventional forms of thought and word. 
One experiences the impatience produced by a long series of class essays 

“The one crumb of fact the book offers is a footnote quoted frem Norman 
Thomas, from which we learn that out of 2,810,000 inducted men only 3,989 claimed 
exemption as conscientious objectors, and of the latter only some 10 per cent 
claimed exemption on other than religious grounds. Another time the door should 
be opened still wider, as an efficiency measure, to this 10 per cent category of 
congenital objectors. 
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derived from a common source, following the same monotonous rhetorical 
devices, and seeking the same commonplace literary effects. In this mat- 
ter, M. Cru does not take into account the formalism of early school train- 
ing in France, or the curious weakness of French taste which allows a 
stereotyped manner conforming to accepted models to pass as a quality 
rather than a defect. Our untrained American formlessness may be a 
poor alternative, but for the production of first-hand historical evidence 
the French manner is fatal. A touch of illiteracy here and there would 
be a saving grace; and the worthlessness of a considerable proportion of 
the books by these témoins is that they wrote too easily—their mere flu- 
ency overwhelms them. When even the most experienced combatant is 
intent on effects of style, the last thing that occurs to him is to observe 
things for himself and set them down in natural and unpretentious lan- 
guage, without striking attitudes or impressing his own ego on the reader. 
A passage quoted from Elie Faure bears on this point: 


Les littérateurs se mentent 4 eux-mémes ou mentent sur la guerre, soit pour 
Yexalter, soit pour la flétrir; aucun n’a la loyauté ou le courage de se placer au 
plein centre du drame et de rechercher passionnément le sens qu’il peut bien avoir, 
—car les littérateurs, plus que les autres hommes méme, ont horreur de la vérité. 
S’il y a une littérature de la guerre, elle est comme la guerre méme, profondément 
silencieuse, et se receuille dans les coeurs, avant de féconder les cerveaux. 


Profondément silencieuse goes straight to the heart of the matter; the in- 
most thought, the deepest feeling and impression, in the war was one that 
could not be spoken. In the life, no one respected this silent truth more 
than the French soldier: none more reserved in its presence ; none more 
manly or patient before the necessities to be endured; none more impa- 
tient of rhetoric or of false emotion. But the moment he puts pen to paper 
a change (too often) comes over him. In spite of so many flashes of 
truth and accurate details, an outstanding impression of M. Cru’s thick 
cross-section of quotations is that it gives a wholly misleading reflection 
of the French soldier. Good or bad in their various ways, most of these 
250 témoins do not portray the several million combatants who left the 
thing unwritten. It is an omission worth noting. 

In these respects the British war memoir will often prove more useful 
to the historian: it is more prosaic, less talented, but as a record of fact 
far more substantial. Mr. Kerr’s Shrieks and Crashes (apart from its 
ill-chosen title) is a case in point. This Canadian témoin is no more 
gifted an observer than most of the French writers on M. Cru’s list, with 
neither a particularly sensitive eye nor a quick imagination nor a gift for 
the happy phrase that can enliven a prosaic narrative. Yet, in his hands 
these limitations become very substantial qualities. Instead of gathering 
a collection of striking incidents or reflections, he sets down the thing 
that happened (whether “interesting” or not) ; and in place of fine writ- 
ing, he essays to state the thing as it was—never forcing the note or 
heightening the colors, but content to let his points have the interest of 
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things exact and true. Instead of complaining at the monotony or hard- 
ship of the daily round of duties, he records them faithfully with the 
interest and attention they deserve. His record makes clear, incidentally, 
that the daily work was done; and although he refrains from insisting on 
it, his book explains some of the reasons why the Canadian divisions were 
good troops. An anthology of literary passages from British war books 
might include nothing from this volume, but a historian collecting re- 
liable material for this sector would place it among the first on his list. 

In one respect Mr. Kerr would receive the black mark which M. Cru 
gives another writer: 


Quand on le lit, on pense a ces récits de jadis du les soldats passaient tout leur 
temps a agir, sans jamais méditer ou s’examiner. Quand nous avons tout lu, que 
savons nous de |’auteur et de son attitude envers la guerre? Evidemment il n’a 
pas d’attitude, il accepte la guerre sans la discuter ... . 


This was precisely the position taken by most of the several million who 
fought the war through to a finish, and we know all the more of Mr. Kerr 
because he spends no time in self-contemplation. 

This applies even more to David King, whose narrative of service in 
the Foreign Legion is pure action, with never a stop pour méditer ou 
s’examiner. In its own way, L. M. 8046 is one of the best of war books; 
and one of its strongest qualities is precisely this absence of any “atti- 
tude.” Without a word as to his motives or reactions or inner states of 
mind, this Harvard freshman popped into the Legion at the outset and 
went through pretty much all the western front could offer an assault 
division: the first winter at Craonne, before the days of wire or trench 
systems ; the September offensive in Champagne; Verdun in March and 
back again in April; and after six weeks the Somme, where a final wound 
allowed him to survive his military career by shunting him out of the in- 
fantry. Although obviously sensitive and impressionable in tempera- 
ment rather than thick-skinned, he emerges from all this in no way im- 
pressionné: taking it all much as a brisk quarterback might step through 
a season of hard games ; with no complaints, no boasting, no recrimination 
against the scheme of things that imposed such an experience; and in the 
end still innocent of any “‘attitude toward the war.” In no war book, cer- 
tainly, is the ego more wholly absent; and even Hendrik Van Loon’s 
very objectionable foreword is unable to taint it with any touch of pose. 
No book offers anything more frank than the quick, comprehending 
glance of memory with which this Légionnaire faces and records the 
battlefield ; and yet in none is there less touch of the morbid or the delib- 
erately gruesome. ‘“‘Creditable” is the one word to convey the strong 
impression that comes over the reader, and the manner of writing is curi- 
ously in keeping with this spiritual quality. Too direct and precise and 
nerveux for ever a literary effect, pictures and narrative alike are unbe- 
lievably vivid and convincing. Even the overwhelming impressions at 
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Verdun never pass beyond a natural, almost colloquial turn of phrase; 
in the very extremes of bombardment the note is never forced. The frag- 
ments of diary-letters written on the spot show the same quality of pre- 
cise fact; and this sharp exactness of phrase, plus an unfailing profes- 
sional grasp of the situation, makes clear that not only the writer but the 
soldier always kept a certain possession of himself. 


6:30 p.m. There is something up on our left. The 75’s are rolling like drums, 
and the boches are bombarding to keep them quiet and under cover. I think we 
were to attack, but the boches may have beat us to it. Their curtain fire is getting 
nearer and nearer our dugout. God help us now. 


There is here no picture, no incident, no “impression” ; the few lines were 
written underground, buried from all view of the impending world above, 
written without essaying to convey any distinct mood or emotion; yet 
there remains forever the exact sense of a single moment at Verdun—one 
moment out of unceasing hours of this same Verdun. 

Written in English (although experienced and uttered in French), 
L. M. 8046 is not noted in M. Cru’s list. An outsider would say that it 
passes all his tests: the author never strays outside his own experience 
and observation; he ignores talk and rumor and borrowed yarns and 
impressions; he runs his bayonet into no Germans and alludes to them 
with no pretended hatred but only a remote professional detachment— 
and only rarely at that. His fidelity in another respect is to be noted 
particularly by the historical reader: he goes into the line and out with- 
out knowing much of anything of the general course of the battle, and 
without inquiring about it afterward. The individual experience is more 
than enough; and the narrative is not pieced out by any pretended knowl- 
edge of the larger purpose of the operation or any ex post facto stra- 
tegical elucidations. 

This narrowing of the field, as M. Cru rightly points out, is a primary 
test of sincerity in any front-line memoir. A battlefield panorama or the 
merest hint of strategy is a sure sign of interpolation or pure fake. Truth 
comes, in such a narrative, not merely from accuracy but from abstinence, 
from refraining to touch on more than the tiny fraction of the field that 
one man could see and know; and in all these respects L. M. 8046, a 
belligerant neutral in the hard-boiled Legion, bears out the testimony of 
Edmund Blunden, whose Undertones of War is the most delicately felt, 
the most skilfully written, the finest work of art, of all war memoirs. 

The desiderata of a sound record by a participant—accuracy, absence 
of rhetoric or false emotion, keeping within the limits of actual experi- 
ence—may be simple enough to state as a general proposition; but it is 
obvious that only a small minority of minds can experience or record the 
thing in any such fashion. One of the most honest of M. Cru’s witnesses 
reflects philosophically: “Nous sommes tous les artisans du mensonge. 
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Nous racontons mal ou faussement ce que nous avons vu. C’est un résultat 
inéluctable de notre suffisance et de notre incapacité.” 

Among these usual shortcomings, the rhetorical convention seems 
easily the most pernicious among French témoins. (The foaming ver- 
bosity of a certain American type may be worse, but at least it is not a 
misleading ideal.) Between the rest it is a close race: boasting, extrava- 
gance of statement, borrowing, striking of attitudes (whether moral or 
bellicose, patriotic or defeatist)), rumor and legend recorded as observed 
facts, the construction of acceptable legends out of whole cloth, and the 
later interpolations of things that had passed into common literary cur- 
rency. Even the most reliable notebooks are shown to have suffered seri- 
ously from retouching when the time came to recast them into narrative 
form; and the unpleasant truths stopped by the censor are obviously but 
a microscopic trifle in comparison to the volume of falsehood that passed 
on. Between writers, editors, and a much too responsive public these 
faults were embodied into an accepted tradition even while the war was 
on. Faced by a straightforward narrative of the event (Lieutenant Pin- 
guet’s T'rois Etapes), even so famous a picture as Le Goffic’s Dixmude, 
proves to be a feat of rhetoric, a sheer invention. Dixmude still sells as 
a classic, while T'rois E tapes, “un des trois ou quatre plus beaux livres de 
la guerre,” remains unknown. 

The moral of M. Cru’s work, for the historical student, is the old one 
that the eye witness is not necessarily a competent witness. His evidence, 
adjusted to the pattern of commercial publication, must be carefully 
scrutinized before even being considered as evidence. Journauzr, Sou- 
venirs, Réflexions, Lettres, Romans—such are the groups into which M. 
Cru divides his 300 volumes; for his study it is a sound working classifi- 
cation, but for the purposes of the historian his scrutiny makes clear that 
the five groups may well be considered as one. So much roman is apt to 
creep into the diary, and souvenirs are so apt to recall anything but the 
actual event, that the form is little indication of the real character of the 
text. The dated entries, the present tense, and all the literary manners of 
an actual diary will prove to be a mere counterfeit form for wholly ficti- 
tious material. One conspicuous example of this, which M. Cru charac- 
terizes as “type de souvenirs fabriqués d’aprés coup,” was eulogized by 
eminent historians in France in critical reviews, and, like two or three 
other volumes of the same ilk, cited freely as an authority in the full- 
dress histories of the war by Hanotaux and General Palat. It is at least 
a fair warning. 

T. H. THomas 


Camsripce, M assaACHUSETTS 
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What Is European Civilization? And What Is Its Future? By 
WitHeEtm Haas. With an Introduction by ALFrep ZimMERN. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1929. Pp. vii-+-72. $1.00. 

Geneva’s school and creed have altered since the stern days of Calvin, 
and internationally minded flappers flit where once the grave elders of 
the presbytery sat. But there is still a tinge of the dogmatic in these three 
lectures delivered at the Geneva School of International Studies in the 
summer of 1927. Predestination may have passed away, but of ‘the ne- 
cessity inherent in the European mind” (p. 69) our author is fully con- 
vinced. He traces four periods of the European mind but leaves the 
Pyrrhonic reviewer still skeptical as to the existence of any such neat 
entity as “the European mind,” derived from the ancient Greeks and 
passed on to present America. For Dr. Wilhelm Haas, however, “how 
logical and self-contained is the development of European thought” (p. 
22)! ‘The essential characteristic of the European spirit” is “its tenden- 
cy to organize everything” (p. 20). “That is the great principle of the 
European mind; based upon mathematics, it embodies the principle of 
science for its own sake” (p. 31). 

But immense sacrifices were “involved for the European mind in its 
achievement of the knowledge and organization of nature” (p. 35). Feel- 
ing fell off; man lost faith in the existence of creative powers within 
himself; ‘““Luther’s Protestantism . .. . tore apart the kingdom of 
Nature from that of grace and condemned man to impotence” (p. 40) ; 
came the age of the machine, the apparatus, the instrument; and the net 
result of men’s devoting “themselves so intently to the study of Nature, 
far beyond the necessary requirements of existence, far beyond the re- 
quirements of a highly cultivated existence” (p. 23), is that ‘our tech- 
nical scientific civilization . . . . is exclusively utilitarian” (p. 25). 

The booklet is vigorously written and will be enjoyed by those who, 
untroubled by more than a hazy apprehension of the detailed facts of the 
past, delight in glib, spicy generalizations and a very abbreviated phi- 
losophy of history. But what the author does not know about medieval 
thought and science, for example, would fill several volumes much larger 
than his own. 

Lynn THORNDIKE 
Cotumsra University 
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Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte. Edited by ALBERT Bracx- 
MANN and Fritz Hartvung, with the collaboration of Dr. Victor 
Loewe. Third Year (1927). Leipzig: Koehler, 1929. Pp. xiv + 
800. Rm. 40. 

Every scholar will welcome the third annual appearance of this ia- 
valuable bibliography of writings on German history. With one exce - 
tion (Wiirttemberg), the work for the year 1927 is complete, and t 2 
editors are to be congratulated on the speed with which so large an under- 
taking has been accomplished. It is their belief that the time for the 
preparation of the next volume can even be shortened. 

The arrangement is the same as that of the previous issues. The first 
main division contains a list of the publications for the year; while the 
second is made up of summaries, and in some cases criticisms, of the more 
important books and articles. The section on German civilization outside 
the Fatherland, promised in the previous issue, has now appeared, and 
the editors hope to extend this chapter. There is also a new section on 
numismatics. 

To the scholar who reads the better-known historical journals many of 
the books mentioned will already be known; but even the most careful 
student will find here information about his special field of study in pe- 
riodicals, publications of learned societies, and doctors’ theses, which 
would otherwise pass unnoticed. 

A few suggestions and minor criticisms may be made. One of the most 
useful parts of the bibliography relates to works on German h tory in 
the Scandinavian, Polish, Russian, Hungarian, Roumanian, and South- 
Slavic languages. Could not these notices be placed in the main body of 
the bibliography, instead of in a separate section? A second suggestion 
relates to the time limit of the bibliography. It now stops with the year 
1918. Would it not be possible to extend it at least through the period of 
treaty-making after the World War? A minor criticism is the lack of an 
index of abbreviations. Even a specialist might not know that Masch. 
schr. means Maschinenschrift, while the more complicated abbreviations 
of publications are sometimes difficult to decipher. 

E. A. Beier 


Princeton University 





The Kings of England, 1066—19V1. By the Hon. Citve Bicuam. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. xi+522. $6.00. 
To narrate in 470 pages the biography of thirty-six persons of im- 
portance, the first of whom was born in 1027 and the lasi of whom died 
in 1901, is a feat of no slight difficulty, particularly if one would avoid the 
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arid nakedness of a Who Was Who and, equally, the flowing verbiage that 
“interprets” facts without mentioning them. This feat the author of The 
Kings of England has accomplished with some measure of success; he 
aified at giving ‘‘short accounts of the lives of the Kings of England with 
a sufficiency of incident from which to attempt an estimate of their char- 
aqters and careers,” and he has done so. No monarch has been omitted ; 
eyen Edward V has his 514 pages, and Mary II, unexpectedly separated 
fxfym her husband, is allowed 714 pages. 

Naturally a number of well-worn stories appear, and incidents of du- 
bious authenticity. King John rows down the river and kills Arthur with 
his own hands; the first parliament meets at Westminster in 1265; the 
first heretic is burned in England in 1401; the “inception of elementary 
education” takes place in the reign of Edward VI; Elizabeth makes her 
soul-stirring speech to the trainbands at Tilbury. One is happy to learn 
(p.-422) that it was no less a person than the Duchess of Bolton at the 
court: of George I who first rendered ‘‘Love’s Last Shift” as la derniére 
chemise d’amour; the reviewer admits that he is somewhat puzzled by 
the statement (p. 436) that George III’s “favourite game was baseball.” 
Possibly the endeavor to give “a sufficiency of incident” makes unavoid- 
able the inclusion of trivial matters of little or no significance; but the 
narrative would be improved, and there would still be material on which 
to base an estimate of the characters of the kings, were less space devoted 
to their extra-matrimonial exploits. Occasionally the juxtaposition of 
the inconsequential and the important conveys the impression that the 
author ‘joes not distinguish between them; as in this sentence (p. 264) 
relating to Henry VII: “He protected explorers and collected rarities: 
there aré numerous items in his privy purse expenses of those who 
brought him ‘wild cats, leopards, and poppinjays’ and to ‘the Bristol 
merchants that have been in the newfound island.’ ” 

The work is better than these citations may seem to imply. Quotations 
from sound primary and secondary sources show that the author has con- 
sulted a considerable number of good books. The bibliography of works 
to which reference is made in the text includes 160 titles ; in 100 pages of 
text there are 134 footnote references. Some of the narratives are ex- 
tremely good; Mary Tudor is treated with justice, and Victoria with 
discernment. The 10 pages of “Conclusion” convey some information ; 
the portraits that embellish the volume add to its interest, and the genea- 
logical tables, bibliography, and index make it more usable; but the work 
neither fills a long-felt want nor makes readily accessible information 
that is difficult to obtain. The author accomplishes creditably his self- 
imposed task; but the question arises whether it was worth doing. 

A. H. Sweet 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
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A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By Joun S. C. 
Brivce. Vol. III, Reign of Louis XII, 1498-1507; Vol. IV, 
Reign of Louis XII, 1508-1514. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+313; xv-+310. 
$5.00 each. 

These volumes fulfil the promise of Volumes I and II, which ap- 
peared in 1921 and 1924, respectively. The author has set himself the 
task of providing English readers with a connected history of France 
from the death of Louis XI. With a task of such magnitude the author 
might well be forgiven had he contented himself with digesting the best 
modern works on the period. But he has done far more than that: he has 
demonstrated a familiarity with all the printed materials on his subject 
and a wide acquaintance with modern works. Best of all, he has shown 
that a scholarly work can be made very readable—attractive, even, to 
that elusive person, the “general reader.” The style is fresh and vigor- 
ous, even brilliant, and is enlivened by numerous apt quotations. Pre- 
sented without change of type, these quotations merge so well with the 
general style of the narrative that the reader is scarcely conscious of 
them, although a purist might possibly object to having the phrase, 
“Heads I win, tails you lose,” put in the mouth of the dignified biogra- 
pher of the Chevalier Bayard. 

Of personalities, the most vividly portrayed is that of Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise, whom the author defends against the aspersions of 
most modern writers and credits with the policy which left France— 
temporarily—supreme in Italy. Next to the cardinal come Gaston de 
Foix and Louis himself. The portrait of the Great Captain, Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, is a little disappointing. 

Regarding French foreign policy, the judgment of Machiavelli is 
indorsed, that “Louis XII did in Italy the exact reverse of what he 
ought to have done.” Mr. Bridge offers the somewhat weak apology that 
this policy was due to the desire of Louis to spare his subjects: 


Willing enough that the victor’s laurel should adorn his brow, he yet would 
not suffer the laurel to be watered with his subjects’ tears. His wars were to 
be wars waged in foreign lands and carried on at the foreigner’s expense, and 
from this view there followed the desire to control, and the reluctance to finance, 
them, of which his critics complained, and by which, undoubtedly, his generals 
suffered. 


The League of Cambray is regarded as the turning-point of French for- 
tunes in Italy: 

The least commendable feature of Louis’ policy at Cambray is that it was not 
primarily for the benefit of France that he entered into the bargain there con- 
cluded. Its most disastrous consequence was its effect upon the Swiss .... and 
the prime factor in the ultimate ruin of Louis’ Italian plans was not the breach 
with Venice, nor the aggrandizement of Maximilian, nor the strength of the 
Papacy, nor the prosperity of Ferdinand, but the hostility of the Swiss. 
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The author has a fine sense for the dramatic. There are moments when 
Louis is riding on the full tide of success, when it seems inevitable that 
he will become the master of all Italy. Then in a paragraph or two, new 
factors are introduced, and the imposing edifice falls to the ground like 
a house of cards. The best illustration of this is the sudden reversal of 
Louis’ fortunes after the victory at Ravenna. In April the French ap- 
peared as the dominant power in Italy; at the end of the following June 
“the shattered fragments of La Palice’s army were scrambling across 
the Alps for home.” 

The domestic policy of Louis is praised, but the discussion of it is 
postponed to a future volume. It is at this point that the reviewer would 
offer his chief criticism. Throughout these two volumes the reader is in 
Italy most of the time, and sees but little of France. Only three of the 
thirteen chapters are devoted primarily to France itself. Of the intrigues 
of diplomats and the clash of arms there is much; but of cultural, social, 
and economic conditions in France there is scarcely a word. As a mili- 
tary and diplomatic history of France it is without a rival in English, but 
surely a history of France may fairly be expected to give adequate treat- 
ment to these other factors. It is to be hoped that in subsequent volumes 
the author may see fit to remedy this defect, although the plan of the 
work as revealed thus far seems to leave little opportunity. 

There is an excellent classified bibliography on the reign of Louis XII, 
with three good sketch maps and with plans of the battles of Agnadello 
and Ravenna. The absence of an index in either volume is only partly 
remedied by a detailed table of contents. 


Watrtuer I. Branpr 
CoLLEGE OF THE Crry oF New Yorxk 





History of Sweden. By Cart Hatitenpvorrr and Apotr Scuick. 
Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. Lasxta Yarr. Stockholm: 
Norstedt Press; London: Cassel, 1929. Pp. xxii+-466, illustrat- 
ed. Kr. 21. $5.50. 


This attempt to make available to the English reading public an au- 
thoritative history of Sweden is in great part a translation of the one- 
volume work of Hallendorff-Schiick, Sveriges Historia. Since that study 
closes with the separation of Sweden and Norway in 1905, the publishers 
have added a chapter on Sweden today, a brief survey of the history of 
Swedish literature, a catalogue of financial and industrial concerns, and 
a table of regents. 

The history of Sweden prior to 1521—the prehistoric, Viking, and 
Middle ages—is retold succinctly and adequately by Dr. Schiick in the 
compass of 110 pages. The first section is not well integrated, but this 
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fault is repaired in the later narrative, and the “Age of the Folkungs, 
1250-1389” (pp. 47-72) shows a deft mastery of material and apprecia- 
tion of dramatic unity. The following chapter, which is concerned with 
the period between 1389 and 1521, while treating in detail the opposition 
to the Danish efforts to achieve Scandinavian unity, would gain strength 
if the provincial particularism of Sweden and the economic conflicts cen- 
tering in her iron- and silver-mining areas were more clearly explained. 

The two hundred pages which form the heart of the volume were the 
last to proceed from the pen of Professor Hallendorff before his death on 
April 28, 1929. Here is the story of the great age of Sweden, the two 
centuries between the emergence of the national monarchy under Gus- 
tavus Vasa in 1521 and the decline of Swedish power, sealed by the fall 
of Charles XII in 1718 at Fredrikshald. The result of a lifetime spent in 
the study of Sweden under the Vasas and their successors shows itself 
in brief and telling summarizations of economic changes, in clear and 
emphatic comment upon the constitutional growth of the country, and in 
judgments at once experienced and conservative pronounced on the inter- 
national complications created by Swedish expansion along the shores of 
the Baltic. Too much space is possibly devoted to the period of discord 
and confusion under the sons of Gustavus Vasa, but the panoramic expo- 
sition of Sweden’s history under Gustavus Adolphus and his chancellor, 
the famous Oxenstjerna, could scarcely be bettered. In his final judg- 
ment of Charles XII, Professor Hallendorff, noted for his studies of 
Sweden during the Northern War of 1700-1721, adopts and strengthens 
the conclusions reached by Harold Hjarne. These show, in contrast to 
the “Madman of the North” myth fostered by the genius of Voltaire, that 
the Swedish king viewed the struggle in Poland and Russia at first from 
the standpoint of a Baltic and later from that of a West-European states- 
man, defending a cultural, religious, and economic area from barbarian 
onslaught. 

The volume might well end here, for only 50 pages are allotted to the 
period from 1718 to 1815, and 15 to the years of union with Norway, 
1815-1905. Political and military events usurp more than their share 
even of this limited treatment. The social and intellectual development 
is almost disregarded, the great age of Tegner, Wallin and Geijer being 
passed over in silence. The additions made by the publishers accomplish 
but little toward remedying these defects. The chapter on Sweden’s 
progress since 1905 and the catalogue of industrial concerns are little 
but statistical and factual recitals. The brief survey of the history of 
Swedish literature forces one to ask whether it would not be better to re- 
write the last 100 pages of the text, integrating the development of Swed- 
ish intellectual and social life with the constitutional and political history 
of the nation. The index of financial and industrial concerns takes up 14 
pages, and neither the size of these companies nor their present impor- 
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tance in the economy of the nation seems to motivate their inclusion in 
an historical work. The general index, while brief, is adequate. 

Such printer’s errors as are found are not numerous or important 
enough to cause the reader any difficulty. The translation, although suffi- 
ciently literal, is to be criticized rather as uneven than as pedantic or in- 
volved. The careful reader cannot but note such ineptitudes as “his small 
grandson Magnus” (p. 60) and “The Swedish commander-in-chief was 
unsuitable for his responsibilities” (p. 359). 

The volume is so much better than any work hitherto available in 
English for persons interested in Swedish history that it will be a wel- 
come addition to students’ libraries. One may be permitted to hope that 
a new edition will soon be issued, retaining the work of Hallendorff and 
Schiick on the earlier period when Sweden was a great power, but devot- 
ing an entire second volume to the modern history of Sweden, using 1718 
or 1815 as the point of departure. 


‘ F. J. Bowman 
Universiry or Iowa 





Erasmus and the Humanists. By Atsert Hyma. (“Landmarks in 
History.”) New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1930. Pp. 109. $0.85. 
The source selections here printed in English translation are in- 

tended to make readily available to beginners the qualities of “transalpine 
humanism.” Drawn mainly from Erasmus, who “in a large measure 
personified Transalpine humanism,” they realize but scantily, except as 
to Reuchlin, the title’s promise to illustrate Erasmus’ relation to other 
humanists. The extracts which seem to serve least the booklet’s purpose 
are those from the Epistolae obscurorum virorum; in the seven chosen 
letters Erasmus is not mentioned, Reuchlin but twice. And yet, in that 
dog-Latin satire at least a dozen letters bear characterization or tribute 
of a kind to Erasmus; are not letters i. 42; ii. 38, 50, 59, 68 especially 
pertinent? More to the point are the other sections: Erasmus’ letter to 
Servatius and one to Reuchlin, two of the Colloquies, most of the Praise 
of Folly. Since the latter is already available in attractive and inexpen- 
sive format (Clarendon Press, 1925) in the old and piquant translation 
of John Wilson, edited by Mrs. P. S. Allen, one wishes Professor Hyma 
had substituted other titles from the Colloquies, say the “Charon” or the 
noble ‘“‘Apotheosis of Capnio,” some of the Querela pacis, and some of 
the gems from the mine of the Epistolae Erasmi. 

The fillip for the scholar is the thesis with which Mr. Hyma’s “His- 
torical Introduction” is charged—that ‘“Transalpine humanism,” like 
the Reformation, is a well-defined entity, an independent force, and not 
a transplanted Italian humanism. A religious, even an ascetic, quality 
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attaches to its great leaders, who “were all men of great moral and reli- 
gious power” ; indeed, “‘the name humanists was applied to them merely 
because of their interest in classical literature.’”’ The exposition in this 
booklet is, of course, not complete; but a champion of northern particu- 
larism in respect to the Christian Renaissance must not read the Italians 
out of court without a hearing. Pastor and Zabughin are serious writers 
on this subject; Coluccio Salutati, Vittorino da Feltre, Pico della Miran- 
dola, Marsilio Ficino, are among the pure in heart. 
Ernest W. NELson 
Duxe University 





Brother Luther. By Wa ttuer von Moto. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. $2.50. 


This novel deals with Martin Luther’s appearance before the emperor 
at the Diet of Worms. The author has been at great pains to study the 
documents of this episode and has succeeded in making an historical 
novel historical. The conversations invented in order to tell the story 
are close enough to the facts to make the book worth reading. The dra- 
matic character of the episode lends itself readily to the novelist’s art; 
and the author, in his desire to produce an artistic picture, has strongly 
emphasized this. In spirit the treatment is wholly sympathetic to the 
Lutheran cause; in fact, no attempt is made to explain the peculiar crisis 
in the church of that day. From a pedagogical point of view the book is 


certainly worthy of recommendation. 
Henry S. Lucas 


Universiry or WasHINGTON 





A History of Modern Culture. By Preservep Situ, Hon. Litt. 
D. Amherst, Professor of History in Cornell University. Vol. I, 
The Great Renewal, 1543-1687. New York: Holt, 1930. Pp. 
xi+672. $5.00. 

Professor Preserved Smith, in his Age of the Reformation, showed 
that he considers the record of the intellectual life of an era, its ideas, 
its discoveries, its beliefs and ideals, as manifested in art and literature, 
manners and mores, an essential part of its history. He has now em- 
barked on the ambitious enterprise of a detailed history of modern cul- 
ture in four volumes, of which the first has appeared. It possesses the 
same wide learning, the same massed facts drawn from original sources, 
the same judicious collation of critical studies, as the earlier book. The 
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reader misses, however, the survey of the varied interpretations of the 
epoch which formed so valuable a part of its predecessor. One hopes 
that Professor Smith will see fit to include such a record of the much 
mooted question of the rise of science in a subsequent volume. 

“Culture” is here used, not in the anthropological sense, with its 
emphasis on the folk ways and folk lore of the masses, but as the pos- 
session of the intellectual class. Indeed, Mr. Smith points out that class 
differences are much more important than national differences, among 
the peoples of Europe west of Russia and Turkey, and their colonies. 
“Civilization,” he writes, “is imposed by the leading classes on the 
masses, often against their stubborn opposition, generally without their 
full knowledge of what is taking place, and always without their active 
co-operation.” Such a view has at least the advantage that it sends the 
historian to the written documents left by the literate, and leaves un- 
touched the harder problem of the mind of the common man. It also 
emphasizes those novel ideas which during the modern period have been 
so disruptive. “Indeed,” suggests the author, “it has begun to be sus- 
pected that even politics and economics, each sometimes worshiped as a 
first cause, are but secondary effects of something still deeper, namely, of 
the progress of man’s intellectual life.” The leaven of James Harvey 
Robinson can here be observed at work. 

Natural science is taken as the chief molding force of modern culture, 
upon which all other social changes have been largely dependent. It is 
the first age of modern scientific discovery, extending from the publica- 
tion of Copernicus’ De revolutionibus in 1543 to that of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia in 1687, that forms the backbone of this initial volume. It is the 
epoch Whitehead has called ‘““The Century of Genius”; Smith, viewing 
it with the eyes of Francis Bacon, uses his characterization of “The Age 
of the Great Renewal” [Instauratio Magna]. Following the opening 
section on the sciences comes a treatment of the humanities, philosophy, 
political theory, historiography, and biblical and classical scholarship ; 
then a section on social control, dealing with education, religion, free- 
thought, superstition, persecution and tolerance, and the laws; and 
finally a grab-bag treating morals and manners, literature, and art. 

Mr. Smith has rigorously eschewed the brilliant vagaries of the Ger- 
man apostles of Kulturgeschichte. He has put together a work of solid 
information and analysis of books; he rarely ventures on a generaliza- 
tion, and there is little in the way of novel interpretation or fresh insight 
in his pages. The reader suspects a very sympathetic attitude toward 
Protestantism in general, and Puritanism in particular, as befits one 
with the good old Puritan name of Preserved. This stands him in good 
stead in demolishing the caricature of the Puritan so often current. He 
properly shows that blue laws and sumptuary legislation in most re- 
spects were more restrictive in Continental and Catholic lands than in 
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the realms of Cromwell and the Mathers; and he marshals the self- 
criticism of Puritan leaders from Milton down. Milton, indeed, is the 
real hero of the volume. Where this T'endenz infringes on the interpreta- 
tion is chiefly in the lack of emphasis laid on non-Puritan and Catholic 
values: in the treatment of the Society of Jesus, for instance. 

If Mr. Smith refrains from much interpretation, neither does he de- 
part from tradition in his account of the rise of the scientific spirit. The 
chief criticism, indeed, to be brought against his monumental work is its 
disregard of the results of research in medieval thought carried on in 
the last twenty years. No one familiar with this investigation would per- 
mit himself to use so many expressions attesting to the novelty of scien- 
tific ideas in the late sixteenth century. Indeed, most competent medi- 
evalists would cavil at the very title of the volume, The Great Renewal. 
The period treated might just as properly be called “the great degenera- 
tion” of medieval culture. More accurately, it was the fruition of many 
of the most important of medieval intellectual tendencies. Students of 
the four hundred years after the thirteenth century are generally agreed 
that there is in every line of social endeavor a continuity unmarked by 
any sharp break from the twelfth century renaissance onward. Mr. 
Smith has discarded the traditional myth about the classical renais- 
sance; he has not abandoned the equally mythical tale of the sudden ap- 
pearance of a scientific “renewal.” He is quite capable of stating: 
“Medieval Europe added nothing of importance to pure science. ... . 
And then suddenly, within two years, appeared three of the most mo- 
mentous works of science that the world has ever seen.’’ There is no 
mention of the work of the Paris Ockamites, of the school of Padua, of 
the scientific importance of the Italian naturalists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no mention of the light which scholars like Duhem and Lynn 
Thorndyke have shed on the medieval foundations of the “century of 
genius.” All is miraculous; the buccinator of the new science is taken 
at his own valuation, instead of in proper perspective as a man ignorant 
of what his predecessors had achieved, and of what his really scientific 
contemporaries were eagerly studying. 

Thus, despite the careful and fruitful criticism of Aristotelian physics 
from the fourteenth century on, and the slow formulation of the prin- 
ciples of dynamics—a process in which Galileo takes his place as the 
culmination—Smith says: ‘Galileo found this branch of natural philos- 
ophy little but a mass of ignorance and error.”’ Vesalius is credited with 
initiating dissection, despite the prevalence of the practice at Padua 
since the early fourteenth century. Cardanus is announced as the first 
mathematician of any importance since the Greeks; the Oxford and 
Paris schools of the fourteenth century are passed over; and not even 
is Nicholas of Oresme’s invention of geometrical co-ordinates mentioned. 

As is perhaps natural for a compiler, Mr. Smith falls into the other 
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traditional myth of the historians of science. He takes the discoveries 
of the seventeenth century as the simple stumbling upon the truth about 
nature, instead of seeing them as imbedded in a great logical and ra- 
tional structure of ideas which has since had to be drastically recon- 
structed. The history of seventeenth century science can hardly be more 
than a chronicle of “discoveries” and “true” and “false” ideas until its 
fundamental assumptions and presuppositions are grasped. Then such 
apparent anomalies as Kepler’s Pythagoreanism, Descartes’ mechanical 
physics, or Joseph Glanvil’s empirical defense of witchcraft are re- 
vealed as part of a more general and consistent, if not twentieth-century, 
set of ideas. Smiths’ account is as accurate a chronicle as one not thor- 
oughly acquainted with the present revolution in physical theory could 
be expected to put together from the very unsatisfactory histories of the 
sciences that now exist. 

The contemporary philosopher, too, would complain that Smith has 
accepted the valuations and interpretations of the last generation and of 
the standard texts. The distinction between Bacon the lawyer drawing 
up his indictment of medieval science, and Bacon the theorist of an im- 
possible and almost totally ignored scientific method, is not clearly ob- 
served ; and in general Bacon is given far too much influence on the scien- 
tists of the century. Descartes’ turning to the Augustinian metaphysics 
of the Middle Ages in defense of his physics, so clearly brought out in 
the studies of Gilson, is not appreciated; and he is credited with the 
traditional ambition of deducing his philosophy from the “je pense donc 
je suis.” The relation of sensationalism and thoroughgoing rationalism 
in Hobbes is dealt with confusedly. Malebranche, whose philosophic 
career was initiated by his intoxication at reading Descartes’ T'raité de 
V’homme, and whose life was spent in fitting Cartesian science into Au- 
gustinian metaphysics, is stated to have had “a positive contempt for 
natural science”! And Leibniz, whose fundamental aim was to blend 
scholastic thought with the new science, and reinterpret Aristotle’s 
metaphysics in terms of the calculus, appears “in fierce revolt against 
the still medieval scholasticism.” 

Yet, in spite of these deficiencies, Mr. Smith has put together a most 
useful volume. If his compilation reflects the scholarship of the last 
rather than the present generation in its general principles of interpre- 
tation, that is almost inevitable at a time when the whole history of the 
rise of modern thought is being so drastically reconstructed by first-hand 
investigators. Mr. Smith should find himself on surer ground in his next 
volume; and there his solid and craftsmanlike work should arouse less 
dissatisfaction. There has been written nothing in English on cultural 
history as ambitious as this study ; and though the specialist will reserve 
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his own interpretation, all may rely on the accuracy of its facts. And the 
layman will be delighted at the apt phrases and epigrams with which 
Mr. Smith has strewn his pages. 
Joun Herman RAnpDaALt, JR. 
Cotumsi1a UNIversITy 





Edward Coke, Oracle of the Law. By Hastincs Lyon and Herman 
Brock, of the New York Bar. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 385. $5.00. 

For many years lawyers and historians in England and America have 
played with the idea of writing a life of Sir Edward Coke. Several have 
set such a biography as their goal. A few have been pointed out by the 
many as fitted to undertake such a stupendous task. But no one has pro- 
duced a standard biography of the great Elizabethan and Stuart lawyer 
and judge. And then, without warning, Messrs. Lyon and Block, two 
members of the New York bar and unknown to the scholarly world, have 
plunged where historians feared to tread. 

At the outset it must be said, however, that these two gentlemen would 
be the first to disclaim that their book was ever intended to be a definitive 
biography of Coke. Their intention seems to have been to furnish the 
tired lawyer—preferably American—an evening of instructive as well 
as entertaining reading. Their book is burdened with neither preface, 
bibliography, nor footnotes. An inadequate index and a single appendix, 
containing the details of one of Coke’s earliest and dullest cases, are the 
only earmarks which would prevent this case-weary lawyer from think- 
ing that he was about to enjoy a modern novel, or ultra-modern biog- 
raphy. 

An ultra-modern biography this book might be called, with its plenti- 
ful illustrations and its catch phrases heading numerous pages. But Sir 
Edward Coke is a difficult individual to modernize. In a heavy style made 
heavier by compound sentences, over burdened phrases, and thought- 
splitting words the authors in their first fifty pages carry Coke from 
birth to the end of his legal education. The well-established facts of his 
early life, to be sure, could have been presented in half a dozen pages. 
But Messrs. Lyon and Block must display to the reader the wealth of 
their fairly accurate knowledge of sixteenth-century life in country and 
town, university and inn of court, by bearing Coke through a great deal 
of it on the backs of their imaginations. Having brought him into active 
life as a lawyer, solicitor-general, speaker of the house of commons, and 
attorney-general, the authors nearly lose their subject in the mass of ma- 
terial they have gathered about people, events, trials, and scandals of the 
time. They give so many details, so many dates, and so many names, 
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most of them accurate, and the greater part of their material taken from 
original sources which they present in frequent long quotations, that Sir 
Edward hardly ever appears until the very end, just in time to prose- 
cute Essex, rail against Raleigh, or unravel the Gunpowder Plot. His 
career as judge they follow next by means of a cut-and-dried, fenced-off 
account of each well-known case in which he participated. Forgetting 
just for once the old-fashioned system of dating, they put Peacham’s 
case before the Addled parliament and consequently are unable to de- 
scribe the setting of that case. 

Farther and farther they proceed with the life of Coke; but they never 
stop to interpret the events in which he played such a prominent part, nor 
do they show an understanding of the fundamental meaning of Coke’s 
quarrel with James I. Leaving dry legal facts drier than they found 
them, they attempt to restore the interest of the reader by drawing upon 
Court and Times of James I and Charles I and similar sources to furnish 
juicy slices of the scandals of the Countess of Somerset, Lady Hatton, 
and Frances Coke. And finally they bring Sir Edward into the third par- 
liament of James’s reign to participate in the fall of his great rival, 
Francis Bacon. As he continued to sit in three more parliaments of the 
period and lead the opposition in the house of commons against the king, 
they quote him liberally; but never do they really show how their “Pa- 
triot” fitted into the larger picture of the struggle between parliament and 
king, common law and Roman law. These two authors seem afraid that 
the opinions of men like Holdsworth and Gardiner might spoil what 
Coke said or invalidate the letters of Chamberlain to Carleton and Mead 
to Stuteville, which they quote in great profusion. The presentation of 
much of the original material on a particular subject does not make a 
book ; it mars it unless the compiler knows how to make use of it and turn 
himself into an astute interpreter. 

The case-weary lawyer, indeed, will not lose any sleep over this life 
of Sir Edward Coke. Moreover, scholars can still dream of the ideal biog- 
raphy and the perfect biographer of the “Oracle of the Law.” 

Haroip Hume 
New York Universiry 





New Light on the Discovery of Australia as Revealed by the Jour- 
nal of Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar. Edited by Henry 
N. Stevens, M.A., with annotated translations from the Spanish 
by Greorce F. Barwick. London: Stevens, Son & Stiles, 1930. 
Pp. xii+261. 18s. 

This book includes the text in Spanish, with an English translation of 

a new narrative of one of the most important voyages in the Southern 
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Hemisphere. In 1605 Captain Fernandez de Quiros sailed from Callao 
with three ships in the hope of finding the rumored great Antarctic conti- 
nent of Terra Australis, or other lands and islands. The senior ship was 
named “San Pedro y San Pablo” and was commanded by Quiros himself. 
The second in command was Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar, who 
is the writer of the document (his ‘“Relacion’’) with which the book is 
mainly concerned. Captain Luis de Torres was in charge of the second 
ship, the “San Pedrico.” The third vessel was a small launch. The expedi- 
tion reached the large island of Espiritu Santo (in the New Hebrides) in 
May, 1606, and remained here some five weeks. It is well known that 
Quiros separated from the other two ships and returned to Acapulco in 
South America without extending his explorations to the west. The docu- 
ments described in the book deal mainly with the voyage of Prado and 
Torres to the west, but they also explain a good deal regarding Quiros, 
which has so far only been conjectural. 

The main document was found bound up with other manuscripts in a 
volume belonging to the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. It was purchased by 
the firm of Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, and the senior member of the 
firm is the producer of the book. The handwriting of the “Relacion” is 
the same as that on the Prado maps already well known from Mark- 
ham’s book on Quiros (Hakluyt Society, 1904) ; and Prado’s “Relacion” 
may well be described as a sequel to the Quiros book. Indeed its title 
begins “Summary Relation of the discovery begun by Pero Fernandez 
de Quiros, a Portuguese, in the Southern Sea in the southern parts up to 
the island of Irenei called by him the Great Astrialia of the Holy Spirit 
and completed for him by Captain Don Diego de Prado ... . with the 
help of Captain Luis Baes de Torres in the ship San Pedrico in the year 
1607.” (The italics are by the reviewer. ) 

Markham and other writers seemed to have formed a very low opinion 
of Prado’s character, perhaps because their knowledge was based on the 
report by Quiros. The document relates that Prado became aware of a 
projected mutiny long before the ships reached Santo. He informed 
Quiros, who took no notice, whereupon Prado asked permission to join 
Torres in the other ship. Mr. Stevens is of the opinion that Quiros was 
compelled to give up his expedition by these mutineers, who forced him 
to return to America. Furthermore, Prado tells us that on June 20, 1606, 
Torres opened a sealed paper from the viceroy of Peru which ordered 
that if Quiros should fail they were to take Captain Prado ‘‘for Chief in 
order that he might direct the voyage.” The ship “San Pedrico” contin- 
ued her voyage to the west and was the first European vessel to pass 
through the Torres Straits. It is possible, but by no means certain, that 
Prado saw the low headland of Cape York—the tip of Australia. The 
present writer has made several voyages through the Straits, which con- 
tain dozens of rocky islands and are just 100 miles wide, and Cape York 
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in his opinion is easily overlooked. It seems clear that Prado had no 
knowledge of the great continent to the south. 

The account of the peoples in Torres Straits is interesting, and their 
culture makes it possible perhaps to deduce the ship’s track. The island 
of ““Malandanza” was inhabited by tawny people who carved wood into 
shapes half-fish half-man, and they used bows at the next island (de los 
Perros). So far this was clearly Papuan territory, as also was the island 
containing cannibals 1214 spans high. An eclipse dates this as September 
22. The “flatisland . . . . full of pumice stone which seems to have had 
a volcano in former times” is probably Murray Island, over 100 miles 
from Cape York. There seems little chance of identifying ““Monserrate” 
Isle or the “island of Flies.”” Torres, however, states in his account that 
they reached 11° South Latitude, which is about that of Cape York. 
Torres also mentions “‘corpulent black people with very big long lances” 
which is quite possibly a reference to the Australians as distinct from 
the Papuans of the north. The remainder of the voyage is of less his- 
torical interest. Two appendixes print for the first time a letter of Torres 
dated 1607 and a report of the council of state concerning Quiros dated 
1608. 

The book is clearly a valuable addition to the history of early explora- 
tion in Australian waters and shows that much of the credit given to 
Torres is due really to Prado as chief. One must, however, object to Mr. 
Stevens’ claiming that to Prado belongs “the honour of the first definite 
discovery of Australia” in September, 1606, especially as he himself 
states a few pages later, ‘Let it be granted that the Dutch were the first 
to discover Australia” (in March, 1606). The book is well indexed, and 
a useful chart and several of Prado’s maps are given in a pocket. 


GriFFitH TAyLor 
University or CHICAGO 





Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquess of 
Salisbury, &c., &c., &c., Preserved at Hatfield House, Hertford- 
shire. Edited by M.S. Giusepri. Part XV. (“Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission.”) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. 
Pp. xxxix+456. 12s. 6d. 

Supplementary Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar & 
Kellie Preserved at Alloa House, Clacmannanshire. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry Patron. (“Historical Manuscripts Commission.”’) 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. xiv-+-334. 10s. 
Both of these recent publications of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 

mission deal primarily with the reign of James I, since the great bulk of 
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the Mar and Kellie papers are letters written between 1612 and 1625 
and the Salisbury manuscripts included are only those dated from the 
death of Queen Elizabeth to the end of 1603. Both volumes are published 
in the usual excellent form of the Commission reports. Each volume has 
an adequate index, and in each case the editor has written an excellent 
introduction to point out the especial interest of the documents printed. 

The report on the Salisbury papers is a sign of hope to students of this 
period, because publication of the manuscripts in this collection dealing 
with the reign of James has been so long delayed. Those concerned with 
the time of Elizabeth were published prior to the Great War and filled 
twelve volumes, to which two more were subsequently added for supple- 
mentary and undated papers. Every preparation had been made for fur- 
ther publication; copies and extracts from the manuscripts have long 
been occupying great boxes in the Public Record Office, simply waiting 
more funds. It is to be hoped that the printing of subsequent volumes 
will now follow very shortly. 

For a long time these papers have been accessible to historians, and 
the originals at Hatfield have been bound and kept in fine condition. Con- 
sequently no new and startling information can be expected from their 
publication. However, much of this volume is of especial interest, for it 
was a time of great importance to England, to her new king, and to Cecil. 
Letters from the king show recognition and appreciation of the part 
played by Cecil in his peaceful accession to the throne ; but this only cor- 
roborates the evidence given by the secret correspondence between these 
two, long available through the publications of the Camden Society. 
Other matters referred to include routine problems of the new adminis- 
tration, the Bye and Main plots, religious questions, foreign affairs, and 
Cecil’s own concerns. Upon all these points much direct primary source 
material is collected in the pages of this volume. The editor is assistant 
keeper of the public records and author of a guide to the manuscripts pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 

The report on the manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie is supple- 
mentary to the one issued in 1904. Most of these letters were written by 
Thomas Erskine, who followed Raleigh as Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard and was created Ear] of Kellie in 1619, to his cousin, John, Earl 
of Mar, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, who had been educated along 
with King James at Sterling Castle and had been sent as emissary for his 
master to Queen Elizabeth in connection with the question of the succes- 
sion to the throne. These epistles tell of the doings and gossip of the 
court between the years 1612 and 1625, and cease soon after the death of 
James, in March of that year. They are of less importance than the Salis- 
bury manuscripts, since they are not primary material in quite the sense 
of being documents used in the business to which they immediately relate, 
but they are an excellent narrative and commentary on contemporary 
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court life and politics. Being written by one Scotchman to another, they 
are in the Caledonian idiom of the day, which is not difficult for any 
reader to understand, and perhaps helps in keeping vividly before the 
mind the era and nationality of the author. A few references to the Er- 
skines appear in the Salisbury manuscripts, including one letter from the 
Earl of Mar, himself, to Cecil, while Robert Cecil is only twice suggested 
in the Mar papers and then only indirectly. The Calendar of State Pa- 
pers Domestic shows a request from Thomas Erskine to Salisbury for 
advancement in 1607, and he also asked the secretary for command in the 
Low Countries in 1608. More concerning these relations along with other 
far more important matters will doubtless be made clear in those publi- 
cations of later Salisbury manuscripts which can now be hopefully ex- 
pected. 


Siras Bent McKIntey 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 





L’administration de la Nouvelle-France. L’administration gén- 
érale. By Gustave Lancror. Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1929. Pp. 169. 

Students of the British colonial period in America have long had cause 
to envy their French-Canadian colleagues the possession and the accessi- 
bility of the vast store of documentary material on the history of New 
France which is concentrated within a comparatively few miles of Ot- 
tawa. The excellent volumes of printed records issued from time to time 
by the governments of Canada and of Quebec bear testimony to the value 
of that material, and to the appreciation in which it is held at home. Un- 
fortunately, however, many of the historical monographs in this field, 
while often displaying great erudition and imparting much information, 
have yet been characterized by haphazard methods of organization and 
by inattention to the ordinary rules pertaining to critical apparatus. Of 
Dr. Lanctot’s work, no such criticisms may be made. His book falls 
easily into four parts—one concerning the governors, one the intendants, 
one the sovereign council, and the fourth (naturally the shortest) con- 
cerning representative institutions. The nature and functions of each of 
these branches are carefully explained, and a final chapter summarizes 
the whole. 

The danger of such a method of division is that the reader may derive 
a false impression of clear-cut differentiation of function among the va- 
rious branches of government. Dr. Lanctot has not quite escaped this 
difficulty: the overlapping of duties and responsibilities among the senior 
officials of the colony is not shown as clearly as it might be. One feels, in 
fact, that the approach to the whole subject has been too much by way 
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of commissions, edicts, and formal powers, and too little by the examina- 
tion and interpretation of the actual political history of New France. 
The reader, while made reasonably aware of what the functions of the 
various officers ought to have been, is still left wondering how far each of 
them, at various periods, actually controlled the situation. To answer 
such a question, Dr. Lanctot might reply, would be to write a general his- 
tory of New France. Yet Professor Munro, in his (admittedly less thor- 
ough) study of the intendancy (American Historical Review, XII, No. 1, 
15-88) showed that a fairly successful attempt might be made in very 
brief compass. It might be added that brief though that study was, Pro- 
fessor Munro’s intendants lived and breathed. Dr. Lanctot’s officials are 
mere disembodied conceptions, so austerely does he avoid mentioning any 
incidental trifles, any trivial anecdotes, which might illuminate the per- 
sonalities of those of whom he writes. 

Some defects, appertaining chiefly to the mechanical side of the work, 
call for mention. The author would have done well to collate the foot- 
notes in his proof with his original sources. The reviewer, utilizing the 
printed material available to him at the moment, observed more than 
twenty errors in dates and page references. The bibliography should 
have shown more clearly what original manuscripts are in Ottawa, what 
in Quebec. The index is compiled more accurately than usefully: thirty- 
two naked numerals following “Canada,” and twenty-two (different) 
ones following “Nouvelle-France” are of no great value; on the other 
hand, titles such as “juge-consul,” “grand-voyer,” and “chancellerie” 
are omitted. 

Such mechanical details apart, the book is an excellent one. As the 
subtitle implies, the local government, the fiscal, military, and ecclesias- 
tical aspects of administration, are not included in its scope; while the 
judicial side is but partially covered. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lanctot 
will one day fill these interstices. The whole may then serve as a model 
for similar works on the British colonies, studies which have long been 
overdue. 

S. Morey Scorr 
Unrverstry or MIcHIGAN 





A Bibliography of the Works of Captain Charles Johnson. By 
Putte Gossr. London: Dulau & Co., 1927. Pp. 80. 10s. 


Dr. Gosse, whose knowledge of the pirate literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was charmingly revealed by his Pirate’s Who’s 
Who, has made a detailed description and collation of sixty-eight editions 
and reprints of the two works attributed to Captain Charles Johnson: 
the General History of the Pyrates (London, 1724), and the General 
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History of the Highwaymen (London, 1734). Most of these editions are 
contained in the libraries of Dr. Gosse and of Francis S. Parks, of Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts, but the large American and British libraries 
have been searched. The compiler has information of five more editions 
which he has been unable to locate. An edition of the Highwaymen pub- 
lished by Willoughby of London probably in 1853 and now in possession 
of the New York Public Library has been overlooked. Although the Life 
of William Nevinson, attributed to Johnson (upon very slender evi- 
dence), is included, there is neither mention nor inclusion of The Life 
and Intrigues of That Celebrated Courtezan and Posture-Mistress Eliz. 
Manning (London, 1724), attributed to Johnson by W. T. Lowndes.* 

It is curious to note that nothing has been discovered to elucidate the 
mystery of the identity and personality of this author of two of the most 
popular and interesting books of the eighteenth century. H. R. Tedder, 
confronted by the unusual paucity of information concerning Johnson, 
concluded in his article in the Dictionary of National Biography that the 
“name is most likely an assumed one.”” Dr. Gosse adopts this conclusion. 
If the name were an assumed one, could Johnson have been the Macalas- 
ter who went under the name of Johnson, had been the captain of a pri- 
vateer, and was arrested in London in 1698?? Had both the name of 
Johnson and sea captains been less numerous in the London of that pe- 
riod, then such a theory might be plausible. However, from internal evi- 
dence, especially in the second and third editions of his History of the 
Pyrates, I believe that the name was not an assumed one and that Cap- 
tain Johnson existed quite as much as Captain Alexander Smith, whom 
he frequently plagiarized. 

Frank MonaGuan 
WasurneorTon, D.C. 





Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and European Diplomacy (1747- 
58). By D. C. Horn, D. Lirt., Lecturer in History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. London: Harrap, 1930. Pp. 314. 15s. 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was a diplomatist of the eighteenth 
century who receives some attention in Carlyle’s famous pages, and whose 
correspondence with Catherine II, recently published, is an interesting 
collection. He has now a whole book devoted to his diplomacy. Mr. 
Horn’s work is not a biography, and, in spite of the amount of quotation 
in the book, does not present a very clear idea of Williams’ personality. 
As a study of Williams’ diplomacy, the book is perhaps too large, for it 


 Bibliographer’s Manual (Bohn ed.), V, 1214. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Bath MSS., ITI, 298. 
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contains much material with which Williams was not directly concerned. 
As a study of the diplomacy of the whole period, the book would be too 
small. Mr. Horn appears at times not to have been quite certain how far 
he should pursue extraneous questions indirectly connected with Wil- 
liams, and how far he should merely allude to them and leave them. 

The book belongs distinctly to the monograph type. It is judicious, 
and well equipped with notes and references. The style of writing is apt 
to be tedious. Here, for instance, is a sentence which surely is an example 
of how not to write (p. 232): 


Bestuzhev, however, did his best to remove the Empress’s displeasure with 
himself and to distract her attention from the unsatisfactory conduct of the 
British government by setting up an extraordinary council, composed of the ten 
persons who formed the ordinary council with the addition of the Empress, who 
intended to preside in person, which was to meet twice a week to discuss means of 
preventing the further growth of Prussian power and of strengthening the bonds 
between the two imperial courts and Britain. 


On the other hand, if there is no particularly good writing, there is a 
good deal of material competently presented. Chapter i has an interest- 
ing but very slight account of the early eighteenth-century diplomatic 
service of England. Then comes a chapter on Saxony in the War of the 
Austrian Succession; this, like chapter i, is a fair account of an interest- 
ing situation, but does not go very deeply into the subject. Readers 
would like to know more about the internal conditions of the two countries 
during the Saxo-Polish union; if the chapter, which does not directly 
concern Hanbury Williams, is in place in the book, it was worth doing 
more completely. With chapter iii begins Williams’ direct intervention in 
European diplomacy. Various episodes of the time—the Diplomatic Rev- 
olution, the Anglo-Russian Subsidy Treaties, the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War—are skilfully, although rather allusively, described, and 
Williams’ usually rather ineffective connection with them is adequately 
brought out. The author seems never quite sure all the time whether he is 
writing a diplomatic history of the period or an exposition of the influ- 
ence of Williams on contemporary diplomacy. Many interesting ideas are 
put forward but are not fully explained or followed through because the 
author has continually to go back to Williams and to show what this 
diplomatist was doing and why he failed. The book is a scholarly con- 
tribution as far as it goes, being of the nature of a sketch of a very 
crowded and momentous piece of history, with a not very interesting or 


important man for its central theme. 
R. B. Mowat 
Unrversiry or Bristrou 
ENGLAND 
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Le Origini della Grande Industria contemporanea (1750-1850). 

By Corravo Barsacato. (“Storici antichi e moderni.”) Vol. 

I. Venice: “La Nuova Italia,” 1929. Pp. viii+-263. L. 25. 

The author has woven together well-known economic and political 
facts for the period 1776-1814. He deals chiefly with France and Eng- 
land, and only to a small extent with German lands. Secondary sources 
have been used almost exclusively. The book is a convenient summary 
for Italian readers. One searches in vain for new views or novel treat- 
ment. 


N.S. B. G. 





Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen. Published by 
the PreussiscHe AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. New series: 
Vom Bayrischen Erbfolgekriege bis zwm Tode Friedrich’s des 
Grossen. Vol. XLI, Mai bis Oktober 1778. Edited by Proressor 
Dr. Gustav BertHoxip Vourz. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 
Pp. 640. 


With Volume XL the Politische Correspondenz, published at irregu- 
lar intervals since 1879 under the auspices of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, has been transferred to a new publisher, a fact which has re- 
sulted in a notable improvement in the external appearance of the collec- 
tion. The forthcoming volumes, printed on better paper and in bolder 
type, will henceforth appear at the rate of one volume each year, so that 
we may not hope to see the entire publication completed before the next 
eight or nine years, a delay obviously due to lack of funds. 

Needless to say, this magnificent publication, which contains, as far 
as published, the entire diplomatic correspondence of Frederic the Great, 
edited with scrupulous care and accompanied by complete tables of con- 
tents, cross-references, and indexes, is a source of the very first order for 
the diplomatic history of Continental Europe in the eighteenth century. 
Already the collection contains more than 26,800 documents, dispatches, 
secret papers, political testaments, personal notes, important and unim- 
portant, which Frederic II jotted down pell-mell as he transacted pub- 
lic business—all of which make it possible to pursue his foreign policy 
step by step in greatest detail. It is just because the publication is so 
indispensable to the historian that it is necessary to point out its limita- 
tions. In accordance with the principle laid down by the original editors 
(H. v. Sybel, J. G. Droysen, Max Duncker, R. Koser) on the appear- 
ance of the first volume, only those dispatches which issued from the 
hand of the king or were directly inspired by him have been included in 
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the collection. The vast correspondence between Frederic’s two foreign 
ministers and the Prussian ambassadors abroad, no less indispensable 
for the student of diplomacy, has been omitted. This publication, there- 
fore, does not purport to be a history of Prussian diplomacy any more 
than it relieves the historian of the necessity of consulting the Prussian 
state archives. To be sure, these royal dispatches took precedence over 
all other orders, but the documents of the so-called “Kabinettsministe- 
rium” often contain important, sometimes essential, materials not men- 
tioned in these dispatches. Even with this limitation the original editors 
seem to have had only an imperfect notion of the magnitude of their 
undertaking, for their plan of publishing only ten volumes had soon to 
be abandoned. It was soon discovered that Frederic’s dispatches were 
often quite unintelligible unless they were accompanied by a summary 
or the full text of the letters which his foreign ambassadors had sent from 
abroad. The space allotted to these reports from Prussian ambassadors 
abroad has steadily increased from volume to volume, especially under 
the impeccable editorship of Professor G. B. Volz. In the present volume 
they sometimes fill three and four pages. The present editor has also 
inaugurated the excellent practice of searching foreign archives for re- 
ports of important interviews with the Prussian monarch sent by for- 
eign ambassadors to their home governments, thus increasing the utility 
of the collection as a source on Prussian diplomacy. The number of such 
reports for which there are no equivalents in the Prussian state archives 
has also increased from volume to volume. It should, however, be stated 
that in the fifty years during which the collection has been in the process 
of publication editorial policy has varied considerably with the change 
of editors. To instance only one or two examples, the volumes covering 
the Seven Years’ War contain, besides the king’s diplomatic dispatches, 
his entire military correspondence with his generals ; while in the present 
volume, which deals with the War of the Bavarian Succession, this mili- 
tary correspondence has been almost entirely omitted. Some years ago 
the reviewer accidentally chanced upon a whole sheaf of important diplo- 
matic documents from the hand of the king most of which had been 
omitted in the Politische Correspondenz. He intimated on that occasion 
that the selection of materials, for some of the volumes at least, was not 
entirely free from a certain T'endenz, admitting of course that what ap- 
pears to be a T'endenz may simply have been due to inability to locate 
the documents in question at the time of publication, a misfortune which 
anyone who has worked in the Prussian state archives will be quick to 
condone. Yet the reviewer was sufficiently concerned about the matter 
to ask the present and, as he believes, scrupulously honest editor, Pro- 
fessor Volz, for an explanation. The editor replied that, while he obvi- 
ously could not assume responsibility for the work of his predecessors, as 
long as he has been editor, that is to say since 1895, he has not omitted a 
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single important document which issued from the hand of the king or 
from the royal cabinet. There is no good reason to doubt the veracity of 
this statement. It could of course easily happen, as A. Loebl pointed out 
(Osterreich und Preussen, 1766-1768 [ Vienna, 1903] ), that Frederic II 
was sometimes involved in an important diplomatic action for which the 
documents lie in the Viennese or other European archives and for which 
there are no equivalents in the Prussian repositories. It would, however, 
be pedantic and unjust to hold the editor responsible for omissions of this 
sort. To the credit of the present editor it should be said that it has been 
his consistent practice to consult other European archives for just such 
materials. 

In the volume under discussion, which deals almost exclusively with 
the War of the Bavarian Succession, it is less the omission of the king’s 
military correspondence, already referred to, than the failure to indicate 
this omission that may call for some criticism. The unsuspecting reader, 
accustomed by the previous volumes to consult the Politische Corre- 
spondenz for the king’s military correspondence, is not forewarned of the 
exclusion. Fortunately, the exclusion is not complete, for the daily let- 
ters which Frederic II sent to his brother Prince Henry and to the Prince 
of Brunswick, which have been included, contain a sufficiently illuminat- 
ing and continuous record of the Prussian military operations in Bo- 
hemia, enough certainly to enable the historian to correlate the king’s 
diplomacy with his military strategy or to explain why he did not prose- 
cute this war with greater vigor. The publication of the entire military 
correspondence of the king, largely superfluous since the publication of 
the work of the Prussian general staff on the wars of Frederic the Great, 
would only have added two or three more volumes to a collection which, 
when it is completed, bids fair to run well over fifty volumes. 

There is another omission, equally justifiable and—one may add— 
equally confusing. As soon as the king had convinced himself that a war 
with Austria over the Bavarian succession was an imminent probability, 
he left Berlin for Silesia to take over the command of the army. From 
this time forward and for the duration of the war, he was unable, as was 
his custom, to take charge of the entire diplomatic correspondence of the 
kingdom alone and unassisted. Since Great Britain, France, and Hol- 
land were not directly involved in the Bavarian war, he surrendered to 
Count Finckenstein the current correspondence with these states, reserv- 
ing for himself only Austria, Russia, and, for a short period, France. The 
dispatches which Count Finckenstein sent to London, Paris, and The 
Hague, written under instructions from the king, and bearing the king’s 
signature, have not been included in the present volume, important as 
they are to complete the picture of Prussian foreign policy in the year 
1778. The omission is regrettable, although perfectly consistent with a 
strict interpretation of the editorial policy of the editor. Happily, in 
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this case also, we have the king’s daily instructions to Count Finckenstein 
which have been printed here and from which it is possible to recon- 
struct Prussian policy toward these states during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The point at which the documents of this volume cut into the history 
of the problem of the Bavarian succession finds Austria already in oc- 
cupation of the better half of Bavaria, that portion of the duchy which 
was to be hers by the secret treaty with Charles Theodore, Count Pala- 
tine and heir to Bavaria. Frederic II, who had vainly employed every 
resource of diplomacy to induce Austria to withdraw, was already at the 
head of his troops in Schénwalde, Silesia, determined to declare war 
should the negotiations fail to produce at least a partial withdrawal. The 
dispatches carry the reader through the failure of these negotiations, the 
stale-mate in which the military campaign of the summer ended, and 
finally Frederic’s effort in the autumn to force a decision by diplomacy 
rather than by war. While it cannot be the purpose of this review to at- 
tempt a summary of these five hundred odd documents, it is fair to ask 
whether the materials presented here supply important information 
hitherto unknown. Truth to say, really authoritative studies on the War 
of the Bavarian Succession are surprisingly few. Harold Temperley’s 
brilliant little volume on Frederic the Great and Kaiser Joseph II (Lon- 
don, 1915) can scarcely be considered as such, for it is based exclusively 
on the reports of British ambassadors whose neutrality in the quarrel 
offers no guarantee for the reliability and accuracy of their information, 
as a perusal of the present volume will amply reveal. Besides A. Beer in 
a pointed article (Historische Zeitschrift, XXXV [1876], 88-208), E. 
Reimann remains the only historian who has examined the Prussian 
documents in this quarrel (Neuere Geschichte des Preussischen Staates 
[Gotha, 1888] ). Although Beer and Reimann, the first an Austrian and 
the other a Prussian, have fixed definitely enough the rough outline of 
this war as far as Prussia is concerned, no one will lay down the present 
volume without the feeling that on many points it carries us an appre- 
ciable distance beyond them. 

On reading these dispatches, one is impressed with the extreme re- 
luctance with which Frederic II entered upon the war. They reflect the 
monarch’s growing consciousness that in contingencies such as this one 
Prussia had but a single trump card to play—the army—and that, 
whenever she played this card, the whole existence of Prussia was at 
stake. He could not, like Austria, suffer defeat without running the risk 
of the dissolution of Prussia. He did not desire this war, but he con- 
fessed, “I know very well that our interest compels us to act alone in this 
case, but we must never openly admit it and if there are any advantages 
to be gained we must keep as silent concerning them as though we were 
guilty of murder.”’ But the advantages to be gained were at best purely 
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negative. He could do no more than check the expansionist tendencies 
of Joseph II (p. 91); and there was always the question whether this 
was worth all the hazards of a war, especially in view of the indifference 
of the anti-Habsburg princes of the Empire who, as Frederic put it, were 
“quite willing to bark but would not bite.” His brother Prince Henry 
was bitterly opposed to the war, and his relations with his Russian ally 
were so lacking in cordiality that at one moment he felt himself com- 
pletely deserted by Russia (p. 475). Russia was straining on the leash, 
and Catherine II’s conduct during the early months of the war fore- 
shadowed the ultimate breach with Prussia which was to follow a few 
years later. Add to this also the fact that the Prussian monarch was 
reasonably certain of making good his claim to the margraviates of Ans- 
bach-Beyreuth even without a war with Austria. Yet his position once 
stated, Frederic remained inflexible. He resisted Kaunitz’s effort to 
place the Prussian acquisition of the two margraviates on the same plane 
with the Austrian annexations in Bavaria (p. 51). He was shrewd 
enough to make only moderate demands. He asked nothing for himself. 
He did not expect Austria to withdraw from Bavaria entirely. He simply 
posed as the magnanimous champion of the grossly wronged claimants to 
the Bavarian succession, the dukes of Deux-Ponts and Saxony, whom 
Austria had left out of the reckoning in her settlement with Charles 
Theodore, the new duke of Bavaria. But Kaunitz brushed aside this 
screen of Prussian disinterestedness by countering that, if Prussia per- 
sisted in regarding her claims to Ansbach-Beyreuth as a purely Prussian 
affair which did not concern Vienna, Austria would do likewise with 
the claims of Deux-Ponts and Saxony, which in turn did not concern 
Prussia (pp. 220, 293). Even to this, Frederic might readily have as- 
sented, had Joseph II and Kaunitz been more explicit as to how they 
proposed to settle with Deux-Ponts and Saxony and had they specified 
more precisely what portion of Bavaria they proposed to retain. Their 
refusal tc do either one thing or the other was the main cause of the war 
and the chief reason for the failure of the negotiations while the war was 
in progress (p. 158). 
Wa ter L. Dorn 


Ouro Stare UnNIversiry 





Histoire des insurrections de louest. By Léon Dusreutt. Vol. I. 
(“Manuels d’histoire moderne.”) Paris: Editions Rieder, 1929. 
Pp. 328. Fr. 30. 

This book deals with a topic of perennial interest, in which with much 
that is base and repulsive there is much that is sublime and heroic—the 
revolt of Vendée. The author, however, neglects the dramatic and pic- 
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turesque aspects of the war with a thoroughness that is to be regretted. 
He aims, as he says, not primarily at erudition, but rather at a method- 
ical explanation of the facts (p. 22). With these limitations in view, one 
must say at once that the author attains his end; the reviewer knows of 
no book in which the essential facts and the chief conflicting theories are 
so concisely set forth. This outline of the Vendean war may be pro- 
nounced thoroughly valuable for all students of the French Revolution. 

The author commences with a sketch of the geography of the western 
peninsula of France as explanation of the sentiments of its inhabitants: 
“The great currents of ideas overrunning France stopped on the edge 
of the marsh and woods” (p. 19). Geographical explanations, however, 
should not be pressed ; the country of the Camisards, of equal isolation 
with Vendée, remained comparatively peaceful throughout the Revolu- 
tion. M. Dubreuil sees in the clergy “the principal personages of the 
drama of blood” (p. 22) and therefore devotes most of his discussion 
concerning causes to the breach between the lower clergy and the Revo- 
lution, which he traces from the confiscation of tithes in 1789 until the 
putting in force of the famous Civil Constitution. From the clergy he 
turns to the peasantry, in 1789, as eager as any for the abolition of feudal 
dues; shows their dislike of the sacrifices demanded by the Revolution 
(taxes, paper money, conscription) and their resentment at the real or 
supposed wrongs of their beloved priests until ferment prevailed over 
the peninsula from the commencement of 1791. On the contrary the bour- 
geoisie identified their interests with those of the Revolution and thereby 
seriously weakened the movement for revolt. 

Having dealt with causes, our author devotes much space to the con- 
spiracy of La Rouairie, a comprehensive plot of long standing, the de- 
tails of which became known to the government in the autumn of 1792; 
hence, concludes M. Dubreuil, the Vendean nobles implicated were com- 
pelled to revolt to save their lives—‘“‘an insurrection of despair” (p. 118). 
For this reason he condemns the usual description of the revolt as popular 
and spontaneous. Yet he declares (p. 118) that the peasants were un- 
conscious executants of a plan unknown to them, which would seem an 
admission of the spontaneity as far as the peasants were concerned. 
There follows an outline of military events, not indicative of exhaustive 
research, but admirably clear and in good detail. The author is rightly 
charitable to Rossignol, even to L’Echelle; but unable to suppress a cer- 
tain republican tone, he does less than justice to the achievements of the 
Vendeans, deprived as they were of regular supplies of food and muni- 
tions, as well as to the generalship of Larochejacquelein at d’Antrain. 
The words “exterminated at Savenay” and “disappearance by the sabre” 
(p. 289) give a quite inadequate conception of the appalling massacres 
of Vendeans by Westermann and Prieur. The Coalition was “the most 
immoral that ever existed” (p. 291)—rather a sweeping statement. Ex- 
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ception may also be taken to the author’s theory that misery made the 
peasants religious ; the starved slum-dwellers of our time are not notable 
for their piety. One point, why Pitt did not help the Vendeans, seems 
hardly cleared up by the suggestion that he was bargaining with the 
princes; we need a thorough search of the British archives. Meantime 
however, it remains to commend M. Dubreuil’s book as the best of its 
kind on the subject. 
Witrrep Brenton Kerr 
Unrversiry or Burrato 





Die Revolution von Saint Domingue. By Erwin Riiscu. Hamburg: 
Friederichsen, de Gruyter, 1930. Pp. x-+209. Rm. 14. 


‘ While this little brochure does not greatly add to our knowledge of the 
course of the French Revolution as it affected the people of Haiti, yet it 
is of some interest as an attempt at a summary of old facts. Furthermore, 
it is probably, as the author claims, the first detailed monograph on the 
subject in German, and the only one of consequence in that language for 
many years. 

The author asserts in his preface that he has endeavored to describe 
the revolution of Santo Domingo (Haiti), in two ways. He has dealt with 
it as an event in itself, treating it with considerable detail. Secondly, he 
has tried to give it a place as a small link in a great chain of events—that 
is to say, as a part of the revolutionary era. Throughout the work are 
evidences that he has at least kept this double plan in mind and sought to 
show the interplay of events in France with those of “Insel Haiti.”” Unfor- 
tunately, he does not uniformly give sufficient consideration to the Euro- 
pean background of the period ; but that he fails to do so is perhaps be- 
cause of his absorption in his island theme. 

The brochure is divided into three parts, or books, each with an intro- 
ductory section summarizing the ensuing chapters. Book I, “The Fac- 
tions,” begins with a chapter on the land and the people, and continues 
on through the collapse of royal authority and the revolt of the slaves, to 
the fall of Santo Domingo. 

Book II, in some respects the most interesting and careful portion of 
the work, is entitled “The Dictator,” and covers the early career of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, the expansion of the revolutionary régime, the 
character of the newly established state, and the rule of Toussaint 
l’Ouverture. Due attention is given to the policies of the dictator, with 
special reference to his conquest of the Spanish portion of the island and 
his relations with foreign powers. Noteworthy administrative features 
of the government under his rule—finance, justice, industry, etc.—are 
treated in detail, with brief but interesting discussions of the negro rul- 
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er’s efforts to promote culture by the “Réglement de Culture” (p. 133), 
and his attempted suppression of voodooism (p. 143). In general, this 
part is, as indicated by the introductory summary, an attempt at a de- 
tailed description of social, economic, and administrative reforms and 
development in the island state. 

Book III, ‘““The People,” is well summarized in the introduction, en- 
titled “The Third Period as Fulfillment of the Revolutionary Idea.” It 
deals, in two chapters, with the French invasion under Leclerc, the rise of 
Dessalines, and the collapse of the white expedition after the death of 
Leclerc. The book closes with the establishment of the empire in 1804—5. 
A short but useful working bibliography, topically arranged, is ap- 
pended, and the brochure is illustrated by two portraits and a map. 

One feels the lack of an adequate summary at the close of the work, to 
carry out more fully the author’s expressed intention of placing his topic 
in its proper relation to world history. But within the limited compass 
of his plan, he has done his work well, making careful use of the sources 
(chiefly French), and the standard secondary accounts. The brochure, 
on the whole, is a neat German summary of the essential facts concerning 
the Haitian revolution. 

Rurvus Kay Wy.tys 
Arizona State TeacHers CoLLece 
Temper, ARIZONA 





The Peace Tactics of Napoleon 1806-1808. By H. ButrerFie.p, 
M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1929. Pp. viii+395. 16s. 
The pronounced emphasis upon foreign policy in historical literature 

since the Great War has found reflection in several of the more recent 
Napoleonic studies. The period selected for the foregoing work is one 
which has been subjected to frequent and fairly minute study by Conti- 
nental historians. Yet the paucity of good monographs on any phase of 
Napoleonic diplomacy in the English language would alone make Mr. 
Butterfield’s book a welcome contribution. The author sets the tone in his 
preface when he expresses the hope that he has achieved “at least a sample 
picture of the Napoleonic era,” which would “illustrate the strange tan- 
gle, the hidden undercurrents and the clash of personalities that lay be- 
hind a Napoleonic war.” In this modest aim he has certainly more than 
succeeded. Though extremely well documented and supplied with copious 
quotations and references, his work never descends to the mere summary 
of dispatches and memoranda which studies of this kind sometimes tend 
to become. The bare skeleton of events is clothed with the living flesh of 
graphic description, delicately drawn portraiture, and penetrating analy- 
sis; and a pleasant sense of reality and intimacy remains with us. 
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The period which culminated in the alliance of Tilsit was, in the opin- 
ion of the author, that in which Napoleon’s genius found its finest expres- 
sion and his power was nearing its zenith. Swept away by his military 
and diplomatic victories of 1805, he was entering upon an almost purely 
personal policy. Talleyrand is thrust into the background; and in his 
place as a negotiator are substituted such instruments as Duroc, “no 
diplomat, but a tool, a cat’s-paw, the secretary of Napoleon.” Essen- 
tially, however, the ultimate aim of Napoleonic diplomacy remained the 
same: peace with England must presuppose the return of his colonies 
and the tacit recognition of French supremacy on the continent. How in- 
duce England to accept such a settlement when Trafalgar has destroyed 
all possibility of a direct invasion? ‘The idea rested on the carrying out 
of a series of thorough but conditional and temporary conquests in Eu- 
rope, which were to be the pledge of a general peace” (p. 25). Prussia 
after Jena might yet have secured acceptable terms, as well as the doubt- 
ful privilege of re-entering the French system as a “buttress in the east.” 
Once Alexander had decided to continue the war, however, Prussia be- 
came a pawn in a larger game. Napoleon now considered her an admi- 
rable pledge for the return of his colonies and the safety of the Ottoman 
Porte. 


Prussia is to be a weakness and a burden to her new friends, a complaining 
partner in the war and a dejected advocate of peace. .... Once he has made it 
known that the Prussian king shall not return to Berlin until Russia and England 
have come to terms, he can leave the situation to work itself out. 


After Eylau his precarious military situation forced Napoleon to a 
change of tactics. He, who had just refused to consider a separate peace 
with Prussia, now declared it the only admissible arrangement. But 
Prussia dared not trust him, Austrian efforts at mediation failed to please 
anybody, and the return of spring helped to revive military ardor. The 
disaster of Friedland was not immediately decisive for the attitude of 
Alexander, but Prussian schemes for a grand “‘triumphirate” based on a 
division of the Ottoman Empire have already prepared him for the sys- 
tem of Tilsit. The real achievement of Napoleon, the “proud consumma- 
tion of Tilsit,” was that the two emperors were left alone, “arm-in-arm 
on a mountain of their own.” It would be unjust to assume that Alexan- 
der had intended to come to terms with France whatever might happen 
to Prussia; he undoubtedly intended to bring Frederick William into his 
system and only gradually allowed himself to be diverted by the inflexible 
determination of Napoleon. The chapter on “Russia and Tilsit” closes 
with a striking comment on the dual personality of Alexander: 


It was wrong to think for a moment that he was a black deceiver, a clever 
hypocrite ; the higher side of his nature did not cloak or merely disguise the lower; 
each existed concurrently and in each he was simultaneously sincere; and the 
elusiveness of the man, both to contemporaries and later historians, lay in the 
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fact that he could change without conscious transition or evil intent from the 
most quixotic of idealists to the most bold and determined of self-seekers. The 
dreamer had a queer under-side to himself; just as his signature would vary 
from one day to another, his conduct, his moods, his total attitude to things 
would alter in such a way that it is misleading to look for a unifying influence 
and it is an over-simplification to call him an imposter [p. 268]. 


The real directing mind was Napoleon, “who so fixed the large lines 
of the peace treaties that they left him master of the continent, . .. . 
who secured the present advantages, the immediate, palpable gains; 
pushing his chief concessions into the vagueness and remoteness of the 
future” (p. 271). If there was a dupe, it must have been Alexander. Na- 
poleon was the less sincere and to him the Tilsit alliance was “a tempo- 
rary combination and interlude” (p. 355). At the last moment he flirted 
with strange overtures of Canning’s and seemed desirous of escaping the 
Russian connection which endangered the safety of Turkey. The Tilsit 
system certainly fell short of the ultimate aim of his “‘peace tactics” —a 
settlement by which England renounced her claim to a voice in Conti- 
nental affairs. 

Mr. Butterfield writes with much charm and originality of expression. 
Unfortunately a tendency to confine himself to picturesque terms some- 
times blurs his imagery and gives too free rein to the fanciful. Overly 
frequent simile and metaphor eventually become fatiguing and sometimes 
appear rather far-fetched. Of the Austrian diplomatists, we have the 
following: 

Recondite and impassive, proceeding always on tiptoe, trusting to subtlety 
and pure technique, they are men of the ancien régime; one can see the handker- 
chief and the pinch of snuff. In their high abstract world these diplomatists are 
like the giants of the financial market, using a specialized science and terminol- 
ogy, pursuing thought in dry categories of their own, and utterly forgetful of 
the farmer with his corn, the worker at his loom, the small shareholder at his 
desk, over whose head the abstruse speculation is carried on, like a kind of fatal- 
ity, remote and sinister [p. 319]. 


From the standpoint of historical scholarship, this interesting study 
ranks well among the leading monographs on the subject. But while one 
can find little fault with the manner in which Mr. Butterfield handles his 
materials, it is difficult to account for certain omissions among them. The 
standard secondary works—Tatistcheff, Vandal, Driault, Sorel, and J. 
Holland Rose—have all been extensively used. None of the principal 
printed sources, like the memoirs of Hardenberg and Metternich, Bail- 
leu’s publication from the Prussian archives, the Sbornik of the Imperial 
Russian Historical Society, and the correspondence of Napoleon himself, 
have been neglected. But unfortunately the author has not been equally 
thorough in his researches in the archives to which he had access. Those 
of the British foreign office appear to have been carefully sifted, but 
this can hardly have been the case at either Vienna or Paris. Of the docu- 
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ments in the court and state archives in Vienna only the correspondence 
of Count Starhemberg, ambassador at London, seems to have been used. 
At Paris, the important resources of the national archives have remained 
untouched, while apparently only a very limited number of folios have 
been consulted in the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs, prin- 
cipally those dealing with Austrian relations. It must be pointed out, 
however, that these sources did not have their usual importance for a pe- 
riod during which France did not maintain official diplomatic relations 
with the courts of London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Yet, in the opinion 
of the reviewer this neglect is responsible for the only serious defect of 
the book—the fact that it loses much of its intimate touch when consider- 
ing affairs from the French viewpoint. We feel at home in the cabinets of 
St. Petersburg, of London, and of Vienna, even in the stop-over resi- 
dences of the Prussian court—anywhere, in fact, where British emis- 
saries could penetrate and write dispatches. Aside from a vivid picture 
of his life at Osterode and at Finckenstein, however, we have but an im- 
perfect idea of the itinerary and activities of Napoleon himself. From a 
glance at the chapter headings one would hardly guess that the volume 
was specifically concerned with Napoleonic policy ; a good three-quarters 
of its space is indeed alloted to the affairs of the coalition. At times one 
feels a need for additional light, and the Paris archives might have sup- 
plied the missing links. 
Haro.p C. Deutscu 
Universiry or MINNESOTA 





Fiirstenbriefe an Napoleon I. Edited by Friepricu M. Kircueisen. 
Vol. I, Deutsche Fiirsten und Fiirstinnen. Vol. II, Ausserdeutsche 
Fiirsten und Fiirstinnen. Fiirsten und Fiirstinnen aus dem Hause 
Bonaparte. Stuttgart and Berlin: Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 
1929. Pp. xvii+384; xi+361. Rm. 14. 


Dr. Kirchersen has done many useful and worth-while tasks in the 
field of Napoleonic literature and bibliography. But the law of diminish- 
ing returns has evidently begun to apply to his voluminous activity. 
These two well-printed volumes of sycophantic letters from fawning 
German and non-German princes and princelings to the Corsican colossus 
are just below the horizon of even marginal utility. Not even the editor’s 
“miihseliger langjahriger und aufopfernder Nachforschung” to find and 
assemble them, not to mention translating them from French into Ger- 
man, increases their value as a worth-while source for the history of Na- 
poleon or Europe in his day. 

The letters in the first volume give an overwhelming, even if unneces- 
sary, proof that the German rulers took every occasion and manufactured 
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others to lick the hand that held a ram rod over those whom he called “my 
vassals.” No wonder that these same dynasts, big and little, sought to 
recover these epistles when Napoleon fell. No wonder that Napoleon 
in the bitterness of St. Helena sought to have them published in order 
that he 


might cover with shame and show the world the humiliating tributes paid me by 
these vassals when they begged me for favors and besought me to leave them 
their crowns. When I possessed power and might they begged for my favor and 
the honor of an alliance with me; they licked the dust from my feet. Now they 
oppress me in my old age and take my wife and child away from me. 


The noble authors of these cringing epistles are a shabby, shameful 
procession as they shuffle hat in hand through Volume I. Hardly one, 
unless it be Frederick of Wiirtemberg, dares call his soul his own. The 
chief concern of most is to be able to annex some neighbor’s bit of land 
or income or concession. 

The first half of the second volume is a miscellaneous collection of let- 
ters from non-German rulers, e.g., the pope, Czar Alexander, and other 
European rulers from Naples to Sweden. As Alexander recovered most 
of his letters in 1814 and the few here have practically all been printed 
in the original French, there is no significant contribution except to those 
who read German only. George III of England was not on the list of 
Napoleon’s correspondents. The second half of the volume is made up of 
letters from Josephine and her children and the Bonaparte family to Na- 
poleon. These too have all appeared elsewhere in French, albeit in widely 
scattered volumes and periodicals. The editor’s labors have been exten- 
sive and quite out of proportion to the value of the product. The notes 
and comments are adequate but somewhat wordy. The introduction strug- 
gles manfully to justify the volumes. Not all its historical judgments are 
fully supported by the facts or the letters, e.g., the comments on Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia and his policy. ; 

As a piece of book-making the volumes are a credit to the ancient house 
of Cotta. 

Guy Sranton Forp 
Universiry or MINNESOTA 





The Life of Miranda. By Witu1amM Spence Rosertson, Pu.D., 
Professor of History, University of Illinois. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xvii+-327; x+306. 
$10.00. 

To have discovered sixty-three folio volumes of the “lost”” manuscripts 
of Francisco de Miranda and written a definitive biography of the “Pre- 
cursor of South American Independence” is a signal achievement of 
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scholarship. Such is the work of Professor Robertson, accomplished 
twenty years after he entered upon his task. And to the merit of the final 
biography the University of North Carolina Press has made an impor- 
tant contribution. 

The printing, binding, and illustrations deserve unstinted praise. 
Hardly half a dozen misprints will be found in the entire two volumes. 
The most important of these is that which gives the date of the English 
Revolution as 1788 instead of 1688 (II, 236). 

The nineteen-page bibliography is exhaustive, but one misses the crit- 
ical notes. The inclusion of these would still have left the second volume 
many pages shorter than the first, while greatly enhancing the value of 
this part of the work. The index is a model of thoroughness. 

In the presentation of the story, the author reveals great caution and 
a keen critical faculty. There is no disposition to exalt or minimize the 
merits of his subject or hide any of his defects, although consideration 
for his readers leads Dr. Robertson to omit the pornographic features of 
Miranda’s earlier life. In fact, the reader can hardly fail to be impressed 
by an excess of caution which inhibits the author from expressing any 
view of his own except on rare occasions. To the same trait may be at- 
tributed, perhaps, the total absence of any attempt at dramatization or 
exalted style. The narrative runs along in an even and almost uninspired 
course. In this respect the possibilities of his subject have been neg- 
lected—but Dr. Robertson probably had no desire to fall in line with the 
tendencies of recent biographers. The narrative does not captivate by 
its vividness and raciness, but it never fails to inspire confidence. One 
always feels sure that one is not being given more than the truth; and if 
less than the whole truth is ever presented on any phase of the subject, it 
is because of the author’s caution. The biography is not a work for in- 
dolent readers who would have their diet spiced and their conclusions 
ready-made. Its perusal requires persistent effort and a judicial weigh- 
ing of both sides of mooted questions. The narrative is devoid of frills 
and feathers, but it is strictly and soundly historical. 

If the work has any defect which would concern historians indifferent 
to the stylistic flair, it is perhaps the failure of the author to present fully 
the broad historical setting in which Miranda moved. It would appear 
that he has hardly given an adequate portrayal of the European politics 
of the period. In this respect he has perhaps taken too much for granted, 
particularly if he has had any idea of a popular appeal. For nearly thirty 
years Miranda was in close touch with the complicated milieu of Euro- 
pean wars and diplomacy; but his biographer throws little light upon 
these matters, reveals little which he has not already set forth in his 
monograph on Miranda written more than two decades ago. Has this 
been due to considerations of space or because no record was left of many 
of Miranda’s contacts? 
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What the story yields on the subject of European politics may briefly 
be summarized: The Nootka Sound controversy between Spain and Eng- 
land furnished what appeared to Miranda to be the first opportunity to 
solicit British aid in revolutionizing Spanish America. The refusal of 
Revolutionary France to be bound by the Bourbon Franco-Spanish alli- 
ance prompted Spain to back down and evade war by concessions to 
England. The idealistic aggressiveness of the French revolutionary lead- 
ers then inspired Miranda to hope for French aid in carrying out his 
project of Spanish-American liberation. European enemies and internal 
disturbances prevented these leaders from pushing overseas enterprises, 
but Miranda found employment in the armies of revolutionary France. 
Moreover, criticism of his conduct as general and of his conservative atti- 
tude led to his imprisonment, and he barely escaped the guillotine. The 
end of the year 1797 found him once more in England pleading for the 
joint aid of Britain and the United States in liberating his native land; 
but for reasons not clearly explained by the author, the assistance was 
not forthcoming. Returning to France in 1800, he was again imprisoned 
as a spy and unfriendly critic. Released the next year, he left France 
never to return. The four succeeding years he spent in England hoping 
that the London government would be convinced of the wisdom of de- 
taching the Spanish colonies from the mother-country in order to pre- 
vent Napoleon from dominating both Spain and the “Indies.” In 1805 
he left for the United States, and soon afterward led his ill-starred expe- 
dition against the captaincy general of Venezuela. Perhaps he would 
not have been so bold if he had not anticipated more aid than was forth- 
coming from England and the United States. The latter drew back from 
the verge of war with Spain, and the former was not yet convinced that 
the “Indies” were in immediate danger of being seized by France. More- 
over, England was probably thinking more of conquest than liberation. 
The years 1807-8 found Miranda again begging assistance in England 
and actually convinced that he was on the point of securing it. Napoleon’s 
seizure of Portugal and invasion of Spain justified his optimism, but the 
Spanish uprising in the summer of 1808 riveted Britain’s attention upon 
the Peninsula and Europe. Miranda then lost hope, but the London gov- 
ernment prevented his departure until 1810. Never again was there a 
prospect of securing British support for Miranda’s projects, and the 
Precursor had little opportunity of appealing to the United States or 
Napoleon. Less than two years later he became dictator of Venezuela 
and soon afterward was handed over to the Spaniards by his own lieu- 
tenants. A long imprisonment and death followed (1816). 

Such, in brief, is the contribution of the biography to European wars 
and diplomacy. The early years of Miranda’s Continental travel and res- 
idence in London—a period which extended from 1784 to 1789—are 
made to throw little light upon European politics. Professor Robertson 
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sticks very close to Miranda’s personality and career. Concerning the 
Precursor’s activities, political thought, and private life he gives much 
information not contained in the monograph published in 1907 ; concern- 
ing the European atmosphere through which he moved, comparatively 
few new facts are presented. Yet the author has written a notable biog- 
raphy. The partial neglect of the great stage upon which the subject 
acted may have been due largely to limitations of historical materials and 
of space. 


J. Frep Rippy 
Duxe UnIversiry 





Lord Durham, a Biography of John George Lambton, First Earl 
of Durham. By Cuester W. New, Pu.D., Professor of History, 
McMaster University, Toronto. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-612. $7.50. 

It is not extravagant to say that this work will rank as one of the fin- 
est products of Canadian historical scholarship. Based on a careful and 
exhaustive analysis of all the significant contemporary source materials 
now available, it is likely to hold its place as the definitive life of one 
whose contribution to the government of the British peoples was in re- 
ality epochal. A careful balance is maintained in the treatment of the 
various activities in which Lord Durham was engaged. It is idle to deny 
that his subject has become a hero to the biographer; and, while hero- 
worship has not prevented a frank exposure of certain defects of tem- 
perament which impaired the usefulness of the hero, there is evidence of 
an inclination to make Durham’s the leading réle in each act in which he 
appeared. It is questionable if in all cases such prominence is fully jus- 
tified or is entirely fair to others who shared the stage with him. This 
said, criticism of the work is exhausted. 

Of real significance is Professor New’s discussion of the preparation 
and passing of the Great Reform Bill. The work of the committee of 
four—Durham, Russell, Graham, and Duncannon—entrusted with the 
drafting of the bill is considered in detail. There is doubtless much truth 
in J. R. M. Butler’s conclusion in The Passing of the Great Reform Bill 
that “where four men, of the calibre of these four, have sat around a 
table discussing a measure for weeks, it is impossible to resolve into their 
separate shares the fused product of their united minds”; yet Mr. New 
has succeeded in pushing the analysis farther than has been done hith- 
erto, and in finding a greater admixture of Durham influence than pre- 
vious examination had discovered. Durham possessed more intimate 
knowledge of the thought of middle-class England than did any of his 
colleagues, and was able to determine the measure of reform necessary 
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to satisfy popular demands. His intensity of conviction, his obvious sin- 
cerity of purpose, provided a goad which quickened the pace of Grey and 
his Whig ministers in the direction of reform. And yet Durham’s con- 
duct during the fight for the bill—his brutal attack on Grey, for in- 
stance—revealed the weakness as well as the strength of the man and 
indicated the limitations of temperament which made it difficult for him 
to work well in harness. Mr. New is justified in suggesting that this un- 
warranted outburst against the most widely trusted leader of the reform 
movement may not have been without influence on Melbourne’s minis- 
ters in “the great betrayal” of 1838. 

The treatment of Durham’s Canadian mission, we believe, is the best 
that has yet appeared. The defects in his handling of the Canadian situ- 
ation and, in particular, of his dealings with the French Canadians are 
freely admitted. With justification the author emphasizes the fact that, 
with the exception of the Baldwins and their immediate followers, none 
of the Canadian reformers thought of responsible government in terms 
of British parliamentary practice and, further, that the conventions of 
British parliamentary government of that day differed in important re- 
spects from those which prevail today. One may raise a question as to 
whether Durham’s debt to Robert Baldwin has been fully acknowledged 
and, likewise, as to the extent to which Durham himself had thought his 
way through the application of cabinet government to a dependency. 
Of particular value is the consideration of the part played by the scheme 
of federation and the reasons for its abandonment in favor of the union 
of the two Canadian provinces. 

There is much to be said for the view that Melbourne and Brougham 
unwittingly did Durham a good turn in forcing his retirement from 
Canada before the completion of his task, and that they may have saved 
his reputation from the serious damage it might have suffered had he 
attempted the introduction of responsible government in the legislature 
of the Canadas. We agree that “‘his temperament and the doubtful char- 
acter of his administrative ability would . . . . have militated against 
his succeeding for any length of time as Governor of Canada” (p. 448). 
With the insight of true genius, Durham accepted the principle of re- 
sponsible government as applicable to a colonial legislature; he defined 
the limits within which it might be applied without injury to the imperial 
interest and made colonial self-government the basis of empire at a time 
when the dissolution of the imperial tie was widely regarded as inevitable 
and desirable. These achievements alone entitle him to the credit his 
latest biographer gives him as architect of the modern British empire. 
The work of construction, however, remained for other hands, none the 
less skilled if trained in different schools. 

Duncan McArtuur 

Queens Universtry, Kineston, CANADA 
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Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860. Edited 
by Kennetu N. Be tu and W. P. Moret. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. xlix+- 
610. $8.50. 


In this volume important and illuminating documents, some of which 
are printed for the first time, are made available and are interpreted in 
a brilliant general introduction of 36 pages and in six short introductions, 
varying in length from 2 to 6 pages. 

The authors, by the selection of materials and the allotment of space, 
have revolutionized the interpretation and conception of the British 
empire during the generation covered by the years 1830-60. One-third 
of the volume is devoted to self-government, which has generally been 
studied apart from its relationship to other questions, and the signifi- 
cance of which has therefore been obscured. The remainder, or about 
400 pages, includes the following topics: colonization, embracing emi- 
gration schemes and the disposal of public lands, 73 pages; penal trans- 
portation, 51 pages; commercial policy, particularly in its relation to 
the triumph of free trade and its effects on the colonies, 48 pages; slav- 
ery and the plantation system, consisting of materials on antislavery 
agitation, the results of emancipation, and the introduction of laborers 
from India to the West Indies and to the Mauritius, 78 pages; and lastly, 
native and frontier policy in South Africa and in New Zealand, 146 
pages. Three well-known and available documents are omitted: Lord 
Durham’s Report, Buller’s Responsible Government for Colonies, and 
Wakefield’s The Art of Colonization. For the constitutional development 
of Canada, the student is referred by the editors to W. P. M. Kennedy’s 
Documents of the Canadian Constitution. 

The sections, other than that on self-government, illustrate what the 
triumph of home rule meant: the control of immigration and the dis- 
posal of public lands, commonly called “waste lands,” by the colonies 
themselves ; the demand that penal transportation to the colonies cease ; 
the adoption of a protective tariff by the colonies as an answer to adop- 
tion of free trade in Great Britain; the surrender of native and frontier 
policy to each colony, provided it would assume the expense; and, in the 
case of slavery and the plantation system, the overriding of colonial 
home rule in the tropical colonies by the humanitarian forces in Great 
Britain. Self-government, then, was not a demand for abstract rights 
but for power to deal with very definite and pressing problems. It came 
only where there was a fairly large population of European origin. 
Where the white population was small, the tendency was to make self- 
governing colonies, like that of Jamaica, into crown colonies. 

The introductions are so well done that one regrets that they are not 
longer. The general interpretative introduction outlines the main fac- 
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tors of the age: a rapid increase of the European population and a con- 
sequent emigration, capable of peopling new continents; a marvelous 
development of mechanical power, so that “as the area embraced by civi- 
lization expanded in space, it was contracted with almost equal speed in 
time” (p. xiv); democratic idealism in Europe, which encouraged the 
democratic social evolution in the new communities; and a missionary 
zeal, rivaling the earlier activities of the missionary orders, which pene- 
trated the non-European world with Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
explorers. British opinion at home and in the colonies showed itself un- 
der the influence of Wesley rather than that of Rousseau. The editors 
explain: 

At all events, the crusade against privilege in France coincided in time with a 
crusade against slavery in England: the sins of the noblesse and the wrongs of 
the negro roused the same resentment in people whose own vested interests and 
familiar vices were of another sort, and the French yearned over the benighted 
subjects of European monarchies no more eagerly than did the English over the 
wronged and heathen Zulu and the ignorant but blameless Hottentot [p. xvi]. 


The editors hold an unfavorable view of the men who administered 
the empire during these thirty momentous years. The officials “were 
either second-rate people, or first-rate people with a kink or a disability, 
or again so many other things to think of that they had only a fraction of 
their minds to spare for the colonies” (p. xviii). Five men are sketched 
separately in about half a dozen pages each, and they fare better in the 
sketches than in the sentence allotted each earlier in the introduction. 
The men are: Sir James Stephen, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the third 
Earl Grey, Lord Elgin, and Sir George Grey—all, of course, natives of 
Great Britain. Perhaps, even at this early date some colonial statesmen 
might have been included among this number. 

Each character is etched in with a high degree of skill, and his quali- 
ties are carefully analyzed. The authors have a high regard for Ste- 
phen. Wakefield, the rival and antithesis of Stephen, is characterized in 
these words: 

In his crude way he did see, and in his strident voice proclaim, the great fact of 
the ages, the movement of the peoples of Europe to new homes overseas. His 
unscrupulous and restless egoism sublimated itself in his eagerness to direct and 
assist that movement. With a peculiar vividness, born of genuine sympathy, he 
saw the human detail of the great migration: the tears of the old parents left at 
home, the emigrant’s supreme need of a good wife, how troublesome the children 
were on the voyage, how the very criminals who were supposed to fear transpor- 
tation worse than death were caught by the infection of hope from the idea of a 
new world; and better, wiser, and more cultured men admitted, ... . that his 
faith made him their master [p. xxxiii]. 


Lord Elgin is described as “the colonial governor par excellence, the 
man whose task it was to cope with colonial democracy at close quarters, 
. and to lubricate and humanize the internal relationship of the 
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Empire just at the point [Canada] where there was most occasion for 
friction” (p. xlii). 

The use of this rather formidable mass of official documents and simi- 
lar materials is facilitated by the short introductions preceding each 
section, already mentioned, by explanatory footnotes, and by a 14-page 
index. 


Frank J. KiineBere 
University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 





Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850. A Study 
of French, British, and American Policy in Relation to the Dic- 
tator Juan Manuel Rosas. By Joun F. Capy, Associate Profes- 
sor of History, Marshall College. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 
xiv+296. $4.00. . 


Dr. Cady’s thesis embraces a wide variety of subtopics, bolstered by 
voluminous references to manuscript collections in France, England, and 
the United States. There are, however, no references to similar collec- 
tions in Buenos Aires or other South American centers, but this lack is 
met in some measure by using printed sources and monographs. 

A perusal of this work gives one the impression that the efforts of the 
Orleans monarchy were singularly futile, while contemporary British 
manipulations, both in Europe and America, were correspondingly 
shrewd. At the same time the policy of the United States seemed deter- 
mined by indifferences—an attitude that seemingly sought to match ab- 
stention from South America by aggression in North America. 

The lower Platine area affords the stage for the long-drawn-out inter- 
vention, with Buenos Aires and Montevideo as its chief focal points. The 
Falkland Islands, Asuncién, and Rio de Janeiro serve to vary the scenes 
slightly ; but one’s attention seldom wanders from the prompter’s boxes, 
from which Palmerston and Clarendon, Guizot and Thiers, and, to a 
much lesser degree, Tyler and Polk directed the performance. Chief 
among the actors is Juan Manuel Rosas, the Argentine dictator, who 
espoused federalism but pursued a policy of unification; Oribe and 
Rivera, leaders respectively of the Blanco and Colorado factions that 
brought upon the Eastern Bank la grande guerra and made of Uruguay 
for the next half-century an “ungovernable land”; Urquiza, whose de- 
fection helped mightily in the overthrow of Rosas; and a varied list of 
French, British, and American diplomats, who sought to twist the tan- 
gled events to personal and national advantage. The chief contribution 
of the work, albeit presented in far from clear form, lies in this descrip- 
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tion of conditions on La Plata. After following Rosas in his encounters 
with gaucho chieftains and foreign diplomats, one can better appreciate 
the trend toward unity on one bank of La Plata and toward anarchy or 
the other. One can also understand the reason why both areas profounc 
ly distrusted the Monroe Doctrine as a shield against intervention. 


I. J. Cox 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





The Background of Swedish Emigration to the United States. Ar 
Economic and Sociological Study in the Dynamics of Migration. 
By Joun S. Linpperc. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiv-+-272. $2.50. 

In order to understand fully the reasons for movements of groups of 
people from one country to another, two principal factors must of course 
be considered: the economic and social conditions obtaining in the “- 
try which attracts immigrants, and the economic and social conditions in 
the country from which people emigrate. Professor Lindberg’s bo, 
detailed account of those dynamic forces in Sweden which brought. —.c 
a Swedish migration into the United States during three stages: the 
first, that of isolated instances of emigration; the second, that of group 
emigration; and the third, that of mass emigration. 

The first began about the year 1840, and lasted only a few years. It 
consisted mainly of students and adventurers who settled for *h= most 
part in Wisconsin. “These early emigrant leaders,” writes I berg, 
“were generally men with a good cultural and social backgroun, aostly 
young and of a romantic disposition.” ae : 

The second stage of Swedish emigratiou . egan about 1845 and may 
be said to have continued until the outbreak of the Civil War in the United 
States. The greater number of these people went to Illinois (many to 
Chicago), Minnesota, and Iowa. In discussing the function of group emi- 
gration, the author says: 

Through combining forces the emigrants were better prepared to withstand 
the dangers of crossing the ocean and settling in the new land. Individual emi- 
gration requires safety, as well as organized communications and stable social 
conditions. When oxcarts and horse-drawn wagons were the only available means 
of crossing the trackless prairies, it was absolutely necessary to seek traveling 
companions. 


The third phase of Swedish emigration may be said to have begun at 
the outbreak of the Civil War in America and to have continued until the 
Great War. It coincided with the rapid development of transportation 
and communications both in Sweden and in the United States and with 
the substitution of steamer travel across the ocean for that of the sailing 
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vessel. This emigration is characterized by Professor Lindberg as mass 
emigration. It reached its peak in the year 1882 and then gradually re- 
ceded in volume. The author discusses three periods of the mass emigra- 
jon phase: namely, the agricultural, when most of the emigrants came 
from the rural sections of Sweden, and settled on farms in the Middle 
West; the industrial emigration, when the bulk of the emigrants came 
from the towns and cities of Sweden, and secured jobs in the industrial 
centers of the East; and finally the professional emigration. 

As a technical study of the causes of emigration, Professor Lindberg’s 
book is of a high type. The author devotes one chapter to the background 
af the agrarian emigration. He then discusses the causes and mechanism 
of agrarian expansion, and in another chapter he gives an account of ex- 
ternal and internal migrations, following this with three chapters on the 
“Agrarian Revolution,” “Customs Concerning Indebtedness and In- 
heritance,” and “International Trade: Tariffs and Migration.” 

The*author concludes his book with one chapter on “The Cessation of 
Emigration.” The restrictive immigration policy adopted by the United 

%s after the Great War put a stop to mass emigration from Sweden. 
“That this sudden closing of the outlet of emigration,” says the author, 
"© “§ot affect Sweden more seriously is due to the fact that during the 
peiivd of emigration the population had already adjusted itself to more 
nearly stationary conditions, through the gradual reduction of the birth 
rate.’ 


Georae H. Rypen 
U> -verstry or DELAWARE 





Ilcar. gio Cavour-Nigra dal 1858 al 1861, A cura della R. Com- 
MISSIONE Epirricr. *’%). IV, La liberazione del Mezzogiorno. 
Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1929. Pp. 451. L. 65. 


This volume is another rich and precious instalment of the work of the 
Royal Commission of Editors in giving the public an authoritative edi- 
tion of the writings of Cavour. It conforms to the policy announced in 
the first volume—a policy of grouping and selection dictated by the vig- 
orous common sense and the exacting scholarly criteria of Alessandro 
Luzio, distinguished director of the state archives of Turin, in whose 
shadows most of the material in these volumes has lain hidden. All of the 
material studied by the Commission has not been published here; but we 
are assured, and may well believe, that the omissions have been dictated 
solely by the wish to produce promptly, and in a form at once economical 
and manageable, the documents that are essential, and not by considera- 
tions that would vitiate the editions as a source.* 


*No scholar should use the volume, however, without studying the editorial 
criteria stated in the prefaces to Volumes I and III. 


— 
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The present volume follows its predecessors in including not only the 
letters, dispatches, and telegrams exchanged by Cavour and his young 
alter ego from June 1, 1860, to April 22, 1861, but also the letters of third 
persons, and the illustrative documents, which each sent the other for 
his private illumination or to influence the press or the government. It 
includes, furthermore, the correspondence of Cavour with his agents and 
friends at Paris during the period following September 27, 1860, when 
Nigra left Paris as the result of the theatrical rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions produced by the march of the king through the papal state. At the 
end of the volume the Commission has reprinted Nigra’s official apologia 
for his none-too-successful Neapolitan mission, and an appendix of 
Bolletini Nigra, wisps and straws of information with which the watch- 
ful young minister interspersed his correspondence to aid his master in 
watching the drifts and eddies of opinion at Paris. This editorial policy 
gives us precious new letters of Victor Emanuel, Napoleon III, Prince 
Napoleon, Garibaldi, and of the various informants who enabled Cavour 
to complete his marvelously exact picture of his positions during this 
critical last year of his life. 

Only the main current in this abundant stream of material is indicated 
by the title assigned to it. In fact, Volume IV is inseparable from Vol- 
ume III, containing information indispensable to a complete study of 
the subjects indicated in the title of its chronological predecessor, La 
cessione di Nizza e Savoia e le annessioni dell’Italia Centrale, both of 
which are questions inextricably interlaced with Cavour’s diplomacy in 
acquiring Sicily and Naples; and also supplying material of prime im- 
portance for the Roman question, which Garibaldi’s career through 
Sicily brought to the front, and which Cavour’s final move to beat him to 
Naples precipitated into its acute phase. The volume contains, for ex- 
ample, Cavour’s intimate comments to Nigra, then at Naples, on his 
negotiations with Rome through the medium of Pantaleoni and Father 
Passaglia, so mysteriously aborted. 

As regards the main issue in this material, the liberation of the South, 
the volume in hand divides into two parts, the first three hundred pages 
relating to the annexation of Sicily and:Naples, and the remaining one 
hundred odd to Nigra’s attempt to organize the victory in the name of 
unification. It may be said that the cream of the letters of Cavour to Ni- 
gra had been skimmed by L. C. Bollea, in Una “Silloge” di lettere del 
Risorgimento.* Bollea published 35 of the 101 letters from Cavour to 
Nigra that appear in the present volume; and a work like that of Profes- 
sor Matter,® who used Bollea, does not omit any essential factors in Ca- 
vour’s handling of the Sicilian or Neapolitan crises brought into high 


? This appeared first in 1 Risorgimento italiano, New Series, 1X (1916), fase. 
1-2, 1-544, and later as a volume with the same title (Turin, 1919). 
* Paul Matter, Cavour et l’unité italienne, 3 vols. (Paris, 1922-1927). 
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relief by this volume of the official edition. But the enrichment which 
the present publication brings to.the subject is immense. A field which 
had been explored with a spotlight, so to speak, is now exposed to the 
light of day. All of Nigra’s significant letters of Cavour, almost a net 
gain, appear; and given Cavour’s full confidence not only in the infor- 
mation but in the counsels of his young friend, whose genius was so sin- 
gularly complementary and responsive to his own, these are of the great- 
est importance. Nigra’s part in guiding and enheartening his master is 
thrown into the fullest relief; and with these intimate letters and docu- 
ments before us we can know, as never before, just how much knowledge 
Cavour possessed at any given moment in the preparation of the daring 
strokes with which, in his last year, he hewed out his magnificent monu- 
ment of an Italy united up to the gates of Rome. 

If Volume IV of the Cavour-Nigra correspondence does not afford us 
specific historical surprises of the first magnitude, it brings more than a 
general illumination to some critically important episodes. For example, 
it has been known that Cavour, in his anxiety to divine the secret drift 
of Napoleon III, had Nigra sound him in an interview, on July 13, in 
which Nigra was instructed to lay before him frankly all the ulterior 
consequences of Garibaldi’s expedition, as Cavour already envisaged 
them, including the annexation of Sicily and the fall of the Bourbons at 
Naples, which he proposed to “allow,” “en sauvegardant les appar- 
ences.” It was on the outcome of this interview, cloudy as Olympus in 
appearance, but satisfactory both to Nigra and his master, that Cavour 
staked his subsequent apparent reckless moves, in defiance of France and 
the rest of Europe. The present volume reveals the fact that the inter- 
view itself grew out of two letters—one a sufficiently ambiguous one from 
Napoleon III to Victor Emanuel, the other a bold and obviously excited 
one from Prince Napoleon to Cavour, both written on the same day, in 
response to letters of condolence on the death of Jerome Bonaparte the 
elder. The prince’s exhortation: 


L’Italie est dans une crise supréme, elle doit en sortir unie sous le sceptre de 
mon beau-Pére avec sa capitale & Rome ... il n’y a plus & y revenir ... l’'audace 
seule peut vous sauver aujourd’hui, tachez d’étre fort, ne vous fiez pas a vous 
mémes ... il vous faut la France par l’Empereur, avez donc une grande franchise 
envers lui ... 


seemed to Cavour a hint from which he might win, if not another secret 
accord, at least a word from the emperor that would be an assurance that 
Napoleon, after Nice and Savoy, saw himself “an accomplice,” willing 
to have his hand forced. And this Cavour got. 

The part that the prince played in this crisis is illustrative of the réle 
in which, with some humoring, he continued to act, with an influence to 
which this volume gives a considerably heightened importance, though it 
also shows him drawing away from the emperor more and more during 
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the subsequent fall and winter. It is in such contributions as this to a 
better-proportioned picture of men and influences that the volume has its 
great value for scholarship. But its supreme contribution is in the 
touches that it adds to the revelation of the great artificer of Italy “at 
work in his forge.” The scholar will find his account here, but no lover of 
biography can afford to pass it by. For here he will see the genius of 
Cavour revealed at its height, through the intimacies of one of its fine 
personal attachments, in all its abounding vitality, in its delightful ironic 
humor, in its disarming generosity, in its visitations of discouragement, 
in its triumphant insight into the secrets of men and events and its in- 
comparable force and dexterity in shaping them to a great purpose. 
Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 
Jouns Hopxins University 





Robert Heinrich Graf von der Goltz, ein hervorragender Diplomat 
im Zeitalter Bismarcks. By Arno Dorn. (“Ausgewahlte Hal- 
lische Forschungen zur mittleren und neuen Geschichte,” No. 3.) 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. vii+278. Rm. 12. 

* For the study of a period dominated by the literature of Bismarck and 
the ruling conservatism, the life of ‘ein hervorragender Diplomat,” be- 
longing to the “Conservative opposition” is especially welcome. Based 
upon unprinted materials such as diaries and letters and upon state arch- 
ives, this detailed, objective biography shows considerable new light 
upon Prussian and European history during those three critical decades 
preceding German unification. For Robert Heinrich, Graf von der 
Goltz, not only served his king and his God in the Prussian civil service 
and political life but occupied four important ambassadorial posts as 
well. 

An enemy of that extreme conservatism characterizing the period of 
intense “reaction,” he influenced Prussian internal politics with his 
Ideen iiber die Reorganisation des Deutsches Bundes; by his bitter an- 
tagonism to Manteuffel and the party of the Kreutzzeitung; and by the 
crystallization of that enmity into the editing of the rival Preussisches 
Wochenblatt. In no sense a democrat, von der Goltz possessed a strong 
leaning toward constitutionalism. He envisaged a state “built upon 
democratic foundations, which recognize the principles of the 1848 
revolutions, but yet remaining monarchial.” He strove for a moderate 
blending of the old and the new, and thus added his weight to the slow 
growth of liberalism in Prussia. 

Of more interest, perhaps, to the student of modern European history 
is that portion of the biography devoted to the count’s diplomatic serv- 
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ices. Prussian minister in Athens from 1854 to 1859, ambassador at the 
Porte from 1859 to 1861, he then succeeded Bismarck in St. Petersburg 
in 1862, and at Paris in 1863-66; where he represented the North Ger- 
man Confederation until his death in 1868. It will be seen that he had a 
hand in such crucial issues as the Eastern Question, the position of Po- 
land, of Luxemburg, and in all the complicated Bismarckian diplomacy 
preceding the Franco-Prussian War—only to be stricken down by a 
deadly disease on the eve of that struggle, while still in the prime of life. 

Especially significant is the account of his Paris ambassadorship and 
his relations with Napoleon III, who “never found him anything but 
true and sincere.” Although at one with his master’s, Bismarck’s, end— 
German unification—von der Goltz was a bitter enemy of the latter’s 
methods. Indeed, he wrote complaining letters against the chancellor’s 
overweening autocracy to the Prussian king—with no effect. Always, he 
stood firmly opposed to those principles of the old school of diplomacy— 
“secrecy and deceit.”” He expressed his liberal tendencies in the field of 
foreign relations by a vain championing of popular support for foreign 
policy and by an unflinching advocacy of frankness and truth; an “open 
diplomacy” often triumphantly exploited by his clever superior. 

It is to be regretted that the portion of the biography dealing with his 
Paris residence has not been further elaborated; it consists of barely 
fifty pages. Some of the rather unimportant details of the count’s per- 
sonal life might be sacrificed for it. But, as the author observes, no com- 
plete picture of von der Goltz at the court of the Second Empire can be 
drawn until access be had to the French records. In spite of this defi- 
ciency, the author has succeeded with the available materials—many 
of them never before used—in giving an illuminating account of an “op- 
position influence” upon Prussian politics and Bismarckian foreign poli- 
cies during a crucial epoch. 


Mary E. TownsEenp 
Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 





Under Five Sultans. By Mary Mitts Patrick, Pu.D., LL.D., Litt. 
D., President Emeritus of Constantinople Woman’s College. 


New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-357. $4.00. 


Dr. Patrick’s interesting and readable book is a combination of three 
elements: an autobiography, a history of the Constantinople College for 
Women, and a history of Turkey in recent years. Naturally no one of 
these elements could be treated with fulness. The combination is both 
readable and valuable. 

Mary Mills Patrick was born into the family of a Congregational pas- 
tor in New Hampshire, who after his retirement went to eastern Iowa. 
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She enlisted as a missionary, and at twenty-one years of age went by way 
of Constantinople to Erzerum. For Western Europe the time was the 
days of turmoil immediately after the Franco-Prussian War. For Turkey 
it was the closing years of an unusually long period of peace. Dr. Patrick 
describes briefly the social, economic, and political conditions of the time, 
with references to her own experiences as teacher and evangelistic mis- 
sionary. 

After four years Miss Patrick was transferred to Constantinople to 
begin forty-nine years of connection with the American Home School 
which grew, mostly under her leadership, to the American College for 
Girls and finally the Constantinople College for Women. The city is de- 
scribed briefly, Moslem education is discussed, and outstanding events 
in the economic and political spheres are mentioned. Characteristic anec- 
dotes enliven the pages. Special attention is given from time to time to 
the characters of the successive sultans. 

After five years Dr. Patrick became head of the school, which until 
1890 was under the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. In that year a charter was obtained from the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts as the American College for Girls in Constantinople. Miss Pat- 
rick spent her leaves of absence in Germany and Switzerland at the study 
of philosophy, becoming especially interested in the ancient Greek phase. 

Early in the nineteenth century the buildings and site in Scutari be- 
came inadequate. By a long and difficult process a new location was ac- 
quired on the European side of the Bosphorus above the village of Ar- 
nautkeui. Generous donors provided the money for a magnificent group 
of buildings, of which the first cornerstone was laid in November, 1911. 
The college was removed to the new location immediately before the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914. The events of this struggle were en- 
countered with mixed feelings. If Constantinople had gone to Russia as 
promised, there would have been little hope of continuing an American 
college there. In general Dr. Patrick’s discussion of political events, 
while vivid and frequently picturesque, is notably impersonal and impar- 
tial. She is particularly interested in the feminist movement, which has 
brought Turkish women within a generation from seclusion behind the 
veil to a large participation in national life. The war period greatly 
hastened this process, which continued to gain under the four years of 
British occupation. The new Turkish government showed itself friendly 
to western education, though it watched jealously any tendencies which 
might weaken the sentiment of Turkish nationalism. 

In touching upon so many momentous events, it is natural that Dr. 
Patrick expresses some opinions which might be subjected to discussion. 
Partisans of other nationalities in the Near East may feel that her opin- 
ion of the Turks is too favorable. As a whole the book constitutes a pri- 
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mary document of permanent value for the course of events in Turkey 
from 1871 to 1924, and especially for the American influences there, the 
development of education, and the improved status of women. 

A. H. Lysyer 


University or ILLINoIs 





France: a Nation of Patriots. By Cariton J. H. Hayes, Profes- 
sor of History in Columbia University. (“Social and Economic 
Studies of Post-War France,” Vol. V.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. x-+-487. $4.50. 

France: a Study in Nationality. By ANvr& Stecrriep, Professor 
of Economic Geography at the School of Political Sciences, 
Paris. (“The Institute of Politics Publications, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Massachusetts.”) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1930. Pp. vii+-122. 
$2.00. 


Why and how are Frenchmen patriotic? This is a general theme of two 
well-written monographs on French nationalism by Professor Hayes of 
Columbia University and Professor Siegfried of the School of Political 
Sciences, Paris. Professor Hayes’s study belongs to two series of re- 
searches: (1) it is one of the “Social and Economic Studies of Post-War 
France,” prepared under the auspices of the Columbia University Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences; and (2) it is one of the series of 
“Studies in the Making of Citizens” which has been guided and edited 
by Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago. Profes- 
sor Siegfried’s monograph represents the personal observations of one 
thoroughly familiar with the operation of nationalism as applied to mod- 
ern France. The point of view of Professor Hayes is sociological and in- 
stitutional, but that of Professor Siegfried, personal and political. Pro- 
fessor Hayes analyzes the impersonal, objective factors responsible for 
the propagation of nationalism; Professor Siegfried describes those char- 
acteristic traits of the Frenchman which he contends are mainly respon- 
sible for the enhancement of national patriotism. The American scholar 
views the problem objectively ; the Frenchman, subjectively. 

Professor Hayes contends that French nationalism is the result of cer- 
tain well-defined heritages of the French nation and of certain well-estab- 
lished artificial agencies which today are busy propagating the cult of 
nationalism among all classes. Among the heritages of the nation may be 
mentioned centralized government; Catholic Christianity; the tradition 
of national military courage; a twofold economic tradition—on the one 
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hand the tradition of France ‘“‘as the country par excellence of the olive 
and mulberry tree, of grainfield and vineyard, the country of hard-work- 
ing close-fisted peasants,” and on the other, the tradition of France “as 
the country par excellence of delicate manufactures and hand work, of 
fashionable clothing and articles of luxury, the country of the fastidious 
urban boulevardier” ; and the French tradition of culture—‘“the tradition 
that the French nation sets the styles for the whole world’s manners, 
clothing, dancing, and cooking, the tradition that the French language is 
the clearest most precise language in the world, the natural language of 
international diplomacy and cosmopolitan society, and the tradition of 
the continuously great French literature and art of modern times” (p. 9). 

Among the agencies that work in modern France for the making of su- 
premely loyal Frenchmen may be included the government and the bu- 
reaucracy, the army and the navy, the national educational system, the 
churches, journalism and publicity, the patriotic societies, art and litera- 
ture, symbols and ceremonies. Professor Hayes shows conclusively that 
each of the foregoing agencies has been utilized by the French state to 
inculcate within the individual an intense spirit of patriotism. His exami- 
nation of the public school system is typical of his analysis of other agen- 
cies. Public schools, he contends, are dominated in their textbooks, cur- 
ricula, and teaching staff by the minister of public instruction, an 
appointee of the president of France. Not only do the so-called “national” 
subjects outweigh the “non-national” subjects of instruction throughout 
the seven years of compulsory primary instruction, in number of hours 
spent upon them, but these subjects are more thoroughly supervised by 
the government. French alone is the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools of France; no foreign language is taught in them. Instruction in 
history is almost exclusively instruction in French national history; the 
preparatory year is concerned with French national heroes ; the two years 
of the elementary course outline the history of France to 1610; the two 
years of the middle course sketch the history of France since 1610; and 
the last two years of the higher course re-tell a continuous story of France 
with a little attention to French foreign relations. No French child under 
thirteen learns anything in school about the history of Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, England, or America, except only as he may be taught something 
about them incidental to an account of their wars with France, concludes 
Professor Hayes: 

So long as the educational system of France endures in its present form, with 
its extreme centralization and its extreme dependence on the State, and with the 
avowed and generally accepted purpose of training children for French citizen- 
ship, it will continue in the future the work which it has so successfully performed 
during the past two generations, the work of making patriotic Frenchmen, the 
work of transforming a large aggregation of individuals into a compact mass 
that, regardless of how it may differ about innumerable other matters, is one in 
its cherishing of French traditions and its supreme loyalty to France and to the 
French national state [p. 63]. 
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Professor Hayes in the last three chapters of his monograph devotes 
his attention to a discussion of regionalism in Alsace-Lorraine and else- 
where in France and of the relationship of Frenchmen to international- 
ism. Both regionalism and internationalism, he concludes, have tended 
to mitigate and modify the effects of simultaneously inculcated national- 
ism. The League of Nations has been utilized by Frenchmen to serve na- 
tionalistic ends, but the League in turn has done much to alter in both 
spirit and content the unbridled cult of French nationalism which reached 
its peak of development immediately after the war. Today the vast mass 
of Frenchmen are supremely patriotic. “But,” concludes Professor 
Hayes, “responsibilities as well as privileges constitute a part of pa- 
triotism as it is taught in France,” and, thanks to post-war developments 
along the lines of international thinking, “among the responsibilities of 
patriotism, that of a regard for the good opinion of the world is a con- 
spicuous mark of French national psychology” (p. 340). 

Professor Siegfried ignores the objective agencies described above by 
Professor Hayes and confines his attention to an analysis of the essential 
traits and characteristics of the French nationality and their modifying 
influences upon the development of French nationalism. Most important 
of these traits, Professor Siegfried contends, is individualism. 


A Frenchman wants to be self-sufficient intellectually, and similarly some 
hidden instinct prompts him to make himself also self-sufficient economically. 
All he desires is to be independent, and to this end he will amass and hoard his 
hard earned savings in order to build a little house even at the price of endless 
efforts. It is always this personal independence which he hopes to secure in his 
old age, and which he values above worldly success [pp. 12-13]. 


The Frenchman, then, aspires toward economic independence. This 
tendency is further illustrated in the economic life of the French people. 
Out of 8,591,000 farmers in France, 5,000,000 are their own masters. 
Among the bourgeois, the latent instinct for saving is astonishingly 
marked. As compared with other industrialized countries of Europe, the 
French wage-earning population is noticeably small while the number of 
independent shopkeepers is relatively large. Almost all of the foodstuffs 
required by France are produced at home, while she exports chiefly such 
self-sought commodities as articles of luxury, wearing apparel, and tex- 
tiles of high quality. The effect of this trade balance on the French atti- 
tude toward other countries is significant. From the moment that a coun- 
try is not obliged to go abroad for its foodstuffs or to market its own 
products, it ceases to be interested in the affairs of the world in general. 
That is why the Frenchman as a rule is uninterested in things foreign. 
It is domestic rather than foreign affairs which determine French poli- 
cies. 

Politically, individualism is expressed in France in the complicated 
party system of the national government. The three major political par- 
ties, the Left, the Center, and the Right, are themselves divided into 
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smaller groups, many of them irreconcilable, but each representing a defi- 
nite faction within the state. In order to secure a workable majority, the 
ministry must attach to its support several of these small “blocs.” The 
Center, it appears, should, by maintaining a balance, control the cham- 
ber. “But,” says Siegfried, “the Center is no longer a point of concen- 
tration but rather a watershed dividing two slopes, the one on the Left 
being radical in its anticlericalism and republican discipline, the one on 
the Right being attracted by Catholicism and the ruling classes” (p. 86). 

In a brief but suggestive concluding section, Professor Siegfried em- 
phasizes again his major thesis—the individualism of the French nation- 
ality—by contrasting French and Anglo-Saxon democracies. His con- 
cluding summary follows: 

Our democracy is Latin in origin, and therefore unlike Anglo-Saxon democra- 
cies where practical social accomplishments are the first consideration. Their 
program is to increase the comfort and material welfare of mankind, but they do 
not worry very much about its intellectual freedom. Politically the Anglo-Saxon 
state is moral rather than intellectual; and although it fully recognizes the rights 
of man, it drags in social duties which from our point of view seriously hamper 
his liberty. Our old mystical way of viewing politics, although insufficient in its 
social efficiency, explains itself and to a certain extent justifies itself by an in- 
stinctive and a persistent determination to safeguard the individual, and there 
lies the vital interest whose promptings France will likely never deny [pp. 112, 
113-14]. 


The organization of both monographs is excellent; the style, clear, 
forceful and direct. Professor Hayes’s volume is abundantly documented 
and shows evidence of laborious, painstaking, and extremely valuable 
research; Professor Siegfried’s monograph, on the other hand, is writ- 
ten in essay form, contains only a few footnote references, and shows 
little evidence of studied research. Professor Hayes has added four valu- 
able appendixes containing analyses of textbooks in French schools, a 
directory of teacher-organizations, and a unique guide to the leading 
magazines and newspapers of Paris and the provinces. 

Letanp HaraGrave CrEER 
University or WASHINGTON 





Germany’s Women Go Forward. By Hucu Wixry Puckett. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. ix+329. $4.50. 
Those who have seen the present-day woman’s movement in Germany 

are impressed with the caliber of its leadership and the strength and se- 

riousness of purpose of those in the vanguard. Whether in politics, in the 
professions, in the woman’s movement, or in the home, the same strength 
of character in German women impresses one who has the opportunity to 
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come to know them personally. Explanation of the high quality of these 
women has sometimes been given on the score of their present economic 
hardships, the poverty of a country that has lost a great war, discrimina- 
tory legal and social institutions, and the two million excess of women 
over men. This sympathetic study shows that the German woman’s move- 
ment has many and long roots in the past. Beginning with the seventeenth 
century, the author traces the surge forward and the setbacks of the 
German woman’s movement. 

The first half of the book gives the story of the growth of the woman’s 
movement in Germany in relation to other movements, political, social, 
economic, and intellectual, and in relation to great characters in the his- 
tory of the nation. After brief mention of the progress of women before 
the seventeenth century and the reaction of that period, the author shows 
the beginnings of the modern German woman’s movement in the eight- 
eenth century. The first German ladies’ home journal, Die verniinftigen 
Tadlerinnen, was published in Leipzig in 1725-26. The woman’s move- 
ment was encouraged by such forces as humanism, the French Revolution, 
and the spirit of 1848. The decade of the 1840’s was particularly favor- 
able to the cause. Great personalities, both men and women, are shown 
in their influence upon the movement. Brief sketches of many of the 
women who were leaders of their time are given with sympathy and dis- 
crimination. 

The second part of the book deals with the woman’s movement as ex- 
hibited in women’s organizations, and in education, politics, social serv- 
ice and social reform, and the legal status of women. The author notes 
that Germany has been spared the suffragette movement because German 
women have realized that such tactics would do the cause no good. He 
pictures the struggles for equal opportunity in education. He brings out 
the bonds of harmony and the conflicting interests of the woman’s and 
the socialist movements. He shows the gains that came with and through 
the revolution of 1918, in part, at least, because the women leaders exhib- 
ited wisdom in pressing their demands at the time of disorganization. 

After considering the present opportunities for women in education, 
social work, and the other professions, the author comments upon the 
present decline in emphasis upon the movement, in spite of the continued 
existence of certain legal handicaps. This he attributes to the absence of 
antagonism between the sexes among the youth of today and the present 
phase of feminism ‘whose watchword is co-operation with men.” The 
subject is treated with careful workmanship and understanding. The 
book is well written and shows toleration and a sense of humor. 

Moutute Ray Carroui 
Universiry or CuHicaco 
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The Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire, 1884-1918. By 
Mary Evetyn Townsenp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. xviii+424. $5.00. 

Spain’s career as a great colonial power covered more than three cen- 
turies. France and Great Britain erected and held their first empires 
during a period half as long. Germany, on the other hand, ran her course 
as a builder of overseas dominion in a single generation, and students of 
world-affairs still in mid-life today look back upon the whole stirring 
drama staged before them with mingled emotions. 

Germany’s colonial history embraced but thirty-five years. In 1884 
she suddenly entered the race for empire and, within a few months, vast 
stretches of Africa and a significant portion of Malaysia had become hers. 
No opportunity to gain further holdings was lost thereafter. Already by 
the turn of the nineteen-hundreds, her extra-European possessions were 
twice as extensive as the Fatherland itself, and imperialists were eagerly 
looking forward to the day when the Teutonic world-state should rival 
France’s and even Great Britain’s. Then, in 1919, with a few reluctant 
pen strokes at Versailles, Germany signed away her entire domain and 
found herself reduced to the melancholy position of the only major power 
without colonies. 

The story of this spectacular rise and fall of the German overseas em- 
pire has now been adequately told for the first time in a notable contribu- 
tion to the field of colonial literature. With a keen appreciation of the 
epic qualities of her subject, Miss Townsend has happily combined sound 
scholarship and effective presentation into a thoroughly objective, well- 
rounded survey of interest to both casual readers of history and profes- 
sional historians. 

Exhaustive use has been made of source material of the most varied 
natures, such as records of the colonization societies, Reichstag debates, 
official reports, contemporary periodicals and journals, the papers of 
mercantile and banking concerns, memoirs, and Die Grosse Politik, with- 
out which, of course, no such study could enjoy lasting value. This ma- 
terial has been skilfully sifted and correlated and has yielded findings 
which force a revision of traditional views, particularly with respect to 
the origins of the empire and the Moroccan affair, and which thoroughly 
disprove the oft-brought charge of gigantic failure and effectively spike 
the Allied claims of mismanagement and exceptional cruelty toward the 
natives, brought to justify the dispoilment of treaty-making days. 

Far from being a static people, the pre-unification Germans, in reality 
possessed a rich colonial tradition. In medieval times they had “‘sprawled 
over central, western and eastern Europe.” The Hanseatic League had 
operated trading posts throughout the northern part of the Continent. 
The Welsers and Fuggers had played prominent réles during the age of 
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discovery and the exploitation of the Indies. Prussia had maintained 
factories in Guinea, India, and the Virgin Islands in the late 1600's and 
early 1700’s. Yet, due to political disunion and lack of general interest, 
the Teutonic peoples had failed to bring great areas under their control 
in the heroic age of empire creation. 

However, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the enterprise of 
traders and missionaries centered attention on overseas activities. These 
caught the popular fancy ; and, with the emergence of a single Germany, 
the popular clamor for colonies grew apace. Far from disinterested or 
even hostile, as commonly alleged, Bismarck adopted a policy of watch- 
ful waiting, and acted only in 1884, when at length the international situ- 
ation seemed favorable. Four portions of Africa and East Indian islands 
were then taken, and thenceforth the veteran statesman played an active 
part in imperialistic adventure. At all times, however, he carefully sub- 
ordinated his colonization projects to his foreign policy, above all avoid- 
ing conflict with Great Britain. 

William II, on the contrary, identified empire-building with world- 
power, and, casting discretion to the winds, long followed an active co- 
lonial program, cost what it might in hostility from rival powers. Thus, 
the famous Kriiger telegram was sent because of his desire to establish a 
protectorate over the Transvaal. Likewise, a fleet was dispatched to 
Asiatic waters to acquire a portion of the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American war. But no evidence can be found of any effort to acquire 
territories in the New World and, gradually, the Near East replaced 
Africa as the chief sphere of interest. 

Then, with the diplomatic revolution attending the formation of the 
Entente Cordiale and the Triple Entente, came an attempt to return to 
the Bismarckian formula. Unfortunately, public opinion at home did not 
favor this, and it was altogether against his better judgment that the em- 
peror paid a hesitant visit to Tangier, called the Algeciras Conference, 
and kept alive the problem of Morocco. Sincere attempts were made to 
settle all outstanding colonial disputes, and the outbreak of the Great 
War alone prevented the achieving of spectacular success in that direc- 
tion. 

Colonial companies were originally used to exploit the distant hold- 
ings. These failed through the ignorance of officials and their concen- 
tration on gain. Imperial control, then resorted to, was at first marked 
by bureaucratic misrule and wanton exploitation on the part of conces- 
sionaires; but, following a series of scandals and African wars, a bril- 
liant era opened with the naming of Bernhard Dernburg to the new post 
of secretary for the colonies. From 1907 to 1914, scientific colonization 
was carried on, the natives were taken into active partnership and, by the 
eve of the Great War, Germany gave promise of being the most success- 
ful of all powers developing tropical dependencies. Well drawn charts 
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and diagrams portray the really remarkable advance made in the quar- 
ter of a century preceding 1914 and particularly from 1907 on. 
Certain flaws attain unusual prominence because of the real excellence 
of the book as a whole. Thus, the titles on the cover and title-page vary 
sufficiently to stir up the wrath of the bibliographer. The six so-called 
“maps” used are indistinct photographs of German ones cluttered up 
with meaningless names in typical Teutonic fashion, awkwardly folded, 
and accompanied by inconvenient translation keys. Curious use of the 
present rather than the past tense is made on pages 262 and 292. In- 
stances of inelegant phrasing occur on several pages: see pages 242, 
300, 317, and 318. Note 37 on page 123 was not properly proofed. The 
date 1898 on page 210 is a misprint for 1888. The use of notes 10a on 
page 38, 48a on page 75, 54a on page 201, etc., is unwarranted. In view 
of the common retention of German place names, the anglicizing of the 
familiar Walfish Bay on pages 89 and 127 should have been avoided. 
These are, however, but minor matters, readily taken care of in the future 
editions which are certain to be called for. The work is well indexed. 


Lowe tt JoserpuH RaGatz 
Grorce WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





Staatsstreichpline Bismarcks und Wilhelms II. 1890-1894. By 
Eemont ZEcHLIN, Privatdozent at the University of Marburg. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfol- 
ger, 1929. Pp. 225. 


“I have sworn to respect the constitution conscientiously, but sup- 
posing my conscience directs me not to respect it?”” This question Bis- 
marck once put to the crown prince, whose reply has not been recorded. 
At the time Bismarck was in the thick of his struggle with the Prussian 
parliament, and the question was of more than academic interest. But 
even during the period after the establishment of the Empire, the iron 
chancellor may well have repeated his query, at least to himself. It is 
well-known how disappointed he was with the working of the constitu- 
tion which he had himself worked out in a large measure. In 1867 he had 
favored the introduction of universal suffrage in the elections for the 
lower house, in the belief that the population generally would serve as a 
bulwark of nationalism against the particularist tendencies of the princes. 
It soon appeared, however, that the princes accepted the Confederation 
and later the Empire with much greater loyalty than some of the depu- 
ties in the Reichstag. Indeed, Bismarck had some ground for complaining 
that the national representative body showed little sense for the national 
good and too much interest in the needs and aspirations of particular 
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social or cultural groups. Worst of all, the chancellor, who could not 
possibly have foreseen the startling development of the Marxian socialist 
movement after 1870, was soon confronted by the spectacular spread 
among the working classes of a theory which was outspokenly hostile to 
the state and fundamentally internationalist in its outlook. Bismarck’s 
attitude under the circumstances was logical, if nothing more: he simply 
denied the right of the enemy to any share in the councils of the nation, 
and threw himself into the anti-socialist legislation of the 1880’s. Of 
course this led him into new difficulties and into endless parliamentary 
complications ; and when the famous law lapsed in 1890, it can hardly be 
said to have turned out successfully. Nevertheless, Bismarck wanted to 
retain some sort of legal restriction on socialist activities, for his distrust 
and hatred of the socialists had in no way abated. 

In 1906 the late Hans Delbriick came forward with the startling the- 
ory that in 1890 Bismarck was prepared to provoke a quarrel with the 
recalcitrant Reichstag, effect a coup d’état, and carry through certain 
fundamental changes in the imperial constitution. To this policy, he 
claimed, the young emperor objected, with the result that the two men 
became involved in the serious dispute which ended in the dismissal of 
the chancellor. The evidence to substantiate such a theory was far from 
complete ; and the assertion of Delbriick led naturally to endless discus- 
sion, the upshot of which was that most historians rejected the idea. 
Zechlin, in the present work, has made use of the archives of the Reich- 
skanzlei, the foreign office, the ministries of the interior and of justice, 
the Prussian Staatsministerium, the Prussian Geheimes Staatsarchiv, the 
Bavarian state archives, the archives of the Saxon legation in Berlin, and 
the unpublished papers of Radowitz for this period. He has examined 
all the scattered evidence in the published material and has reconsidered 
the whole complex question of Bismarck’s fall. The book is very closely 
reasoned, and the subject itself demands such nicety of argument that it 
would be impossible in a review to follow out even the main threads of 
the problem. Suffice it to say that Zechlin has, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, proved beyond doubt the essential soundness of Delbriick’s 
thesis. Perhaps he overemphasizes bits of evidence here and there and 
tries to make more of the argument than is really in it, but it must be 
clear to anyone who reads the book that Bismarck was, in 1890, in a 
fighting mood, that he was prepared to throw down the glove to the 
Reichstag, that he would have carried through two or three dissolutions 
and would then have proceeded to a revision of the constitution. In order 
to do this he would have fallen back on the theory that the constitution 
rested upon an agreement between the various rulers, not upon the action 
of the state governments. The empire, in Bismarck’s view, was a federa- 
tion of princes, not of states, and therefore the constitution could be 
legally revised with the consent of the princes. This was the theory of 
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the “legal coup d’état.” What prevented the chancellor from proceeding 
on his course was the opposition of the emperor, who was much inter- 
ested in the welfare of the working man and was unwilling to begin his 
reign by shooting upon his subjects. The difficulty, however, arose from 
the fact that William was at first clearly in sympathy with Bismarck’s 
plans, and only in the weeks before the dismissal of the chancellor was 
he brought around to a negative viewpoint by other influences. It was 
this change of mind, so characteristic of William II, that led to the final 
clash between him and his great minister and resulted in the latter’s fall. 
Zechlin clearly believes that disagreement in this matter underlay the 
whole crisis of March, 1890, and that all other points in dispute were of 
purely secondary or tactical significance. This is probably going too far. 
Even if one is ready to admit that the quarrel in regard to the cabinet or- 
der of 1852 and the dispute about Bismarck’s reception of Windhorst 
were not decisive, it is clear that the psychological element cannot be 
neglected and that the difference between the two men, which was almost 
unavoidable in the circumstances, was steadily nourished for months 
before the crisis by constantly recurring disagreements in matters of for- 
eign policy. 

Zechlin has fortified his arguments in respect to the dismissal of Bis- 
marck by carrying his story down to 1894. In his opinion the resignation 
of Caprivi turned on the same question of legislation against subversive 
parties and movements and the attitude of the government toward the 
Reichstag and the constitution. There is much more novelty about this 
part of the book, though the importance of the crisis of 1894 cannot be 
compared to the earlier crisis. The curious thing about William II is 
that he reversed his policy in both domestic and foreign affairs within 
four years after his dismissal of Bismarck. This is well brought out in the 
crisis of October, 1894, when anarchist activities had led to such striking 
incidents as the assassination of President Carnot. The emperor, whose 
respect for the Reichstag had not been enhanced during the great strug- 
gles for the military bill of 1893 and the famous tariff treaties of 1892- 
94, had been gradually drifting around to the Bismarckian standpoint. 
On one occasion he went so far as to offer the new Reichstag building to 
the Austrian embassador as an embassy. The offer was made half jok- 
ingly, perhaps, but it clearly represented the emperor’s attitude toward 
the “half-crazy” parliament, which he threatened to drive out of exist- 
ence. When the question came up of the government’s attitude toward 
the anarchists and the socialists (who were, in the emperor’s mind, all of 
the same ilk), William was for strong measures, and promptly consulted 
the kings of Saxony and Wiirtemberg as to what should be done. They 
were ready to go the limit, and so was Count Botho Eulenburg, the 
Prussian minister-president. In the end the thing fell through because 
of Caprivi’s unwillingness to resort to extreme measures. Into the de- 
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tails of his dispute with Eulenburg it is hardly necessary to enter. The 
emperor tried hard to bridge over the difficulties and in the end dis- 
missed both Caprivi and Eulenburg, because, if left alone with Eulen- 
burg, he feared being put down as a reactionary devotee of the coup 
d’état, which, at the time, he was. 

Zechlin presents his material in a masterly fashion and with great 
breadth of view, bringing out clearly the larger implications of the prob- 
lem. For after all, the matter of parliamentary government in all the 
continental countries was, after 1870, one of key importance. One touches 
here on the whole question of representative government and its work- 
ing. The reviewer would recommend the careful reading of this excellent 
monograph not only to all students of history but to those interested in 
political science as well, excepting for the fact that the publishers have 
followed the barbarous practice of putting the footnotes at the end. The 
subject itself makes stiff reading. With this added mechanical difficulty 
the reader’s progress is much impeded, and no little perseverance is 
necessary to control the temper and see the thing through. 


WituiaM L. Lancer 
Harvarp UNIversITy 





The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy. By Oscar J Asz1, Ober- 
lin College. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 
xxiv-+488. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is to show that one of the main causes of the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary was the lack of anything that could be re- 
garded as conscious civic education, the lack of any real purpose in the 
state save the supreme egotism of the dynasty and the selfish aims of the 
old feudal class. This is likely to be the verdict of history. It would be 
falling into the opposite extreme to regard the old Habsburg state as a 
mere artificial dynastic agglomeration: it owed much to a skilful policy 
of marriage and to the premature death of more than one who stood in 
the direct succession; but what brought the three great units—Austria, 
Bohemia and Hungary—together in the sixteenth century and gave them 
cohesion for almost four centuries was the urgent menace of Turkish in- 
vasion and the need for joint action to prevent them from penetrating into 
the very heart of Europe. The Habsburgs became the center round which 
this resistance was organized, and despite many obvious defects, fulfilled 
a real mission of capital importance. In the eighteenth century, after the 
main danger had passed, they were diverted from completing the task of 
reclaiming southeastern Europe by Western interests and ambitions ; but 
at least Maria Theresa and Joseph II were in the very forefront of the 
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rulers of their age and did much to modernize the state and qualify it for 
new tasks. Unhappily their successors had no policy save a rigid “sta- 
bility,” and looked with extreme suspicion upon any plan of internal re- 
construction. 

In a masterly historical survey Professor Jaszi shows how the racial 
question, which eventually proved the Habsburg monarchy’s ruin, was 
inextricably bound up with social and economic causes which go back for 
centuries, how the feudal anarchy which was the prime cause of Hun- 
gary’s downfall at Mohacs in 1526 survived almost unimpaired till the 
revolution of 1848, and how the feudal atmosphere, only thinly concealed 
by the liberal phrases of the new constitutional era, continued to envenom 
the whole outlook of the ruling class up to 1918 and to maintain a gulf 
between the historic and the “unhistoric” nations. He is not exaggerating 
when he argues that Austria-Hungary as a great power was “a survival 
from a previous stage of evolution, the territorial state of the Middle 
Ages” (p. 239), and that the feudal class, whose services to the state are 
so much emphasized by a certain type of historian, was time after time 
guilty of high treason and acted in its own selfish interests, which, as a 
rule, ran counter not merely to those of the masses but also to those of the 
dynasty itself. 

The national problem, he maintains with perfect accuracy, was hardly 
ever treated as the most fundamental problem of the monarchy, but only 
as a matter of tactics. On the other hand, the view that Germanizing ten- 
dencies were the chief cause of national unrest in Austria “needs at least 
a strong qualification”: for “‘the conception of a unified German nation 
as the ruler of a national state was never a political idea as in Hungary, 
where the hegemony of the Magyars was the fundamental dogma of po- 
litical life.” In Austria it was, above all, the attitude of vast cultural su- 
periority and the assumption that this ‘‘was a historical necessity for all 
time” that served as a constant irritant to the other races, whose back- 
wardness was due to many complex causes. Meanwhile in Hungary the 
flat refusal of equality by the ruling race and social class was the prime 
cause of disaster. It was put forward in all its crudity by Kossuth in 1848, 
when he contended that there were many nationalities in Hungary, but 
only one nation, the Magyar; and this theory became the basis of the oth- 
erwise most liberal Law of Nationalities devised by Deak and Eétvés in 
1868, but unhappily never put into practice. Nothing is more character- 
istic of the Magyar racial outlook for three generations past than the 
fact that Kossuth, who had told the Serbs in 1848 that the sword must 
decide between them, and realized too late the need for due concessions 
to the neighboring races, failed, despite all his great prestige, to carry 
his followers with him when he advocated this policy from his place of 
exile. That gallant Kossuthist Louis Mocsary, whom Professor Jaszi has 
occasion to quote more than once, found himself a voice crying in the wil- 
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derness when he advocated justice for the nationalities, and after one of 
his speeches in parliament a member of his own party actually called upon 
someone to open the windows! It was the logical outcome of this situation 
that during the generation preceding the war the Magyars, though still 
as in 1848 proclaiming themselves before Europe as champions of liber- 
alism and parliamentary government, were engaged at home in asserting 
the incompatibility between democratic ideals and the maintenance of 
the Magyar hegemony, and therefore devising one plan after another for 
averting universal suffrage or for doctoring it out of existence. 

The demoralizing effects upon the nation itself of the mad policy of 
Magyarization are very fully analyzed by Dr. Jaszi. He writes avowedly 
from the point of view that it is by no means futile to consider after the 
event how far these momentous and complex questions might have been 
solved “by a more prudent and fair policy,” and, indeed, on the contrary 
that such inquiries, if conducted with sufficient thoroughness and hon- 
esty, represent the chief value of historical studies. He is unquestionably 
right in arguing that there was nothing inevitable, or grounded in the na- 
ture of things, in the tendency of certain nationalities in the old monarchy 
to gravitate abroad. Given real statesmanship in Vienna or Budapest, the 
gravitation might just as well have been in the opposite direction—away 
from, not toward, Belgrade or Bucharest. Indeed, it is the simple truth 
to assert that the real constructive alternative to the Dual System, namely 
some kind of federalism, was never given a serious trial, and that on the 
only occasion when the nations of Austria came together on a democratic 
basis and were left alone for a brief space of time to solve their differences 
by amicable discussion—namely, at the Kremsier parliament of 1848— 
they produced an ideal compromise which, if ever made effective, might 
speedily have turned the Habsburg monarchy into a well-ordered ‘“‘mo- 
narchical Switzerland.” 

No one has a better right than Dr. Jd4szi to lay such considerations as 
these before his readers, for he is one of a small band of farsighted and 
courageous Magyar democrats who devoted all their efforts before the 
war to the advocacy of social and racial equality. His book on the racial 
question, published in 1913 (and unfortunately only in Magyar), was re- 
ceived with obloquy in his own country ; and the warnings of his brilliant 
monthly review Huszadik Szdzad [the twentieth century] had little or 
no influence upon official policy, though its files will always remain a 
mine of information for the Dualist period and a model for social students 
in all countries. At last in 1918, as minister of nationalities in the Karolyi 
cabinet, he had the opportunity of putting his enlightened theories into 
practice—only to find that it was far too late and that each of the non- 
Magyar races preferred full union with its kinsmen across the frontier to 
a problematic partnership with the new-found Magyar liberalism. The 
democratic experiment of K4rolyi, Jaszi, and their friends was only too 
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soon ended, and those whose reactionary policy was responsible for the 
downfall and partition of Hungary have ever since followed the tactics 
of foisting the responsibility, both for that and for the futile Bolshevik 
interlude of Béla Kun, upon those whose earlier warnings they had so 
recklessly disregarded. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to Dr. Jaszi’s attitude 
toward the vexed question of war responsibility. There is a certain school 
of historians which, seemingly mesmerized by the mass of archive mate- 
rial that has lately become available, tends to limit its search for the 
causes of war to rival diplomatic maneuvers and to the political day- 
dreams and ambitions of this or that statesman. They forget that diplo- 
mats are only too often out of touch with realities, and that their reports 
require to be used with extreme caution, being often more valuable as 
revealing the psychological blindness or ignorance of a ruling class than 
the actual facts of a particular crisis. Not the least merit of this volume 
is that it provides the key to many riddles and currents of opinion of 
which there is hardly a trace in some recent books on diplomatic history. 

Unhappily the book has one grave blemish which it is utterly impos- 
sible to pass over. Its author has acquired a complete mastery of spoken 
English, but it is given to very few to achieve an adequate literary style in 
any language learned in later life. He would have been well advised to 
find a competent translator, for as it stands, it will inevitably repel all 
but the most persistent readers, and it is difficult to believe that it can 
have passed through the hands of an English-speaking editor. For it is 
much more than a mere question of defective style: countless passages 
are unintelligible or so clumsily expressed that the reader loses all trace 
of the argument in his struggle to capture the immediate sense. Quite 
apart from a frequent misuse of the definite article (e.g., “the Jewry,” 
“the Lombardy,” “the Polonism,” ‘on the Balkan’’) and such minor 
blemishes as the use of wrong adjectives and un-English adverbs, there 
are constant phrases such as “‘occupied the throne” for “‘succeeded to the 
throne” (p. 91); “the great policy” for “high politics” (86) ; “expedi- 
ency” for “expedient” (217) ; ‘““deprecatory” for “depreciative” ; “better 
middle classes” (159); “a score of anathema” (265); ‘“‘varied mo- 
saically” ; “exalted young men” for “unbalanced youths,” not “youths of 
high rank” (414) ; “sufficiently considerable traffic” (191) ; “‘serf riots” 
for “peasant rising” (300) ; “the two hegemonic nations” (290) ; “a hid- 
den feudal state’’; ‘‘a plain region abundant in grains” (187) ; “energy 
powers” (188) ; “patrimonial state” for “patriarchal state” (142) ; “in- 
structional district” (93); “rate privileges” (190) for “tariff reduc- 
tions”; “land barony” presumably for “landed aristocracy” (200) ; 
“entirely militarily motivated” (120) ; “equally motivated personalities” 
(129) ; “the late royal son” (119) ; “retained from the fronts” —“‘a fear- 
ful attention” (145) ; “the toiling through of the dualistic system” (110), 
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and so on indefinitely. An amusing anecdote about Francis Joseph (117) 
is ruined by three such phrases as “lounging coat,” “‘respiration troubles,” 
and “rejecting gesture.” The un-English word “jural” is used both for 
“juridical” and “legal.” “Sektionschef” is translated “head of the chief 
division” (166) ; “die Grossen” as “the Greats” (149). But no real idea 
of what is wrong can be given save by quoting whole sentences from every 
section of the book, and this would lead far beyond the limits of a review. 
It is not in a carping spirit that I lay such stress on this defect, but be- 
cause I regard it as nothing short of a disaster that a book of such capital 
importance—in some ways the most profound analysis ever published on 
a question of vital historical and even political importance—should be, 
so to speak, immobilized by its form of presentation. It is therefore ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the book will be completely rewritten without 
delay. 
R. W. Seron-Watson 


Scnoot or Stavonic Strupies, 
Unrversiry or Lonpon 





Fashoda: the Incident and Its Diplomatic Setting. By Morrison 
Beau Girren. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. ix+230. $3.00. 

This book was awarded the George Louis Beer prize in 1929. As a 
doctoral dissertation it is rather above the average in merit, and as a 
prize essay it challenges attention. The geographical setting is well pre- 
sented (especially notable is the discussion of the water supply of the 
Nile, pp. 54-56), and the diplomacy of the period under consideration 
has been carefully unraveled from the various collections of official docu- 
ments. While a more strictly chronological narrative might have added 
more dramatic interest to the story, the rather unusual scheme of organi- 
zation can hardly be deemed confusing, and the pages devoted to discus- 
sion show a penetration which cannot but interest, even if it sometimes 
fails to convince, the critical reader. Within its limits and despite its 
limitations, the book is a creditable example of historical exposition. 

But the fact that Mr. Giffen’s work is presented without the academic 
brand, as it were, leads one to expect a far more exhaustive treatment of 
his subject than he has chosen to give us. It is, no doubt, an interesting 
excursion into an important episode of history, but it narrows unduly 
the panorama, leaving us little but a survey of the outstanding features, 
most of which have been adequately treated before. Indeed, the oppor- 
tunity of supplying some really needed links in the story of Fashoda 
seems to have been quite overlooked. For example, the activities of the 
British in Equatoria and Uganda might well have formed a part of the 
introduction to the study—especially as Marchand was supposed to be 
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racing with Colonel Colville to reach the same point on the Upper Nile. 
At the same time, much useful information on the aggressive school of 
French imperialists could have been derived from Monteil’s Souvenirs 
vécus and from the published file of the Bulletin du Comité de l’Afrique 
frangaise, which seem to have been entirely neglected. But a more seri- 
ous gap in the foundations of this study is the author’s failure to study 
public opinion by exhaustively ploughing through the French and Brit- 
ish newspapers during the crucial months of 1898—a task which would, 
of course, have necessitated a visit to European libraries. The reviewer 
ventures to believe that, if he had done so, he would not have adopted the 
thesis that the “diplomatic setting” of the crisis was of paramount im- 
portance in explaining France’s surrender of Fashoda. So far as we may 
judge, it was the Dreyfus case that undermined and finally wrecked the 
Brisson ministry and prevented Delcassé from getting the moral sup- 
port, either official or national, that he required; and, if Russia failed in 
staunchness to her ally, there was much to condone her action in so un- 
promising a situation. In fact, the roots of France’s policy in the Fa- 
shoda crisis lie much deeper than her relations with either Germany or 
Russia. The same is true of Great Britain. British opinion was singu- 
larly united and single-minded throughout the controversy, and popular 
dissatisfaction with Salisbury’s alleged practice of “gracious conces- 
sion” had sharpened the ministry’s obstinacy from the beginning. In 
short, the clue to the conduct of both governments may be found in such 
material as public speeches, public demonstrations, and the utterances 
of the press. In no international crisis has the pivot more clearly been 
public opinion. Finally, it may be suggested that the official collection 
of French dispatches, now in process of publication, will, in all proba- 
bility, throw some additional light on French policy in the Sudan and the 
relative importance to French ministries of a foothold on the Nile. The 
reviewer feels, therefore, that Mr. Giffen’s study, in spite of its merits, 
is premature and of very limited value. Yet it is to be hoped that an 
author, so obviously well equipped to do historical work, will continue on 
the same path, and give us something of unqualified excellence. 
T. W. Riker 


University or Texas 





Documents diplomatiques frangais. 1871-1914. Published by the 
MinistérE pEs AFFAIRES Etrancrres. Edited by the Commis- 
SION DE PuBLICATION DES DocUMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE 
LA GuERRE DE 1914. 2d series (1901-1911), Vol. I, 2 janvier— 
31 décembre 1901. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; Alfred Costes ; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, 1930. Pp. xx+-723. Fr. 60. 

The program for the publication of the eagerly awaited French diplo- 
matic documents from 1871 to 1914, of which the editor of this Journal 
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gave a résumé in the issue of a year ago, calls for three series. The first 
starts at 1871, the second at 1901, the third in 1911. In order to bring 
out as early as possible the documents for which the demand has been 
most insistent, publication of the three series is to proceed simultane- 
ously. This review deals with Volume I of the second series. 

It consists of 588 documents plus a few inclosures. The period cov- 
ered is exactly the year 1901. All of the documents except a telegram 
of December 29, 1900, belong to that year. In general the documents 
are dispatches, i.e., letters, and telegrams exchanged between the Quai 
D’Orsay and its representatives scattered throughout the world. Some 
of the documents belong to the ministries of war, marine, finance, and 
colonies have been included, as well as a considerable number of letters 
exchanged between the minister of foreign affairs and the heads of these 
ministries. There are also nine private letters. Nearly all of the docu- 
ments in this volume are now made public for the first time, as in general 
documents previously published in the Livres Jaunes are not reprinted. 
Exceptions to this rule are chiefly documents which when published in 
the Livres Jaunes were not given in full. In the general editorial an- 
nouncement, which was published in advance and has been reprinted 
in Volume I of the first series, M. Charlety, speaking for the commission 
in charge, announced that in the selection of the documents to be pub- 
lished there would be no “parti pris” nor any “‘préoccupation étrangére 
a Vhistoire.” So far as it is possible to judge from the volume itself, this 
promise appears to have been scrupulously observed. Many documents 
which might have been included have been omitted. Allusions to some of 
them in the published documents frequently excite a strong desire to see 
some of those which have been omitted, and make one regret their omis- 
sion. I have nowhere found any reason for even a suspicion that an 
omission was due to any consideration other than lack of space and an 
honest belief that the omitted document was not particularly important. 
I feel constrained to remark, nevertheless, that as editorial judgment is 
fallible and curiosity is insatiable, there will surely develop among his- 
torians at an early date an intense longing for the time when the archives 
will be thrown open to unrestricted research for all qualified investiga- 
tors. 

The editorial work conforms to the best standards. In conformity 
with the announced general plan, all the documents are arranged in 
strictly chronological order. As an aid for the study of particular topics, 
there is a table listing the documents by subjects. In this volume the 
table occupies seventeen pages. It is divided into seven main divisions 
and has numerous subdivisions. Each document is properly labeled as a 
dispatch, telegram, private letter, etc. Where available, the hour of 
sending is indicated for all telegrams. For dispatches the dates of writ- 
ing and of receipt are shown. Transmission of the documents within the 
Quai D’Orsay is indicated to some extent. Nearly all of the documents 
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are published in full. Where there are exceptions, the omitted subject 
matter is indicated. Footnotes are used somewhat sparingly but with 
admirable judgment. They consist in the main of the marginal com- 
ments of M. Delcassé, who indulged in the practice to only a very limited 
extent, references to other similar collections such as Die Grosse Politik 
and the British Documents on the Origins of the War, and to biographies 
and memoirs of leading diplomatists directly involved. None of the edi- 
torial data is tendacious. It is strictly confined to information. Interpre- 
tation is left entirely to the reader. 

The opening of the year 1901 marks pretty closely the beginning of 
a new period in French foreign policy. An entente had just been reached 
with Italy over Tripoli and Morocco. This was the first transaction re- 
garding the Morocco question, which dominated French policy for the 
next eleven years—the period covered by the second series of these docu- 
ments. During the year 1901 the Morocco question did not figure con- 
spicuously on the surface. It was involved, however, in the careful 
handling of the new entente by Delcassé and Barrére, its principal archi- 
tects on the French side. Many of the documents in this volume show 
clearly their anxiety that it should not suffer shipwreck from the scarce- 
ly concealed resentment of Italy’s partners in the Triple Alliance. There 
are clear indications that Delcassé and Barrére entertained high hopes 
of inducing Italy to withdraw from the Triple Alliance or to bring about 
a modification of the terms of the treaty at its approaching renewal in 
1902 in such a way that Italy would be released from any obligation to 
fight against France—an expectation that was not realized. 

As always after its formation, the Dual Alliance was for France in 
1901 an object of tender solicitude. The Boxer settlement and Russia’s 
course in regard to Manchuria led to the sending of many of the dis- 
patches and telegrams in the volume. In these, as in all other, matters 
where Russian susceptibilities were likely to be aroused, French diplo- 
mats were almost feverishly anxious to avoid everything which might 
offend Russia. On the other hand, France was herself decidedly exigent 
when the Russian ambassador at Berlin, by attending the Kaiser’s annual 
dinner in honor of the tsar’s birthday, held that year at Metz, and the 
tsar himself attending some German naval maneuvers, rasped French 
sensibilities. In a private letter to the French ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, Delcassé insisted that the tsar must be induced to visit France as 
an offset; and he followed this up tenaciously, despite considerable re- 
luctance on the part of the tsar, until the visit had been accomplished. 
Much of the correspondence in regard to this and other aspects of the 
Dual Alliance that involved the susceptibilities of the two nations is 
amusing and at the same time of serious interest, revealing, as it does, 
how large a part emotion played in the working of the alliance. 

In 1901 Franco-German relations were in a state of détente; no sub- 
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ject of sharp conflict arose; there was probably less ill feeling between 
the two nations than in any year since 1871. Documents on the subject 
are therefore relatively few and not of unusual interest. An exception 
must be made for one document, No. 114. It is a long private letter to 
Delcassé from the French ambassador at Berlin telling about an inter- 
view with the Kaiser in which the monarch talked freely in his charac- 
teristic fashion. 

There are a surprisingly large number of documents bearing upon 
Balkan affairs in view of the absence of any very striking developments 
during the year. Some of the most interesting relate to the French naval 
demonstration at Mytilene which forced the Turkish sultan to come to 
an actual settlement of several long standing matters of dispute over 
financial claims by French business men operating at Constantinople. 
Others throw a good deal of light upon the conditions prevailing in some 
of the Balkan states, especially Bulgaria and Roumania, and their rela- 
tions with the great powers that were particularly interested in Balkan 
affairs. There are also several interesting documents upon the Bagdad 
railway. They show French diplomatists and financiers still disposed 
to favor going into the enterprise but Delcassé beginning to draw off for 
fear of offending Russia. 

Eight dispatches by Jules Cambon from Washington contain some 
interesting comment on the attitude of the United States as regards the 
Far East and on American relations with Germany and England. He 
thought John Hay decidedly under the influence of England. 

To the reviewer one of the most striking features of the volume is its 
revealing silence in connection with Anglo-French relations. Delcassé 
and Paul Cambon have often been described as determined to bring 
about the understanding with England which finally took the form of the 
Entente Cordiale as early as the morrow of Fashoda. There is no evi- 
dence to sustain such a view in the documents bearing upon Anglo-French 
relations for 1901. The absence of any such evidence is significant. It 
tends to indicate that their espousal of such a policy began at a later 
date and that they were not the promoters of the policy to the degree 
that is usually supposed. 


Frank Matoy ANDERSON 
DartmovutH COLLEGE 





La fondation de Valliance balkanique. By Dem. J. D. Drossos. 
Athens, 1929. Pp. 122. Fr. 35. 
The author, who is director at the Greek ministry of foreign affairs, 
bases his account of the foundation of the Balkan alliance of 1912 upon 
official documents, many of which he prints in extenso. He justly men- 
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tions the part played in the negotiations between Greece and Bulgaria by 
the late J. D. Bourchier, the famous correspondent of the Times in the 
Balkans, but ignores the dramatic preliminaries between Serbia, Bul- 
garia, and Montenegro, which took place at the Hofburg in Vienna under 
the eyes of the unsuspecting Austrian emperor, during a visit by King 
Nicholas of Montenegro, as the late M. Rizov, a Bulgarian diplomatist 
married to a Montenegrin, told the present reviewer. Rizov, a con- 
spirator rather than a diplomatist, remarked that the Hofburg was the 
natural place for a conspiracy, because no one would suspect the Balkan 
representatives of conspiring there! The author points out the lack of 
any written agreements bei-seen Greece and Serbia and Greece and 
Montenegro. He rightly argues that the rapid action of the few Balkan 
states surprised Europe, just as their marvelous victories amazed every- 
one. His conclusion is that the two Balkan wars were the precursors of 
the European war, because Austria-Hungary refused to acquiesce in the 
aggrandizement of Serbia, and in 1914 found a pretext to crush her, while 
the Cretan policy of Turkey threw Greece into the arms of Bulgaria. 
WituiaM MILier 
ATHENS, GREECE 





Sarajewo. Die Frage der Verantwortlichkeit der serbischen Regier- 
ung an dem Attentat von 1914. By Hans Bauer. (“Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der nachbismarkischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges,” 
No. 7.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1930. Pp. viii+-66. 

CapaescKoe yOniicrBo: uccueqoBaHve 10 UcTOpHu a aBcTpo-cepOcKux 
oTHOmeHHii u OasIKamcKOoli nojMTMuKH poccuu B nepuon 1903- 
1914 r.r. [The murder of Sarayevo: an inquiry into the history 
of Austro-Serbian relations and the Balkan policy of Russia in 
the period 1903-1914.] By N. P. Potetixa. Leningrad: Kras- 
naya Gazeta, 1930. Pp. xii+443. Rub. 2.50. 


Both books deal with the question of the responsibility of the Serbian 
government for the Sarayevo assassination. Herr Bauer states in the 
preface that, although he has no knowledge of the Yugoslav language, 
he has been able to examine all the important Serbian documents in good 
German, English, or French translations, and particularly those that 
have been published in the German periodical Die Kriegsschuldfrage. 
Stanoyevich, Lyuba Yovanovich, Yevtich, Colonel Chedo Popovich, 
“Marco,” Stoyan Protich, and Loncharevich are the only Yugoslav au- 
thorities used by the author. The list is obviously not complete, nor does 
the author consider all articles written by the two former members of the 
“Black Hand,” Colonel Popovich and “Marco.” The book throws no 
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new light on the subject, but it has the merit of being perhaps the most 
complete collection of all material which tends to prove that the Sarayevo 
assassination was committed with the full knowledge of the Serbian gov- 
ernment, all evidence tending to support the opposite side being care- 
fully neglected. 

The thesis of the book is that the war was due to Great-Serbian propa- 
ganda: if the Serbs had not so ardently desired and actively worked for 
the liberation of the southern Slavs living in Turkey and Austria-Hun- 
gary, there would have been no world war. This propaganda, according 
to the author, started in 1903 after the murder of the Obrenovich dynas- 
ty. That assassination brought into power two “destructive” factors: 
the military conspirators under the leadership of Dragutin Dimitriye- 
vich and the Radical party with Nikola Pashich at its head. In discuss- 
ing the promptness with which Austria recognized the new dynasty, the 
author fails to point out that Austria had lost faith in the devotion of 
Alexander Obrenovich and that the latter, during the last few years of 
his rule, was ready to change the foreign policy of Serbia in order to se- 
cure Russian support. Austria had nothing to gain by antagonizing the 
new ruler, but the speed with which it sanctioned the change of régime 
is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that, under the terms of the 
Austro-Serbian secret treaty of 1881, Austria was bound to protect and 
guard the Obrenovich dynasty. The significance of the revolution of 
1903 lay in the fact that it gave political freedom to the people, and per- 
mitted Serbia to devote its energies to internal development and active 
preparation for a war with Turkey. The author represents Serbia’s de- 
sire to annex the provinces in which the rest of the Serbian race lived as 
something quite unreasonable, while the same desire on the part of Aus- 
tria is not condemned, although Austria had no other title to these regions 
except that given to it by might. Serbia had no right to protest against 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, because the two provinces 
belonged to Turkey; but Austria is not criticized for preventing Se: ia 
from getting an exit to the Adriatic Sea after the Balkan wars, even 
though the territory conquered by Serbia also belonged to Turkey. These 
few examples of the author’s reasoning show the bias of the book. We 
may further mention that the story of Tsiganovich’s being a spy for 
Nikola Pashich is accepted as absolutely true ; Lyuba Yovanovich’s state- 
ment in Krv Slovenstva is accepted at its face value without any critical 
examination, while Pashich’s denial is entirely left out of consideration. 
The réle of Nicholas Hartwig in the feud between the Radical party and 
the “Black Hand” (p. 61) is misrepresented. The author cites “Marco” 
as the authority for the statement that to Hartwig belonged “‘the court, 
the cabinet and the military group.” “Marco,” however, says that Hart- 
wig and the “Black Hand” became enemies because Hartwig supported 
Nikola Pashich in his conflict with the secret society. The latter inter- 
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pretation, of course, makes it more difficult to connect Hartwig with the 
assassins. It is unfortunate that the author has not been more critical in 
his choice of evidence. His book would have been much more convincing 
if he had made an attempt to look at the question also from the Serbian 
point of view, for there is considerable evidence of an incriminating char- 
acter which the Serbs have neglected to explain away. 

As a contribution to our knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
the tragedy at Sarayevo, Mr. Poletika’s book is of little value; as an in- 
dication that no new light on the subject can be expected from Soviet 
sources, its value is very great. Mr. Poletika aims chiefly at discrediting 
as much as possible the capitalist-nationalist system of government and, 
more particularly, at destroying whatever feeling of sympathy remains 
among the Russians for “a little, poor innocent Serbia, which was in 
danger of being devoured by the imperialist goblin—Austria-Hungary.” 

The only section of the book that merits special attention is chapter iv 
on the “Theory and Practice of the Great Serbian Idea (‘Slovenski Yug’ 
—‘Narodna Odbrana’—‘Crna Ruka’)” (pp. 105-99). Here the author 
shows an astonishingly intimate knowledge of internal Serbian politics 
during the period 1903—14—a period of Serbian history which, owing 
to the réle played in it by the present dynasty of Yugoslavia, Serbian 
historians have treated in a most perfunctory manner. After the war a 
series of articles in the Nova Evropa, written in defense of the executed 
colonel of the Serbian army, Dragutin T. Dimitriyevich, revealed a 
great many secrets and promised to reveal more when the proclamation 
of King Alexander’s dictatorship in January, 1929, made such discus- 
sion impossible, because apparently it would have constituted an offense 
against state authorities. 

The thesis of this part of Mr. Poletika’s book is that the three revolu- 
tionary societies of Serbia—Slovenski Yug, Narodna Odbrana, and 
Crna Ruka—had fundamentally the same ideas and methods, and were 
organized and directed by the same group of men. It is claimed by the 
author, for example, that Colonel Milan Pribichevich, brother of Sveto- 
zar Pribichevich, who was the leader of the Serbo-Croatian coalition in 
the Croatian diet in Zagreb, was the author of the statutes of the Sloven- 
ski Yug, one of the founders of the Narodna Odbrana, the author of its 
program and its secretary in 1914, and a member of the Crna Ruka. 
Similarly active in all these organizations were, according to the author, 
many other prominent officers of the Serbian army. The membership of 
the Crna Ruka (“Black Hand’’) included ten generals and over forty 
colonels, among them ten colonels belonging to the general staff of the 
army, and a large number of majors and captains (pp. 161-62). In 
short, Mr. Poletika claims that all generals and all officers of the general 
staff were members of the revolutionary secret organization which pre- 
pared the Sarayevo assassination. In addition, members of the Black 
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Hand were Stoyan Protich, one of the leaders of the Radical party, 
Yovan Avakumovich, leader of the Liberal party, and many other promi- 
nent political leaders and state functionaries (pp. 163-64). Mr. Pole- 
tika accepts as absolutely accurate the list of the members of the Crna 
Ruka published by Lazarevich (Die Schwarze Hand {Lausanne, 
1917] ), except that he does not believe that Nikola Pashich himself was 
a member of the secret organization. He believes, however, that Milan 
Tsiganovich was Pashich’s spy (p. 164). 

Mr. Poletika’s error consists in his failure to distinguish between the 
“conspirators of 1903” (zaverenici) and members of the Black Hand. 
He does not seem to be aware that a split among the conspirators oc- 
curred before the Great War, and advances the theory that the Bela 
Ruka (“White Hand’’) was not organized until 1915, its organizers be- 
ing the Prince-Regent (now King) Alexander and General Pera Zhivko- 
vich, now prime minister of Yugoslavia (pp. 296-97). It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Poletika does not give the source of this information or the 
authority on which he bases his statement that the White Hand exists at 
the present time in Yugoslavia and was responsible for the coup d’état 
of King Alexander in January, 1929, for there is no reliable evidence 
that such an organization ever existed or that it exists at the present 
time. 

The main criticism that can be made against this part of Mr. Poleti- 
ka’s book is that he does not distinguish between the Great Serbian idea 
and the Yugoslav idea and between the character of Serbian revolu- 
tionary work before and after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
It is true that the three societies which he mentions had the same ulti- 
mate aim—unification of all South Slavs in one state— but it is not true 
that they had the same idea of what the form of that state should be. He 
fails to point out that the Radical party played an important, if not a 
dominant réle in the Narodna Odbrana, but that it had no say whatso- 
ever in the work of the Crna Ruka or the Slovenski Yug. It was the 
Radical party of Nikola Pashich that typified the Great Serbian idea. 
It is as absurd to classify Stoyan Protich, the “iron hand” of the Radical 
party, as a member of the Black Hand as it would be to classify Alfred 
E. Smith as a devotee of the Ku Klux Klan. After the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Narodna Odbrana lost, not its revolution- 
ary disposition, but all effectiveness as a factor in revolutionary work: 
its membership became too large and included too many “patriots” who 
trembled at the sight of gun powder and fainted at the thought of blood- 
shed. Practically all members of the Black Hand were at the same time 
members of the Narodna Odbrana, but their reason for organizing the 
secret society was that they found it impossible to work through the Na- 
rodna Odbrana, because the latter was too unwieldy: it contained too 
many heterogeneous elements and to it belonged all politicians of Serbia. 
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The Black Hand represented the army—that nationalist revolutionary 
army which was created by Milan Obrenovich in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and which represented the best elements of the Ser- 
bian people. The conflict between the army and the Radical party, be- 
tween the various groups in the army, and the strange and difficult posi- 
tion of the crown in regard to these dissensions are neglected by Mr. 
Poletika. After the assassination of the Obrenovich dynasty in 1903, 
Serbia became a democracy before the people understood the meaning 
of democratic institutions. The king was deprived of power by the 
constitution which he had to accept before becoming king. The political 
strength was so evenly divided between the Radical party and the oppo- 
sition groups that the parliament was unable to function. The army lost its 
unity of action and was powerless to exercise a determining influence on 
state affairs. It is against this background that the nationalist revolu- 
tionary movement should be placed in order to grasp the full significance 
of the existence of the various groups that took part in it and to under- 
stand the relations that existed between them. 

The most important statement in Mr. Poletika’s book occurs on page 
402. Speaking of the “priority conflict” of 1914, he states that the Black 
Hand was contemplating a revolution and overthrow of the existing 
government and that on that occasion Hartwig became an enemy of the 
Black Hand because he could not control the actions of its leaders as 
easily and completely as those of Nikola Pashich and the other leaders 
of the Radical party. What actually happened in Serbia at this time, 
Mr. Poletika says, is not known, because in the first days of the October 
Revolution Neratov took out of the archives of the Russian ministry of 
foreign affairs practically all confidential messages from Hartwig to 
Sazonov. This explains the failure of the Soviet government to publish 
the correspondence and telegrams that passed between Sazonov and the 
Russian minister at Belgrade. Mr. Poletika, however, does not seem to 
know that these messages are now in possession of a former member of 
the Black Hand, one of the leaders of the Yugoslav division on the Rus- 
sian front during the Great War, who now lives in France as an exile and 
who has written a series of articles in the Nova Evropa under the name of 
“Marco.” 

Regarding the sources of Mr. Poletika’s information, in so far as he 
gives any, it is perhaps sufficient to mention that he is most heavily in- 
debted to Die Kriegsschuldfrage, Milan Bogichevich, Miss Edith Dur- 
ham, Lazarevich and La Fédération Balcanique, a Communist publica- 
tion issued in Vienna. 

Vaso TRIVANOVITCH 
New York Crry 
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July ’14. By Emit Lupwic. Translated by C. A. Macartney. 
New York: Putnam, 1929. Pp. 378. $3.50. 


This book purports to be a historical study of the immediate origins of 
the Great War; but in its essence it is drama rather than history—the 
Kriegsschuldfrage done into a scenario. 

One can hardly expect of a dramatist using historical material the 
painstaking care of an historian carefully weighing each fact patiently 
and persistently quarried out of the records and made use of whether or 
not it fits neatly into a dramatic picture or supports a striking theory. 
There are liberties permitted the former which the latter may make use 
of only to the destruction of his basic intentions. For while history may 
be highly dramatic, drama is not history. 

It is not without significance that Herr Ludwig introduces his narra- 
tive of the last month before the war with a dramatis personae. For as 
drama July ’14 is a brilliant and successful piece of work. Making use 
of well-established facts (plus some facts which come out of his imagina- 
tion), he has crystallized the tragedy of Europe plunging to war in a 
series of vivid scenes and striking character studies. First we have the 
picture of the archduke riding to his doom at Sarayevo, then one of the 
Kaiser on his yacht in the North Sea hearing the news of the assassination 
of his late host; the dandiacal Berchtold gravely considering what type 
of mourning apparel to wear while light-heartedly plotting a war against 
Serbia; Sazonov dashing back in his motor car to St. Petersburg after 
the departure of Poincaré and Viviani; Poincaré pacing the deck of the 
“France” on his homeward voyage from Russia; Belgrade on the day 
when the Austrian ultimatum was delivered; the anti-war demonstra- 
tions; the chaos of proposals and counterproposals exchanged in the 
“stifling air of the cabinets” ; the assassination of Jaurés, etc., all follow- 
ing each other with cinematographic speed. “The sum of guilt,” says the 
author, “was in the cabinets, the sum of innocence in the streets.” And 
so the hero of this tragedy which has its climaxes and anticlimaxes, its 
plots and counterplots, its mob scenes and soliloquies, is the populace plus 
a few men such as Jaurés and to a lesser extent Tisza, Lichnowsky, Grey, 
who vainly battled to prevent the impending catastrophe. The villains 
are the men in high places who “‘in guilt and greed, in aims and desires, in 
gifts and vices nowhere surpassed the average and were great in only one 
thing, in the means by which they betrayed and destroyed the unsuspect- 
ing millions” (p. 197). 

It is this dramatic contrast of good versus evil, folly versus wisdom, 
black against white, which makes the book such exciting reading but 
which detracts from its value as a historical work, which the author insists 
it is. He tells us that the manuscript was ready in 1921, and since then 
he has gone through it repeatedly to “keep it abreast of the latest re- 
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search” (p. 6). Since he cites no sources, this can only be judged by in- 
ternal evidence. But that tends to show that the author’s claims cannot 
entirely be substantiated. 

Thus while the author spends pages in telling what passed through the 
Kaiser’s or Poincaré’s or Berchtold’s mind at a certain time, there is not 
a word about the recent disclosures regarding the assassination plot or 
the Serbian cabinet’s knowledge of it. Yet these disclosures, while by no 
means exonerating the Austrian authorities in adopting the intransigent 
policy they did, do tend to throw a somewhat different light on it than 
does Herr Ludwig, who insists that it was all due to mad folly on the part 
of the Austrian “war counts,” particularly Berchtold. On pages 105-11 
there is a detailed description of a ride Sazonov is supposed to have taken 
from the sea to St. Petersburg after the departure of the French visitors, 
ending with a vivid picture of that official arriving at the foreign office at 
midnight in time to get a copy of the Austrian ultimatum. In no particu- 
lar does this tally with the facts. Sazonov himself informs us that he 
stayed at Krasnoye Selo that night and did not arrive at the capital until 
the following morning. 

The author rightly discards the myth of the Potsdam conference of 
July 5, accurately describing, instead, the discussions that took place be- 
tween the Kaiser and some of his officials; but he falls into the error of 
assuming that there was a crown council at Potsdam on July 29. His 
views of the events leading up to Russian mobilization are somewhat 
antiquated: he believes, for instance, that the generals disregarded the 
wishes of the czar after he had canceled general mobilization and went 
ahead with the mobilization plans anyway (p. 229). With respect to the 
much disputed Moltke-Conrad telegrams and the pressure which the 
German chief of staff is charged with having exerted on Bethmann, he 
accepts the extreme view that Bethmann had become a tool of the general 
as early as July 29 despite the fact that German mobilization was not 
ordered until after Moltke had repeated confirmation of Russian mobili- 
zation. It is no wonder, then, that he accepts at their face value the Ba- 
varian documents and the notorious Szégyény dispatch (pp. 237-48). 

If, with some show of reason, he is merciless in his condemnation of 
Berchtold and hardly less so of the German statesmen, he is unduly ten- 
der toward Grey and less emphatic than he might have been of the réle 
played by the French. Although he cites the French offer of support to 
Russia in the Liman von Sanders affair (p. 127) as proof of a change of 
policy on the part of Poincaré, the giving-over of a blank check to the 
Russians, he nowhere cites the much more important document from the 
British archives with which he seems somewhat acquainted, showing that 
even before the Austrian ultimatum was made known France stood ready 
to follow Russia blindly into war if the situation led to that. Showing a 
clear understanding of the dilemma which Grey was in as a result of his 
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previous commitments, he grows lyrical over the tragic impasse into which 
the British foreign secretary had blundered. “Small is the guilt,” he says 
of him, “‘pure the will, great the confusion, true the effort, tragic the end” 
(p. 158). Yet he says nothing of Grey’s failure to put pressure on the 
Russians to avoid mobilization even while putting pressure on the Ger- 
mans, and he excuses Grey’s refusal to consider an offer not to violate 
Belgian neutrality if in return Great Britain would remain neutral by 
citing the objections of Moltke to such a bargain (p. 302). 

Since the confusing exchange of notes and proposals in the frantic 
fortnight between the dispatch of the Austrian ultimatum to the outbreak 
of war can hardly be fitted into the framework of a drama, Herr Ludwig 
does not waste much space on it; his account is far too simple to be ac- 
curate. But there is no need of going any farther into the faults of the 
book considered as sober history. They are an inevitable consequence of 
the central theme which he expounds in every chapter and of his dramatic 
method. The book is extremely well written and to those who have not 
followed the discussion of war origins it may come as a surprising reve- 
lation. As a sober contribution to the subject, it is out of date and inade- 
quate. 


Barnet Nover 
Burrato, New Yorx 





My War Memoirs. By Dr. Epvuarp Bens’, Czechoslovak Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Translated from the Czech by Paut SE ver. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 512. $7.50. 


The historical importance of this book corresponds closely with the 
significance of the personal and political events of which it treats. There 
is no carecr in modern history more rich in romanticism or international 
influence than that of Eduard Bene’. In five years he passed from an as- 
sistant professorship in a Bohemian university to the foreign secretary- 
ship of the first of the succession states and delegate to the Peace Con- 
ference; and he attained a reputation for statesmanship which, during 
the ten years that followed the creation of the League of Nations, made 
him one of the leaders of the movement for international co-operation. 


During the war he works with Masaryk and Stefanik to create Czecho- 
slovakia. After the war he works with Briand and Stresemann to de- 
velop a new European polity. And he has only just reached his middle 
forties! Much of his influence results from the personal qualities with 
which he was naturally endowed, qualities that find emphatic expression 
in his first volume of memoirs. With a profound understanding of the 
historical factors which in Europe effect so directly the course of con- 
temporary events, and a native shrewdness that taught him how to un- 
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derline the arguments most likely to appeal to his historians, he com- 
bined an integrity of purpose and a frank good temper. Such qualities 
were of vital value in the days when the Czechs were dependent upon the 
Allies, first, for the recognition of their new state; second, for the ac- 
quisition of essential frontiers at the Peace Conference. Of all the ap- 
pellants before the Council of Ten at Paris in 1919, no one, not even 
Venizelos, won more from the distributors of territory than Bene’. He 
never complained, never argued, always explained, with an infinite pa- 
tience for the geographical and political ignorance of the Allied umpires 
and an invariable smile of appreciation that won for his country many 
acres of territory to which Czech claims were at least questionable, to 
say nothing of ports and railway junctions. 

Much as he owes to such qualities, his career, of course, is chiefly sig- 
nificant because fate had tied it up with the greatest political revolution 
resulting from the war, the distribution of Austria-Hungary and the 
creation of the strongest of the new states of Europe. As time passes, 
the importance of the disintegration of the Habsburg monarchy acquires 
increased emphasis. In President Masaryk’s book we have an account 
of the larger aspects of the creation of the Czechoslovak state; in 
Bene3’ memoirs we find a detailed account of the technique of building 
the revolutionary organization and of undermining the moral influence 
of the Habsburgs. Because of the mass of details, running to more than 
five hundred pages, and the complex of revolutionary factors, the book 
is one for the serious historian and not for milady’s dressing table; 
chronological sequence is necessarily broken; there is an assumption of 
the reader’s understanding of historical background which Americans 
certainly ought to possess but which is not apparent either on under- 
graduate examination papers or on the editorial pages of our metropoli- 
tan dailies. For those who will read the book carefully there are many 
acute and entirely unsensational portraits of contemporary statesmen 
and suggestive comments on European polity that might well be pon- 
dered by those statesmen. 

Bene3 begins with a brief account of his personal history before 1914, 
emphasizing his philosophical and political preparation for revolution, 
outlines the first plans of Masaryk following the outbreak of war, and 
describes the origins of the conspiratorial activities of the Czech revolu- 
tionary activities. With the escape of Bene’ from Bohemia and the en- 
trance of Stefanik into the revolutionary organization, it was possible to 
set up the Czechoslovak National Council, to organize propaganda in 
Allied countries, and to begin the revolutionary movement among the 
troops and pensioners of war. For Bene’ the establishment of a Czecho- 
slovak National Army in France and Italy, at the same time as the forma- 
tion of the Czech battalions in Russia, was of the first political impor- 
tance; without territory or a recognized government the Czechs needed 
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at least an army as a visible and tangible symbol of national coherence. 
The chief efforts of Bene’ in 1917 and 1918, accordingly, were directed 
toward the organization and recognition of the army. With the chance 
for the establishment of the army in France and its sanction by Italy in 
the spring of 1918 Bene’ regards the tide of revolutionary victory as 
turning definitely in favor of the Czechs. There followed speedily, and 
largely as a result of the failure of peace negotiations with the Habs- 
burgs, the recognition of the National Council by France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, the declaration of Czechoslovak independence 
with the establishment of a provisional government, its recognition by 
the Allies, and the final coup d’état at Prague of October 28, 1918. 

The positive creation of the Czech revolution could never have suc- 
ceeded without the organizing activity and diplomatic skill of its leaders. 
It was also dependent negatively upon the bankruptcy of the Habsburg 
monarchy. Presumably historical perspective will be necessary before 
we can determine the relative significance of Czech aggressiveness and 
Habsburg ineptitude. Bene’ and his colleagues were convinced that the 
end of the empire was rendered inevitable by the war; but they were 
never sure that the Allies would recognize the fact. The author devotes 
long and revealing chapters to the attempts at concluding a peace upon a 
compromise basis, which would have guaranteed the preservation of the 
empire and thus the ruin of Czech hopes. The Czechs were well informed 
of the progress of secret negotiations, whether carried on through Prince 
Sixtus, Count Mensdorff, and General Smuts, or Armand and Revertera; 
but there was little they could do. There was always the chance that the 
policy of Czernin, whom Bene3 regards as the most dangerous of Habs- 
burg statesmen because of his moderation, would be approved. “Though 
all attempts at a premature peace ended in failure, there was always the 
possibility that they might succeed and this of course had to be reckoned 
with.” The crisis came in 1917: “From an international and also in- 
ternal point of view the spring of 1917 was certainly the final date for 
Austria to conclude a peace which would more or less maintain her ex- 
istence.” Hence it was with supreme satisfaction that they watched the 
exchange of recriminations between Clemenceau and Czernin in the 
spring of 1918, and especially Wilson’s refusal to negotiate with Austria 
in October, 1918. This refusal, according to Bene3, “exercised a definite 
decision on the subject of our independence. ... . All that followed 
Wilson’s note consisted merely of a political or juridical supplement 
to it.” 

Apart from the danger of a “premature” peace, the Czech revolution- 
aries were oppressed by the fear that the political leaders in Bohemia 
would fail to stand firm for independence and would compromise with 
Vienna on the basis of a sort of autonomy or the acceptance of federal- 
ism under the Habsburg banner. In this problem they were assisted by 
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traditional Habsburg methods, which were characterized by terrorizing 
tactics directed against the leading politicians and newspapers, Czech 
books, and schools—in general, all aspects of the national culture. Such 
tactics not merely strengthened the spirit of national revolt in Czech 
territories but served the interests of Czech propaganda abroad. For 
the attitude of the Czechs in Bohemia and Morayia provided a “proof of 
the revolutionary feeling of our nation, and we were able to confirm this 
by pointing to the wholesale surrendering of our troops to the Allies.” 

One myth widely propagated after the Peace Conference is definitely 
exploded by this book: namely, that it was the Peace Conference which 
made the decision to break up Austria-Hungary. It is abundantly clear 
that the empire had broken up long before the Peace Conference con- 
vened and that by no possibility could it have been patched together 
again. The war broke up the empire. “In my opinion,” writes Bene3, 
“once the war had started, it was not humanly possible to save Austria- 
Hungary at all.” This opinion, from which he never departed and 
which gave him the necessary confidence in final success, was confirmed 
by Berthelot of the French foreign office about a month before the armis- 
tice: “The forces which have been let loose cannot be held up... . 
Austria is condemned to destruction and cannot be saved. ... . The 
elemental forces and fateful influences which are now at work can no 
longer be mastered by human beings.” 

Cuar.es SEYMouR 
Yate Universiry 





The Making of New Germany. The memoirs of Puitiep ScHEIDE- 
MANN. Translated by J. E. Micne t. 2 vols. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+368 ; vii+-373. $10.00. 

Philipp Scheidemann will be remembered as the man who proclaimed 
the German republic from the Reichstag building on November 9, 1918, 
and formed the first parliamentary ministry under the Weimar Assem- 
bly in February, 1919. Unlike many of his socialist colleagues, he was 
not a bourgeois, but the son of a small provincial shopkeeper whose pre- 
mature death caused him to become well acquainted with poverty. A 
printer by trade, he read Lassalle in the composing room and adopted so- 
cialism as the formula of the future. His strong party feeling, his exu- 
berant style of speaking and writing, and a real courage made him an 
ideal agitator; he took to editing party newspapers, was elected to the 
Reichstag in 1903, and would have become its vice-president in 1912 but 
for the reluctance of the other parties to see a Social Democrat in so ex- 
alted a position. His narrative of these years is rather too filled with 
party quarrels to be of much interest unless one is able to identify the 
numerous obscure personages who flit through his pages. 
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As a matter of course he criticized the foreign policy and the naval 
program of the government, and he recalls with considerable satisfaction 
a question he put to the Reichstag in 1908: “If Prince Biilow is a chan- 
cellor of misfortune, will not the next be the chancellor of ruin?” And in 
his opinion, the unfortunate Bethmann was just such a chancellor, lack- 
ing the will and power to pursue a straightforward, clear-cut policy, both 
before and during the war. He asserts that a self-governing Germany 
would have been able to prevent the war. Scheidemann himself hoped 
that French and German socialists might effect a reconciliation of their 
countries ; he played a leading part in the Berne and Basel conferences 
of 1913-14. 

When the war came, Scheidemann was not one of the fourteen Social 
Democrats who in the party caucus opposed voting the credits in the 
Reichstag, for he accepted the official view that Russia was responsible 
for the war and wished to see the tsarist régime overthrown by German 
arms. But as the war progressed, his and the party’s position became 
more and more anomalous, though apparently he did not realize it. 
Favoring themselves a peace of reconciliation on the basis of no annexa- 
tions—long before the bolshevists proclaimed the formula—they sus- 
pected the government of sympathizing with the ambitions of the Pan- 
Germans and were never able to force a declaration about Belgium; yet 
they allowed themselves to be used as intermediaries of peace with the 
socialists of neutral and enemy countries, even after Michaelis’ famous 
acceptance of the Reichstag’s peace resolution, “as I understand it.” By 
way of emphasizing his own righteousness, Scheidemann quotes long 
passages from the war-time speeches of the late Dr. Stresemann, when 
that statesman was a keen advocate of annexations, quite failing to see 
that Stresemann was able to learn from experience, whereas he and his 
party, by clinging to words, have found themselves ejected from power. 
Scheidemann refused to be impressed by William II when presented to 
him; it is also clear that he was extremely jealous of Ebert, in spite of 
constant references to their friendship. 

The chief interest of the book is in the section devoted to the revolu- 
tion, which needs to be read in conjunction with the memoirs of Prince 
Max and Ludendorff. Against his will, Scheidemann was forced, by vote 
of the party, to enter the government, and was not a very loyal colleague, 
as Prince Max complains. For the Socialist leader was really anxious to 
get rid of the monarchy, whereas the chancellor was trying to save it, and 
he constantly twits the prince for not forcing the early abdication of the 
emperor. In the end, Scheidemann’s proclamation of the republic was 
made without the knowledge or approval of Ebert, who wished the deci- 
sion left to the constituent assembly. Scheidemann’s most effective serv- 
ice was rendered as a member of the provisional government which was 
able to save Germany from bolshevism. As the first chancellor of the 
republic, Scheidemann was able to work with President Ebert until the 
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question arose of accepting the Treaty of Versailles; Ebert, after having 
promised not to accept it, allowed himself to be converted by Erzberger, 
whereas Scheidemann stood with Count Brockdorff-Rantzau in wishing 
to reject it. 

The book is an important source for German history during the war 
years, but the author, by his bitter comments on his associates, whether 
friends or enemies, shows that he was a difficult man to deal with and 
that, for all his gifts, he was lacking in that rugged strength of character 
which enabled Ebert and Hindenburg to co-operate in the darkest days. 
It is not surprising that, since his resignation of the chancellorship, he 
has had to keep out of active politics and content himself with being 


mayor of Kassel. 


Bernaporte E. 
Unrversiry or CuHIcaco eo Scumitr 





Pilsudski and Poland. By Rom Lanpav. Translated by Grorrrry 
Duntor. New York: Dial Press, 1929. Pp. vi+305. $5.00. 
There is a striking similarity to be noted in the careers of three of 

the outstanding men of the twentieth century—Nikolai Lenin, Benito 
Mussolini, and Josef Pilsudski. Each adopted the creed of Karl Marx in 
early manhood; each became a conspirator and rebel against the consti- 
tuted government of his country; each edited a socialist newspaper 
through which he attempted to control his party and popularize its pro- 
gram; each suffered arrest, imprisonment, and exile; and each, in the ful- 
ness of time, in the chaos and comparative anarchy that accompanied 
and followed the Great War, rose to power and became the dominant fig- 
ure in his own country. 

But there were equally striking differences in the characters and tem- 
peraments of the three great contemporaries. These are clearly pointed 
out by Rom Landau in his romantic biography of the Polish hero. Pil- 
sudski, he tells us, “unlike Mussolini, had had no clear objective vision of 
the nature and necessities of the State.” He “had remained a romantic.” 
Mussolini 
had used his romanticism only as an instrument of government which the psy- 
chology of his people made expedient. Pilsudski was inclined to oppose and dis- 
integrate—Mussolini to consolidate and stabilize. If the one could be called 
dynamic, the other was essentially static. . . . . Mussolini’s conceptions were 
intellectual, Pilsudski’s emotional and intuitive. 


Pilsudski differed from Lenin in that he had not remained consistently 
loyal to Marxian socialism, but had only professed it for a time, as the 
best means of attaining his goal—independence for Poland. Nor was he 
at any time as ruthless in imposing his ideas or his ideals on his fellows. 
The goal he sought was no communist state with aspirations toward a 
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world-revolution of the proletariat, but a free and independent and 
strongly nationalist Poland, governed after the fashion of western de- 
mocracies, but always in accordance with Pilsudski’s own wishes. 

Pilsudski’s career was undoubtedly a highly romantic one, and Rom 
Landau has treated it in a romantic manner. He explicitly states that he 
is not writing as “a political expert” but rather as an “imaginative 
writer.” Consequently the reader will find very few dates, no documents, 
no footnotes, no bibliography in this work. Nevertheless, the author has 
succeeded admirably in portraying the life of Marshal Pilsudski from 
his boyhood in the years following the bloody Polish rebellion of 1863 to 
the time when, as prime minister, minister for war, and semi-official dicta- 
tor, he was the real ruler of the newly resurrected Poland. It is a fascinat- 
ing story, and one which is well told. The present reviewer liked especially 
the chapter dealing with Pilsudski’s arrest, imprisonment and subse- 
quent escape from a Russian prison, the chapter telling of his impris- 
onment by the German government in Magdeburg fortress, whence he 
was released on November 8, 1918, and escorted by Count Kessler to 
Warsaw to become general-in-chief of the Polish army and chief of state, 
and the chapter describing his “March on Warsaw” in 1926 which re- 
sulted in his becoming semi-official dictator, a position which he still 
holds. The chapter on Pilsudski’s relations with the pianist Paderewski 
when the latter became the first prime minister of the new Poland in 1919 
is also entertainingly told. The book is illustrated with several good por- 
traits of Pilsudski, is supplied with an index of proper names, and is al- 
most, though not entirely, free from typographical errors. 

Ross H. McLean 


Emory UNIVERSITY 





A History of Nationalism in the East. By Hans Koun. Translated 
by Marcaret M. Green. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929. Pp. xi+476. $7.00. 

The author of this timely and extremely interesting work is professor 
of philosophy at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He has been in 
close touch with the development of nationality in the Near Orient, 
adding to his sympathetic understanding of the spirit of oriental peoples 
that more practical knowledge which is based on personal observation 
and contact. 

The title of the volume is a trifle misleading; China, Japan, and the 
Philippines are not included, the work being really confined to the Near 
East and India. The author, by thus limiting his field, deals with those 
phases of nationalism on which he is competent to speak with authority. 
The first half of the volume presents a synthesis of the forces that under- 
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lie and attend the national awakening in the Near East, including chap- 
ters on the renaissance in Islam, Pan-Islamism, the religious renaissance 
in India, and one each on Great Britain and Russia in the Orient. Of 
the six chapters of the second half, four are devoted to the nationalist 
movement in Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, while the remaining 
two deal with the all absorbing question of nationality in India. 

The rise of nationalism in the Orient is attributed to two sets of forces 
—the one indigenous, the other foreign and alien. Among the former, the 
cultural revivals are treated with keen appreciation of their deeper 
meaning and significance. In the author’s opinion, “Pan-Islamism, that 
renaissance of Mohammedanism and the religious principle as a political 
factor, roused the Mohammedan peoples to self-consciousness, revived 
their historical traditions, and paved the way for their national and po- 
litical rebirth” (p. 50). 

On the other hand, the influence of the West with its aggressive na- 
tionalism, based on the industrial revolution, machine production, pro- 
tective tariffs, modern systems of credit and finance, and bourgeois con- 
trol, is given much prominence. The disintegrating effect of the ascend- 
ency of the West upon the antient economic and social systems of the 
East is pictured as irresistible. Exceptional stimuli to the rise of na- 
tional and race consciousness in the East arose out of the victory of 
Japan over Russia, the participation of the peoples of Asia and Africa 
in the Great War, and finally from the triumph of the proletariat in 
Russia. The last in particular interjected into the perplexing demands 
of the East for nationality and independence the gospel of social eman- 
cipation. Of this Soviet Russia has made adroit use. ‘“‘Now Russia, like 
England in the past, had a message for the people of the East” (p. 130). 
In this connection the claim that “Russia has been the first to achieve 
social revolution” (p. 125) is open to challenge. The implication that 
the revolutions in the West were devoid of social transformations is not 
historically sound. Possibly the translation should be “socialist” instead 
of “social.” 

At times the thesis of oriental solidarity is overworked. Pan-Islamism 
is still a long way removed from Pan-Orientalism. True, the Cross has at 
times been linked with the Crescent, as in the fraternizing of the Mo- 
hammedans and Copts; but such instances are rare. On the other hand, 
the author properly points to the fact that powerful factors are operat- 
ing for solidarity. Among the orientals, overpopulation and the desire to 
emigrate, thwarted by the refusal of the white race to admit them to the 
lands which it claims for its own; growing resentment throughout the 
East at the arrogance of the West in presuming to govern and exploit 
millions of Asiatics through a mere handful of civil servants; the effect 
upon the Orient of the tragic dissensions of the western powers in the 
Great War; and of the inconsistencies of their post-war policies toward 
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subject peoples with the proclamations of self-determination and democ- 
racy—these and other conditions tend to develop a common attitude 
toward the West and to break down the irreconcilable differences of the 
ancient East. But the movement is far from having reached a point 
where there is a solidarity of interests in what the author fondly regards 
as the oriental “fellowship of common destiny.” Similarly, it is stretch- 
ing the evidence—Chamberlain’s speech and the Times article to the 
contrary notwithstanding—to postulate a solidarity of interest in co- 
lonial matters among the western powers. 

In general, the author believes that nationalism in the West reached 
its apotheosis in the peace treaties and that it is now on the decline in 
the face of economic necessity; whereas in Asia, it is just well started, 
the East in this respect being about where Europe was in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Dr. Kohn gives full value to the inherent worth 
and potentialities of oriental civilization. Of interest also is his vision 
of the contribution of the Orient to the new world-order. For, as he puts 
it, “Above the clashes of people, races and epochs, it is precisely the his- 
toric process now unfolding in the East that is tending more and more to 
unite mankind into a single whole” (p. ix). 

The book is a work of mature scholarship and is very thought-provok- 
ing. Unfortunately, the treatment, due no doubt to the author’s unusual 
sympathy for the culture and aspirations of the peoples of the Orient, at 
times (cf. pp. 177, 214 et passim) departs from that objectivity claimed 
for it in the introduction. There is a good index and a valuable bibliog- 
raphy with suggestive and critical comments on important titles. 


Witiiam E. Lineersacu 
University or PENNSYLVANIA 
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